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Who  Knows  Where  Music 

Lurks  in  the  Mind  of  Man? 

—New  Brain  Research  Has  the  Answer 

By  Thomas  A.  Regelski,  Music  Educators  Journal,  May  1977 


Over  the  last  several  years  scien- 
tists have  been  analyzing  the  spe- 
cific functions,  processes,  and 
modes  of  consciousness  of  the 
brain.  Music  educators  might  be 
supposed  to  have  little  interest  in 
such  matters,  but  that  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  with  regard  to  these 
new  researches.  The  findings  have 
great  relevance  for  the  teaching  of 
music,  especially  for  experimental 
research  in  music  education. 

The  "New  Brain"  and  Its  Functions 

It  turns  out  that  we  have  not  one 
but  several  brains.  What  we  ordi- 
narily refer  to  as  the  brain  is  in 
fact  the  so-called  new  brain, 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  only 
man  possesses  out  of  all  the  ani- 


mals. The  "new  brain"  consists  of 
the  two  hemispheres  that  make  up 
the  cerebral  cortex.  The  two  cere- 
bral hemispheres  viewed  from  the 
top  look  like  a  walnut,  and  from  the 
side  like  a  mushroom  cap  sitting 
on  a  pedestal  consisting  of  the 
brain  stem  (upper  spinal  cord).  For 
all  right-handed  people  and  even 
many  left-handers,  the  left  hemi- 
sphere is  dominant  and  is  referred 
to  as  the  "major  hemisphere," 
whereas  the  right  hemisphere  is 
called  the  "minor."  These  terms 
reveal  a  cultural  bias,  for  each 
hemisphere  is  responsible  for  two 
quite  contrasting  modes  of  con- 
sciousness. 

The  left  hemisphere  controls  the 
right  side  of  the  body,  and  the  right 
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hemisphere  the  left — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  eyes.  The  left  hemi- 
sphere controls  the  right  field  of 
vision  for  each  eye,  while  the  left 
field  of  vision  is  a  right-hemisphere 
function.  To  the  extent  outlined 
thus  far,  then,  the  separate  hemi- 
spheres have  identical  responsibil- 
ities. The  manner  in  which  they 
operate  differs,  however,  and  it  is 
that  factor  that  is  important  for 
education  in  general,  and  music 
education  in  particular. 

The  left  hemisphere  is  primarily 
involved  with  analytic,  logical  think- 
ing, especially  in  mathematical 
and  verbal  functions.1  It  is  the  part 
of  the  brain  mainly  responsible  for 
speech  and  other  language  func- 
tions such  as  reading  and  writing 
words.  "Its  mode  of  operation," 
Robert  E.  Ornstein  has  pointed  out, 
"is  primarily  linear.  This  hemi- 
sphere seems  to  process  informa- 
tion sequentially,"2  thus  account- 
ing for  its  special  abilities  with  lan- 
guage, logic,  and  mathematics,  all 
of  which  function  in  linear  order. 

This  sequential  processing  is 
due  in  part  to  the  highly  special- 
ized functioning  of  the  constituent 
anatomical  parts  of  this  hemi- 
sphere:3 each  cannot  do  the  work 
of  every  other  part  but  rather  can 
do  only  a  specific  task  in  process- 
ing incoming  stimulus  information. 
As  a  result,  the  left  hemisphere  re- 
quires some  time  for  incoming  in- 
formation to  find  its  way  to  certain 


locations  for  appropriate  process- 
ing. In  addition,  as  Bob  Samples 
has  written,  the  left  hemisphere 

houses  the  organizing,  logical, 
"conforming"  qualities.  It  strings 
things  together  sequentially  in 
language  and  in  linear  time  se- 
quences. And  it  worries  a  lot 
about  the  rules  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  It  sees  things 
discretely  and  its  processes  tend 
to  converge  towards  the  single 
most  logical  outcome  in  a  series 
of  thoughts.4 

This  hemisphere  is  adept  at  taking 
things  apart  and  dealing  with  the 
parts  one  at  a  time;  boundaries  are 
very  important,  then,  because  a 
part  is  defined  by  boundaries.5 
David  Galin  observed  that 

words  serve  to  establish  bound- 
aries. When  we  name  an  object 
(or  a  person)  we  separate  it  from 
its  context,  and  label  it  in  accord 
with  some  of  its  attributes,  of 
necessity  neglecting  other  attri- 
butes. ...  In  this  sense  labeling 
is  a  way  of  excluding  aspects  or 
relations  which  are  not  wanted.6 

Most  conventional  education  has 
been  devoted  to  the  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  "new  brain."  Accord- 
ing to  "common  sense  wisdom," 
learning  or  education  stems  from 
left-hemisphere  activity.  This  is 
why  the  left  hemisphere  has  been 
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labeled  "major,"  for  it  is  both  the 
result  and  the  cause  of  social  pro- 
cesses. Our  society  favors  the  ab- 
tractions  conveyed  in  language, 
logic,  and  mathematics.  Accord- 
ingly it  has  directed  itself  to  "read- 
ing, 'riting,  and  'rithmetic."  Such 
emphasis  fits  the  American  char- 
acter well,  but  it  also  tends  to  over- 
develop left-hemisphere  thinking 
to  the  detriment  of  the  "whole" 
person.  It  tends  to  minimize  and 
even  atrophy  the  peculiar  nature 
of  consciousness  and  mental  func- 
tioning that  is  distinctly  the  result 
of  right-hemisphere  thinking. 

In  comparison  to  the  analytic, 
fragmenting,  and  sequential  func- 
tioning of  the  left  hemisphere,  the 
right  hemisphere 

seems  specialized  for  holistic 
mentation.  Its  language  ability 
is  quite  limited.  This  hemisphere 
is  primarily  responsible  for  our 
orientation  in  space,  artistic  en- 
deavor,* crafts,  body  image,  rec- 
ognition of  faces.  It  processes 
information  more  diffusely  than 
does  the  left  hemisphere,  and  its 
responsibilities  demand  a  ready 
integration  of  many  inputs  at 
once.  If  the  left  hemisphere  can 
be  termed  predominantly  ana- 
lytic and  sequential  in  its  oper- 
ation, then  the  right  hemisphere 
is  more  holistic  and  relational, 
and  more  simultaneous  in  its 
mode  of  operation.7 


Most  significantly,  the  right  hemi- 
sphere, which  society  has  tradi- 
tionally labeled  "minor,"  is  respon- 
sible for  music,  music  behaviors, 
and  music  processing  of  stimulus 
input.  Ornstein,  for  instance,  noted 
that  "the  recognition  of  musical 
pitch  seems  to  be  in  the  province 
of  the  right  hemisphere."8  And 
Galin  wrote  that  the  right  hemi- 
sphere 

is  very  good  at  dealing  with  novel 
complex  spatial  and  musical  pat- 
terns. A  person  with  a  large  right- 
hemisphere  injury  might  have 
trouble  copying  a  geometric  fig- 
ure, or  matching  a  design  with 
wooden  blocks,  or  recognizing 
faces  (even  his  own),  or  recog- 
nizing melodies.  These  tasks  all 
require  that  you  keep  in  mind  an 
over-all  pattern  of  relations,  not 
just  the  separate  parts.9 

And  so  while  language  and  its 
many  attributes  (logic,  analysis, 
fragmentation,  and  so  on)  are 
the  responsibility  largely  of  the 
left  hemisphere,  researchers  have 
learned  that  the  artistic  aspects  of 
music  are  processed  in  the  right 
hemisphere.  In  a  study  reported  by 
Jack  Fincher,  researchers  using 
fast-acting  drugs  "put  half  the 
brain  briefly  to  sleep  while  the 
subject  was  singing.  Depending  on 
which  hemisphere  was  anesthe- 
tized, the  subject,  in  midtune, 
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would  suddenly  lose  all  sense  of 
the  melody  or  the  lyrics,  but  not 
both."10  Furthermore,  other  re- 
searchers have  shown  that  the 
right  hemisphere  excels  in  music 
perception.11  The  largest  part  of 
musical  functioning  belongs  to  the 
right  hemisphere  with  its  holistic 
ability  to  integrate  almost  instantly 
an  immensely  diffuse  and  complex 
sensory  input.  According  to  Finch- 
er, 

.  .  .  recent  research  indicates 
that  the  normal  right  hemi- 
sphere responds  to  melody  holis- 
tically,  as  a  gestalt,  while  the  left, 
if  that  of  someone  musically 
sophisticated,  dissects  its  pas- 
sages in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  feature-detecting  capacity  of 
the  left-hemisphere  visual  fields. 
In  other  words,  the  right  hemi- 
sphere in  effect  thinks,  "Ah,  yes, 
Silent  Night,"  two  Columbia  Uni- 
versity psychologists  report,  but 
the  educated  left  hemisphere 
thinks,  "two  sequences,  the  first 
a  literal  repetition,  the  second  a 
repetition  at  different  pitch  lev- 
els— ah  yes,  Silent  Night  by  Franz 
Gruber,  typical  pastorale  folk 
style."12 

It  is  in  this  sense,  then,  that  the 
left  hemisphere  is  seen  to  be  "in- 
tellectual," whereas  the  right  hemi- 
sphere seems  "intuitive"  or  "intro- 
spective." In  the  title  of  his  book 
Samples  referred  to  the  right  hemi- 


sphere as  the  "metaphoric  mind." 
And  thus  the  predjudice  of  regard- 
ing the  left  hemisphere  as  "major" 
and  the  right  hemisphere  as  "mi- 
nor" originated. 

Restoring  the  Proper  Emphasis 

Education,  along  with  other  in- 
stitutions created  by  and  for  soci- 
ety, has  long  educated  only  half  the 
child,  the  so-called  rational  or  logi- 
cal half.  Education  has  catered 
mainly  to  practical  kinds  of  intel- 
lect. Society,  through  its  function- 
aries in  public  schools,  has  even 
expected  music  and  art  classes  to 
manifest  the  same  qualities  as 
other  subject  fields.  Such  "ration- 
al" formulations  as  tests,  grades, 
information  for  its  own  sake,  music 
reading  as  a  self-sufficient  goal, 
competition,  and  so  on  are  empha- 
sized to  the  detriment  of  the  feel- 
ing or  aesthetic  elements  of  music. 
The  feeling  realm  of  the  meta- 
phoric right  hemisphere  was  ban- 
ished to  the  realm  of  "window 
dressing,"  "frosting  on  the  cake," 
"public  relations,"  and  the  like. 
And  under  economic  pressure,  con- 
sequently, music  has  been  among 
the  first  areas  of  the  school  to  suf- 
fer. It  is  likely  that  the  arts  are  seen 
by  some  as  threatening  and  sub- 
versive because  they  are  a  real  or 
potential  "oasis"  or  respite  from 
the  kind  of  fragmentation  and  la- 
beling so  often  encountered  in  the 
schools. 
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It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore 
the  "minor"  hemisphere.  It  is  now 
apparent  that  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  humanity  that  the  right  hemi- 
sphere once  again  assume  the 
position  of  equality  with  the  left 
hemisphere  it  had  at  birth.  Con- 
sider the  behavior  of  young  people 
who  are  the  products  of  our  school- 
ing. Their  need  to  turn  to  drugs,  to 
meditation  and  other  Oriental  and 
mystical  trad;tions,  to  the  hyper- 
evangelism  of  the  radical  "Jesus 
freaks,"  or  to  music  (played  less  for 
listening  than  to  shut  out  reality, 
to  induce  a  trance,  or  to  move 
to) — all  these  are  primary  evidence 
that  something  is  wrong.  They  are 
all,  not  coincidentally,  right-hemi- 
sphere activities.  So  daily,  by  these 
behaviors  and  especially  through 
misbehaviors  (e.g.,  so-called  disci- 
pline problems),  there  is  a  rebel- 
lion against  a  feelingiess  society, 
a  crying  out,  a  plea  for  recognition 
of  their  need  to  feel  "whole." 

Where  emphasis  is  placed  solely 
or  mainlyon  left-hemisphere  think- 
ing, reason,  logic,  and  technology 
are  used  largely  to  control  and 
dominate  nature — including  hu- 
man nature.  The  problems  facing 
mankind  today  with  natural  re- 
sources and  the  environment  all 
testify  to  this.  Only  when  people 
attain  within  themselves  what  may 
be  called  a  "mental  ecology," 
where  all  aspects  and  processes 
are  interdependent  and  synergetic, 


can  the  human  race  discover  what 
its  ultimate  potential  is  and  solve 
the  immense  problems  that  inat- 
tention to  right-hemisphere  func- 
tioning has  caused.  Consequently, 
as  Samples  has  said,  a  more  pro- 
ductive approach  to  mental  health 

is  one  in  which  both  capacities, 
the  rational  and  the  metaphoric, 
are  legitimate.  It  is  an  image  of 
equal  access  to  the  functions 
celebrated  by  both.  The  joy  of 
closure  and  convergent  mind 
function  is  only  matched  by  the 
joy  of  new  metaphoric  nonver- 
gent  discovery.  When  both  of 
these  capacities  are  considered 
legitimate  and  celebrated  fully, 
the  synergic  mind  prevails.13 

That  it  is  nature's  intent  for  both 
hemispheres  to  be  used  synergeti- 
cally  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
two  halves  of  the  "new  brain"  are 
connected  over  the  bridge  of  the 
corpus  callosum.  They  cooperate 
in  this  way  in  the  completion  of 
certain  functions.  Thus,  Ornstein 
noted,  "a  complete  human  con- 
sciousness involves  the  polarity 
and  integration  of  the  two  modes" 
of  consciousness  represented  by 
each  hemisphere.14 

In  many  respects  the  brain  works 
well  when  each  hemisphere  per- 
forms its  own  function  in  solving 
a  task  or  problem.  The  analytic  and 
holistic  modes  complement  each 
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other;  each  provides  a  dimension 
lacking  in  the  other.15  But  at  other 
times  the  two  modes  are  in  conflict. 
Then  the  activities  of  one  half  can 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
other  half.  Ornstein  and  Galin  wrote 
that 

employing  the  inappropriate  cog- 
nitive system  may  not  only  be  in- 
efficient, it  may  actually  interfere 
with  processing  in  the  appropri- 
ate system.  |  Research  suggests] 
that  the  human  brain  has  evolved 
with  verbal  and  nonverbal  func- 
tions in  separate  hemispheres  to 
reduce  the  interference  of  one 
system  with  the  other.16 

In  education  this  means  that  an  in- 
dividual's preferred  cognitive  style 
may  facilitate  his  learning  of  one 
type  of  subject  matter  while  ham- 
pering the  learning  of  another  type. 
Consequently,  a  student  may  have 
difficulty  with  one  part  of  a  curric- 
ulum due  to  his  inability  to  change 
to  the  cognitive  mode  appropriate 
to  the  work  he  is  doing  or  because 
the  left  hemisphere's  ability  to  note 
and  label  details  can  interfere  with 
his  perception  of  an  overall  pat- 
tern.17 

Clearly  the  left-hemisphere  func- 
tions of  analysis  and  language 
should  be  kept  separate  from  the 
kind  of  right-hemisphere  functions 
of  holistic  and  relational  thinking 
that  are  characterized  by  music. 


Music  educators  who  place  too 
much  emphasis  on  analysis  and 
words — labels,  names,  prepack- 
aged verbalizations  of  concepts  in 
chart  form,  and  the  like — end  up 
overemphasizing  left-hemisphere 
abstract  knowledge  to  the  potential 
detriment  of  music  learning,  which 
is  clearly  a  nonverbal,  right-hemi- 
sphere kind  of  process.  The  kind 
of  verbal-analytic  knowledge  that 
is  most  appropriate  is  the  kind  that 
directly  contributes  to  music  per- 
ception, to  providingthe  right  hemi- 
sphere with  the  stimulus  input  of 
selective  attention  necessary  to  its 
"purer"  musical  thinking. 

In  this  way  the  student's  re- 
sponse to  music  as  music  (right 
hemisphere)  is  potentially  en- 
riched. No  amount  of  verbal-ana- 
lytic knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
will  have  this  result.  And  long  after 
the  specific  verbal  information  has 
been  forgotten  (i.e.,  the  left  hemi- 
sphere cannot  recall  it),  the  right 
hemisphere  is  still  able  to  operate 
effectively,  and  the  learner  can 
maintain  the  ability  to  respond  in 
the  newly  enriched  way — even 
years  later.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  aphorism,  "Education  is 
what  remains  after  everything  you 
have  learned  has  been  forgotten." 
Education  is  not  the  verbal-analytic 
information  and  skills  of  so  much 
of  today's  schooling.  It  is  the  last- 
ing attitudes,  values,  habits,  and 
tendencies  made  possible  by  the 
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full  cooperation  of  all  mental  fac- 
ulties. 

Conditions  for  Learning 

Long-term  learning — positive  and 
negative — is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  mind  is  able  to  re- 
member virtually  all  it  was  ever 
aware  of,  including  the  most  trivial 
details.18  But  there  are  several  con- 
ditions of  this  process. 

One  condition  is  that  such  mem- 
ory (learning)  is  situational:  it  is  de- 
termined in  part  by  the  nature  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  learning 
occurs.  Students  "pay  attention" 
in  school  and  learn  things  that  are 
tied  to  an  abstract,  not  a  concrete, 
teaching-learning  situation;  they 
learn  something  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  earning  a  grade.19  Conse- 
quently, since  most  school  situa- 
tions have  no  counterparts  outside 
of  the  school,  a  student  usually 
"forgets"  what  was  learned — if  in- 
deed this  can  be  regarded  as  learn- 
ing at  all,  The  learning  situation  is 
like  a  filing  system  where  an  item 
is  stored  with  a  specific  retrieval 
code  keyed  to  that  situation.  If  the 
situation  eliciting  that  particular 
code  is  not  encountered  again,  the 
filed  item  remains  untouched  and 
unused. 

A  second  condition  of  "memory" 
learning  is  that  it  appears  to  be 
bound  to  the  state  of  arousal  that 
existed  for  the  original  learning.20 
The  ability  to  remember,  therefore, 


depends  to  some  degree  on  the 
ability  to  recreate  or  reenter  the 
state  of  arousal,  the  feeling  tone 
or  affective  quality,  that  character- 
ized the  brain  at  the  time  of  learn- 
ing.21 Therefore,  since  there  is 
always  some  element  of  subjectiv- 
ity, some  halo  of  feeling  that 
accompanies  all  we  ever  learn,  it 
is  simply  not  good  enough  to 
consider  what  so-called  objective 
content  or  skill  is  being  taught. 
The  student's  feelings  while  or 
after  learning  takes  place  will  de- 
termine if  learning  will  be  effective. 

Musical  Thinking 

The  paradox  that  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  both  cooperate 
and  interfere  with  one  another  can 
be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  all  thinking  is  not  verbal.22  Em- 
pirical evidence  for  nonverbal  think- 
ing clearly  indicates  that  the  brain's 
"neuronal  actions"  send  "neuronal 
messages"23  to  different  parts  of 
the  brain  for  a  variety  of  responses. 
Neuronal  messages  are  initially 
nonverbal  and  stand  behind  all  of 
our  nonverbal  functioning.  Some 
neuronal  messages,  however,  are 
externalized.  Words,  spoken  or 
written,  are  sometimes  used  on 
such  occasions  to  "express"  the 
initially  nonverbal  neuronal  mes- 
sage. But  gestures  and  facial  ex- 
pressions are  also  used  to  augment 
the  meaning  of  what  we  may  say. 
If  love  was  entirely  a  verbal  con- 
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cept  it  would  be  conducted  entirely 
by  means  of  words,  written  or 
spoken.  A  caress  or  holding  hands, 
however,  can  hold  more  meaning 
for  lovers  than  saying  "I  love  you." 

The  same  thing  holds  for  music, 
it  is  another  kind  of  externalizing 
of  neuronal  messages,  of  non- 
verbal thoughts  or  concepts.  All  art 
has  this  character.  It  simply  does 
not  give  itself  up  to  verbalizing. 
Imagine,  for  example,  explaining 
or  describing  a  fine  painting  to  a 
blind  person  or  doing  the  same 
thing  for  a  deaf  person  with  regard 
to  a  piece  of  music.  There  is  noth  - 
ing one  can  say  that  equals  the 
direct  experience  of  the  music. 

It  is  clear  that  musical  thinking 
is  not  and  need  not  in  most  cases 
be  verbal.  This  is,  of  course,  exact- 
ly what  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
fact  that  verba!  thinking  is  a  left- 
hemisphere  activity,  whereas  musi- 
cal thinking  is  a  right-hemisphere 
activity.  The  right  hemisphere  is 
largely  mute:  it  cannot  speak, 
though  it  does  have  a  small  vocab- 
ulary to  which  it  can  respond.24  As 
indicated  earlier,  the  two  hemi- 
spheres can  cooperate,  but  some- 
times they  conflict.  Consequently, 
verbal-analytic  left-hemisphere 
thinking  can  prevent  or  negatively 
influence  the  musical  responding 
of  the  right  hemisphere.  This  is 
often  the  result  in  those  music 
situations  where  a  premium  is 


placed  on  verbal  learning  rather 
than  on  musical  learning. 

For  these  reasons,  aiming  in- 
struction solely  or  mainly  at  the 
kind  of  left-hernisphere  activities 
that  are  favored  by  public  schools, 
colleges,  and  society  results  only 
in  apparent,  very  short-term  learn- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  musical 
learning  is  not  always  separate 
from  left-hemisphere  functions. 
Plainly,  verbal  thinking  can  be  used 
as  a  means  rather  than  as  an  end. 
In  this  capacity  it  can  be  used  to 
direct  attention,  to  reflect  upon 
experience,  to  encode  certain  kinds 
of  experience  and  learning  of  great 
use  to  musical  thinking.  But  treat- 
ing such  functions  as  ends  worthy 
of  consideration  for  their  own  sake 
is  directly  and  inevitably  detri- 
mental to  the  effectiveness  of 
musical  thinking,  which  is  largely 
a  right-hemisphere  function. 

Students  who  are  weak  in  verbal 
skills  or  who  exhibit  cognitive 
styles  that  favor  right-hemisphere 
activity  are  lost  to  music  instruc- 
tion that  highlights  verbal-analytic 
processes.  Often  numbered  among 
such  students  are  members  of 
minority  groups  in  our  urban  inner 
cities.25  Such  children  and  others 
— often  potentially  talented — who 
favor  what  may  be  called  "direct 
musical  thinking"  (as  opposed  to 
indirect  verbal-analytic  thinking 
about  music)  are  heard  as  adults  to 
mutter:  "I  like  music,  but  1  don't 
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know  anything  about  it."  Clearly  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  knowing  about 
music  but  of  direct  musical  think- 
ing where  those  neuronal  messages 
that  issue  from  music  stimuli  result 
in  responses  (covert  or  overt) 
characteristic  of  music  behaviors. 
Thus  music  reading  is  not  the  same 
as  playing  by  ear;  teachers  who 
emphasize  the  former  (which  is 
mainly  left-hemisphere  symbol 
manipulation)  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  latter  (which  is,  of  course,  a 
function  of  the  metaphoric  mind) 
do  a  great  disservice  to  music  and 
to  students. 

Clearly,  too,  the  musical  re- 
sponse while  listening  is  not  verbal. 
The  listener  does  not  (or  should  not 
if  the  two  hemispheres  are  to  avoid 
interfering  with  one  another)  listen 
in  the  manner  of  an  inner,  subvocal 
dialogue:  "Ah  yes,  there  is  the  first 
theme  in  the  key  of  G  minor."  This 
is  clearly  a  left-hemisphere  func- 
tion consisting  of  analysis,  frag- 
mentation, and  labeling.  If  the  brain 
is  listening  to  its  own  inner  conver- 
sation, it  is  not  listening  to  the 
music.  Musical  response  is  holistic 
and  depends  on  perceiving  and 
responding  to  relations  among 
parts,  patterns,  and  connections, 
often  occurring  simultaneously.  It 
should  be  remembered  that 
whereas  left-hernisphere  functions 
cannot  deal  with  simultaneous 
input  except  by  alternating  atten- 
tion quickly,  the  right-hemisphere's 


relatively  undifferentiated  anatom- 
ical functioning  makes  this  kind  of 
processing  possible. 

Michael  Polanyi  calls  this  non- 
specific kind  of  processing  "tacit 
knowledge."26  The  contention  that 
nonfocused  tacit  knowing  is  in- 
volved in  processing  musical  stim- 
uli finds  some  justification  in  an 
experiment  in  which  trained  musi- 
cians  evidenced  less  mental  activ- 
ity while  listening  than  untrained 
listeners.27  Other  relevant  evidence 
indicates  that  one  hemisphere  is 
inactive  when  the  other  is  en- 
gaged,28 and  this  in  turn  suggests 
that  focal  attention  by  the  left 
hemisphere  (e.g.,  labeling)  can 
interfere  with  the  tacit  knowing 
(e.g.,  listening  appreciation)  of  the 
right  hemisphere. 

How  to  Prompt  Music  Learning 

Music  learning  can  occur  quite 
naturally  and  informally,  as  when 
a  child  receives  an  education  al- 
most directly  in  a  right-hemisphere 
sense  by  growing  up  in  a  home 
where  music  is  highly  valued  and 
thus  is  performed  and  listened  to 
in  a  regular  and  natural  manner. 
But  when  removed  to  the  more  for- 
mal aspects  of  school,  other  fac- 
tors mitigate  such  "natural"  learn- 
ing. Teachers  arrange  or  provide 
certain  music  stimuli,  music  en- 
vironments, music  problems.  These 
call  upon  the  students  to  devote 
conscious    attention  (left-hemi- 
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sphere  for  the  most  part)  to  the 
music  knowledge  or  skills  thus 
emphasized.  It  is  through  this 
process  of  left-hemisphere  empha- 
sis that  the  student  is  able  to  even 
know  of  the  existence  of  the 
knowledge  or  skill  in  question. 

Such  emphases  can  be  regarded 
as  requiring  at  least  one  of  the 
following  conditions: 

•  They  must  be  encountered  in 
very  strong  states  of  arousal  (of 
a  positive  nature,  we  would  hope) 
and  thus  retained  as  vivid 
memories. 

•  If  not  encountered  in  such  a  high 
feeling  tone  situation,  the  learn- 
ing or  skill  in  question  must  be 
emphasized  over  and  over  again. 

Either  manner  of  acquiring  learn- 
ing results  in  a  cognitive  strength- 
ening of  it.  That  is  not  enough, 
however.  Two  further  conditions 
must  be  considered. 

•  Such  learning  must  be  encoun- 
tered or  applied  to  situations  sim- 
ilar or  related  to  the  kind  the 
learner  can  be  expected  to  en- 
counter in  life.  Thus  it  should  be 
generalizable,  rather  than  too 
highly  specific,  and  should  be 
highly  varied  and  increasingly 
refined  at  subsequent  levels  (i.e., 
a  "spiral"  curriculum). 

•  Returning  to  a  learning  over  and 
over  again  to  strengthen  it 
should  be  done  in  a  context 
where  sheer  repetition  (rote  or 


imitative  learning)  gives  way  to 
increasing  independence  and  to 
occasions  for  students  to  use 
independently  what  they  have 
learned. 

At  a  certain  point  after  a  given 
learning  has  been  emphasized  in 
a  conscious  left-hemisphere  man- 
ner, cognitively  strengthened  by 
arousal  or  accumulated  contact, 
and  applied  in  a  wide  variety  of 
real-life  situations,  the  need  for 
conscious  (mediating)  attention  is 
dropped,  sometimes  gradually, 
sometimes  all  of  a  sudden.  At  this 
point  the  learning  in  question  has 
been  normalized  or  habituated;  it  is 
now  largely  a  function  of  the  right 
hemisphere,  which  integrates  this 
previously  isolated  learning  into  its 
general  ability  to  respond  more 
holistically.29 

The  Place  of  "Subception" 
in  Music  Education 

Learning  in  this  form,  fully  nor- 
malized or  actualized  as  a  right- 
hemisphere  function  after  much 
left-hemisphere  emphasis  of  it,  is 
responsible  for  much  of  our  most 
significant  human  functioning,  as 
well  as  for  many  lower-order  be- 
haviors. It  is  the  source  of  our  atti- 
tudes and  values,  our  prejudices 
and  preferences,  and  of  our  "pure," 
nonverbal,  holistic  musical  think- 
ing. This  function  has  been  called 
"subattentional,"  or  "subration- 
al,"30  because  most  people  ordinar- 
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ily  do  not  consciously  think  about 
it;  when  they  do,  when  it  is  brought 
to  conscious  attention,  it  is — for 
the  moment — a  left-hemisphere 
activity. 

Known  also  as  "subception,"31 
this  function  is  a  counterbalance 
to  conception.  It  is  largely  a  right- 
hemisphere  process  occurring  so 
quickly  (because  of  the  unique 
processing  possible  there)  that 
often  it  seems  like  "inborn"  knowl- 
edge, "insight,"  "inspiration,"  or 
"intuition."  The  prevalence  of  "in-" 
for  each  expression  is  probably 
more  than  coincidental.  This  pro- 
cess has  also  been  referred  to  as 
"cognitive  appraisal."32  In  this 
frame  of  reference  all  contents  of 
consciousness  at  any  given  mo- 
ment are  almost  instantly  "ap- 
praised" (evaluated)  in  terms  of 
past  experience,  past  learning.33 
This  happens  so  quickly  that  we  are 
often  not  even  aware  of  how  such 
past  learning  can  "color"  our  per- 
ception with  the  subjectivity  of  per- 
sonal experience.  Thus  it  is  difficult 
to  be  truly  "objective"  about  any- 
thing, claims  of  psychologists  and 
other  scientists  notwithstanding. 

An  unfortunate  byproduct  of  this 
kind  of  process  is  the  fact  that  new 
experiences  are  always  being  eval- 
uated in  terms  of  old  experiences, 
understandings,  concepts,  and 
meanings.  According  to  Gestalt 
psychotherapists,  there  is  much 
such  "unfinished  business,"  as 


they  call  it,  hanging  around  not  far 
from  consciousness,  annoying  us 
and  influencing  our  behavior.  So 
while  this  kind  of  brain  functioning 
is  responsible  for  productive  learn- 
ing of  the  kind  that  gets  us  through 
life  and  provides  as  well  many  of 
our  pleasures  and  enrichments,  it 
is  also  the  source  of  some  discom- 
fort. It  also  explains  why  people 
can  so  differ  in  their  views  of  what 
is  "real."  Given  contrasting  per- 
sonal histories,  different  views 
about  reality  can  be  at  consider- 
able variance. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  see  how  the  music  activity 
of  the  right  hemisphere  profits 
from  the  past,  conscious  activities 
of  the  left  hemisphere  even  long 
after  such  verbal-analytic  knowl- 
edge has  been  forgotten  by  the  left 
hemisphere.  Such  knowledge  is 
normalized  as  subception — a  right 
hemisphere,  nonverbal,  nonspe- 
cific function.  By  means  of  this 
subception  an  instant  evaluation 
of  ail  experience  is  carried  on  as 
cognitive  appraisal.  Depending  on 
the  verdict  of  this  evaluation,  we 
experience  certain  states  of  arousal 
generally  called  feelings,  affects, 
values,  attitudes,  and  so  on.  These 
states  of  arousal  are  then  tied  to 
the  specific  situations  in  or  for 
which  they  were  learned. 

Long  after  the  specific  learning 
has  departed  from  consciousness, 
from  verbal-analytic  attention,  long 
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after  it  has  gotten  misfiled  some- 
where in  our  memory  storage,  it 
continues  to  influence  and  operate 
in  the  metaphoric  mind.  The  effect 
is  not  unlike  the  manner  in  which 
the  erosion  created  by  one  rainfall 
continues  to  have  an  effect  long 
after  the  water  that  created  it  has 
gone,  nor  unlike  the  continued  in- 
fluence over  behavior  exerted  by 
parents,  family,  and  childhood 
friends  in  spite  of  being  separated 
from  them,  or  long  after  they  have 
passed  from  daily  consciousness. 

The  Influence  of  the  "New  Brain" 
on  the  Individual 

The  almost  "magical"  function- 
ing of  the  human  brain  is  just  be- 
ginning to  be  understood.  Music 
educators,  as  well  as  all  arts  edu- 
cators, are  in  a  position  to  make 
good  use  of  such  new  information 
and  understanding.  Music  educa- 
tors who  are  also  researchers 
should  investigate  more  fully  the 
operations  of  the  brain,  and  the 
implications  of  such  discoveries 
should  be  used  to  facilitate  music 
education.  The  amount  of  new  re- 
search is  simply  overwhelming, 
and  the  researches  and  ideas  re- 
lated here  have  barely  scratched 
the  surface.  For  example,  "brain" 
and  "mind"  have  been  used  as 
synonyms,  but  some  highly  re- 
spected researchers  do  not  equate 
the  mind  with  the  brain.34 
Also,  while  reference  has  been 


made  to  certain  functions  as  being 
the  province  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  hemispheres,  this  is  simply  for 
the  convenience  of  verbal  refer- 
ence. It  is  more  correct  to  recog- 
nize that,  as  Ornstein  has  put  it, 
"we  are  biologically  equipped  to 
process  information  in  two  distinct 
and  complementary  modes  which 
are  developed  in  different  man- 
ners,"35 and  that  "these  specializa- 
tions are  not  to  be  considered  con- 
cretely as  absolute  entities,  but  as 
relative  predominances  of  one 
hemisphere  or  another."36  Memory, 
for  example,  seems  to  be  divided 
to  some  degree  across  both  hemi- 
spheres. Consequently,  Galin  wrote, 
"what  is  different  about  the  two 
hemispheres  is  the  way  they  treat 
the  same  subject;  it  is  more  a  dif- 
ference of  style  than  content."37 

Ultimately,  equally  educating 
both  hemispheres  is  a  matter  of 
freedom.  Such  a  balance  allows  the 
individual  the  freedom  to  choose 
which  mode  of  consciousness  to 
apply.  The  determinism  of  be- 
haviorism (such  as  B.  F.  Skinner's 

Beyond  Freedom    and  Dignity, 

Knopf,  1971,  which  denies  the  need 
for  human  freedom)  and  the  frag- 
menting tendencies  of  behaviorist 
reductionism  (which  reduces  every- 
thing analytically  to  study  its  parts, 
thereby  ignoring  the  whole)  is  in- 
creasingly a  thing  of  the  past  in 
psychology  and  potentially  in  life. 

At  the  very  beginning  it  was 
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pointed  out  that  the  brain  is  really 
several  brains.  Reference  so  far 
has  been  made  only  to  the  so- 
called  "new  brain."  This  implies 
that  there  is  an  "old  brain,"  and  in- 
deed there  is.  In  fact  there  are  two 
brains  that  make  up  the  "old 
brain":  the  "reptilian  brain,"  and 
the  "old  mammalian  brain/'38  The 
collective  old  brain  is  one  we  large- 
ly share  with  our  evolutionary  de- 
scendants in  the  lower  animal  king- 
dom. Its  oldest  part,  the  reptilian 
brain,  controls  many  of  our  bodily 
functions  including,  as  Hart  noted, 
"such  complex  tasks  as  reading, 
riding  a  bicycle,  playing  a  violin, 
or  keeping  balance  while  running 
across  rough  ground  in  a  high 
wind."39  The  newer  part,  the  old 
mammalian  brain,  generally  is  re- 
sponsible for  factors  relative  to  our 
perception  of  situations.  Especially 
important  in  this  regard  is  the 
limbic  system,  which  is  part  of  the 
old  mammalian  brain  and  which  is 
the  seat  of  our  emotions  and  feel- 
ing life.*  Here,  for  example,  are 
those  emotional  conditions  that 
make  possible  "fight  or  flight"  re- 
sponses, and  other  survival  mecha- 
nisms such  as  the  desire  to  pro- 
create. 

Generally,  the  collective  old 
brain  deals  with  instincts,  certain 
emotions,  sexual  impulses,  and 
other  motivational  impulses  of  a 
non-cognitive,  nonverbal  sort.  The 
old  brain  thus  is  especially  suscep- 


tible to  conditioning.  But  the  new 
brain  is  the  means  by  which  man 
is  made  free  of  the  kind  of  deter- 
minism found  elsewhere  in  most  of 
the  animal  kingdom.40  With  his  new 
brain,  man  can  choose,  can  decide, 
can  forge  his  own  existence.  Seen 
in  this  way,  "the  old  brain,"  wrote 
William  B.  Gevarter,  "is  essentially 
the  robot  in  humans,  just  as  it  is 
in  animals.  Its  programs  and  re- 
sponses are  a  function  of  experi- 
ence and  input  from  the  new  brain. 
The  new  brain  is  our  basis  for  free- 
dom and  self-control."41 

The  old  brain  has  the  capacity  to 
act  directly  on  either  segment  of 
the  new  brain.  But  the  major  ac- 
cess to  the  old  brain  by  the  new  is 
through  the  right  hemisphere,  es- 
pecially through  those  normalized 
activities  of  cognitive  appraisal 
and  subception  that  are  very  much 
similar  in  type  and  function  to 
those  of  the  old  brain.42  Also,  it  is 
mainly  by  means  of  addressing  the 
old  brain,  particularly  its  emotions 
and  situational  arousal  states,  mo- 
tivational impulses,  and  other  kinds 
of  nonverbal  actions,  that  signifi- 
cant learning  is  possible.43  In  this 
the  arts  enjoy  a  particularly  favor- 
able position,  for  the  primary 
means  at  the  disposal  of  arts  educa- 
tors (right  hemisphere)  are  also  the 
ends  (metaphoric  mind)  toward 
which  arts  education  strives. 

Only  one  thing  remains  to  be 
added:  the  consideration  that  chil- 
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dren  do  not  develop  a  clear  domi- 
nance of  left  over  right  hemisphere 
until  around  ten  years  old.  Around 
this  time  usually  the  left  hemi- 
sphere becomes  dominant  for 
speech,  and  all  else  as  explained 
so  far  falls  into  line.  This,  along 
with  a  host  of  other  factors,  makes 
the  age  of  nine-to-ten  especially 
pivotal  and  confirms  the  absolute 
importance  of  the  "middle  school," 
not  as  a  description  of  an  adminis- 
trative convenience,  but  as  an  edu- 
cational principle.  Before  this  age, 
children  are  more  able  than  they 
will  ever  be  again  to  relate  holisti- 
cally  to  the  world  around  them. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  par- 
ticularly crucial  time  for  attitude; 
for  the  feeling  tone  of  learning  tak- 
ing place  at  this  time  will  also  be- 
come solidified  and  increasingly 
difficult  to  change.  It  is  all  the  more 
important,  then,  that  a  music  edu- 
cation not  consist  solely  of  music 
reading  and  other  left-hemisphere 
activities. 

Around  this  time — typically  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades — reactions 

NOTES 


negative  to  music  class  can  be- 
come set,  as  for  example  when 
some  boys  become  disaffected  with 
singing  or  when  instrumental  stu- 
dents rebel  against  practicing  page 
after  page  of  whole  notes  that  are 
not  as  rewarding  as  playing  "by 
ear"  or  playing  melodies  with  an 
accompaniment  (taped  on  cassette 
if  necessary).  Music  classes  should 
dwell  more  upon  right-hemisphere 
kinds  of  musical  learning,  while 
using  the  other  mode  of  conscious- 
ness when  and  as  it  is  useful  in  en- 
hancing musical,  metaphoric  think- 
ing. 

Educating  solely  the  left  half  of 
students'  brains  results  inevitably 
in  the  human  control  that  flows 
from  the  unnaturalness  of  logical, 
language,  or  symbol-based  sys- 
tems. Education  of  the  right  half 
results  in  freedom  from  such  con- 
trol. Samples  stated  that  "human 
freedom  includes  freedom  to  create 
the  metaphors  by  which  we  live, 
then  to  choose  whether  these  meta- 
phors limit  or  extend.  All  ideas  can 
be  tools  or  weapons.  It  is  the  choice 
that  makes  the  difference."44 
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The  Lessons  of  Nadia  Boulanger 


By  Paul  Hume,  Washington  Post,  September  11,  1977 


In  1925  when  Aaron  Copland's  Or- 
gan Symphony  was  given  its  world 
premiere  by  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony under  the  baton  of  Walter 
Da m rose h,  the  solo  organist  was 
Nadia  Boulanger. 

In  1938  when  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Concerto  received  its  world 
premiere  at  the  famous  George- 
town estate  for  which  it  was  named, 
the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  was 
Nadia  Boulanger. 

In  1956  when  Grace  Kelly  of  Phil- 
adelphia married  Prince  Rainier  of 
Monaco,  the  music  for  the  glamor- 
ous ceremony  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Monaco  was  selected  and  in  large 
part  conducted  by  Nadia  Bou- 
langer. The  elegant  programs  given 
to  the  wedding  guests  described 
Boulanger  as  "Maitre  de  Chapelle 
de  S.A.S.  le  Prince  Souverain." 

On  Friday  [September  16],  Nadia 
Boulanger,  the  most  remarkable 
woman  of  20th-century  music,  will 
be  90.  And  if  her  failing  health  per- 
mits, she  will  spend  at  least  a  part 
of  the  day  doing  exactly  what  she 
has  been  doing  for  nearly  60  years 
at  the  very  same  address:  giving 


peerless  advice  to  a  promising 

young  composer. 

It  was  to  that  same  address,  36 
Rue  Ballu,  that  Aaron  Copland 
went  in  the  fall  of  1921  after  a  sum- 
mer of  study  with  Boulanger  at  the 
brand  new  American  School  at 
Fontainebleau,  outside  of  Paris.  In 
recent  years,  another  line  has  been 
added  to  the  address.  It  is  now  also 
called  "1  Place  Lili  Boulanger,"  in 
memory  of  the  greatly  gifted  young- 
er sister  of  Nadia,  who  died  in  1918 
at  the  age  of  24. 

There  can  be  no  question  that 
Nadia  Boulanger  has  been  the 
most  influential  teacher  of  music 
in  this  century.  Even  a  very  abbre- 
viated list  of  those  who  have  stud- 
ied with  her,  both  in  Paris  and  dur- 
ing her  several  visits  to  this  coun- 
try, demonstrates  the  way  in  which 
her  principles  have  spread  through- 
out the  world  of  music  into  at  least 
three  generations  of  composers. 

Copland  was  the  very  first  of  the 
Americans.  He  was  so  excited  after 
first  hearing  Boulanger  in  a  class 
that  his  name  headed  the  list  of 
those  to  be  enrolled  in  the  new 
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Fontainebleau  school.  Following 
him  from  this  country  were  such 
now-famous  names  as  Virgil  Thom- 
son, Roy  Harris,  Walter  Piston,  El- 
liott Carter,  Mark  Blitzstein,  and 
younger  men  like  Arthur  Berger, 
David  Diamond,  Irving  Fine,  Harold 
Shapero,  Easley  Blackwood,  and 
Russell  Woollen.  Among  the  young- 
est of  the  last  generation  to  work 
with  Boulanger  have  been  two  from 
the  Washington  area,  Robert  Shafer 
and  Reilly  Lewis. 

You  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
vast  differences  between  the  basic 
clarity,  the  sophisticated  elegance 
and  rootsy  feeling  of  Virgil  Thom- 
son, and  the  stringent  economies, 
mingled  with  extreme  rhythmic 
complexities  of  Elliott  Carter,  and 
then  contrast  these  with  the  highly 
romantic  style  expressed  in  solid 
symphonic  forms  of  Walter  Piston, 
you  get  a  minute  glimpse  of  one  of 
Boulanger's  basic  attitudes:  to  find 
and  help  each  composer  to  develop 
his  own  individual  style  with  excel- 
lence. 

By  1957,  Jean  Cocteau  summed 
up  both  her  achievement  as  a 
teacher  and  her  immutable  stan- 
dards in  teaching  when  he  wrote: 
"There  are  those  names  which 
escape  from  the  cyclone  of  indif- 
ference, and  the  ogre  of  daily 
events.  The  name  of  Nadia  Bou- 
langer is  one  of  these,  for  it  has 
attained  a  position  of  nobility  that 
makes  it  invisible  to  the  mediocre." 


Cocteau  continued,  "It  is  rare  that 
a  young  musician  intrigues  us,  or 
that  his  work  at  least  partially 
opens  a  door,  without  his  disclos- 
ing that  he  is  a  pupil  of  Nadia  Bou- 
langer." 

By  the  time  she  was  30,  Copland 
says,  "Mademoiselle  knew  every- 
thing there  was  to  know  about 
music;  she  knew  the  oldest  and  the 
latest  music,  pre-Bach  and  post- 
Stravinsky  and  knew  it  cold.  All 
technical  know-how  was  at  her  fin- 
gertips: harmonic  transposition, 
figured  bass,  score  reading,  organ 
registration,  instrumental  tech- 
niques, structural  analyses,  the 
school  fugue  and  the  free  fugue, 
the  Greek  modes  and  Gregorian 
chant." 

Boulanger's  father,  Ernest,  was  a 
professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
and  a  Prix  de  Rome  winner.  Her 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Rus- 
sian, Prince  Micheletzky.  Entered 
at  the  Conservatory  at  an  early  age, 
Nadia,  when  she  was  15,  won  its 
first  prize  in  harmony.  One  year 
later,  she  carried  off  first  prizes  in 
organ,  in  accompaniment,  and  in 
Gabriel  Faure's  class  in  fugue.  No 
wonder  then  that  Aaron  Copland 
thought,  that  first  time  he  listened 
to  Boulanger  lecture — it  was  in  a 
harmony  class  in  which  she  was 
discussing  Mussorgsky's  opera, 
Boris  Godunov — "I  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed  such  enthusiasm 
and  such  clarity  in  teaching.  I  im- 
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mediately  suspected  that  I  had 
found  my  teacher."  He  did  raise 
one  very  large  question,  however, 
before  his  capitulation:  "No  one  to 
my  knowledge  had  ever  before 
thought  of  studying  composition 
with  a  woman."  Remember,  this 
was  1921.  "The  idea  was  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  world  has  never  produced  a 
first-rate  woman  composer,  so  it 
follows  that  no  woman  could  pos- 
sibly hope  to  teach  composition. 
Moreover,  how  would  it  sound  to 
the  folks  back  home?" 

If,  to  the  names  of  the  Americans 
who  have  studied  with  Boulanger, 
you  add  those  from  such  other 
countries  as  Japan,  Poland,  Chile, 
Norway,  Turkey,  England,  and  many 
more,  you  see  yet  more  clearly  the 
ways  in  which,  first  through  her  own 
teaching,  and  after  that,  through 
the  teaching  of  those  whom  she 
taught,  Boulanger's  ideas  on  music 
have  pervaded  our  time. 

A  single  example  will  illustrate 
the  directness  and  strength  of  that 
pervasiveness.  In  Copland's  jazzy 
Piano  Concerto,  which  he  wrote  in 
1926,  it  is  easy  to  hear,  indeed  it  is 
impossible  not  to  hear  clearly,  vari- 
ous elements  that  come  into  prom- 
inent play  in  Leonard  Bernstein's 
West  Side  Story  of  1958.  This  kind 
of  influence  could  be  multiplied 
hundreds  of  times  in  music  written 
in  the  past  half-century. 

Boulanger's  contributions  have, 


however,  by  no  means  been  con- 
fined to  the  classes  she  has  taught 
in  Paris  in  the  history  of  music, 
harmony,  counterpoint,  theory,  ac- 
companiment, and  composition, 
classes  she  has  continued  each 
summer  at  Fontainebleau  except 
when  war  made  them  impossible. 
In  1952  she  took  over  the  direction 
of  that  school,  following  the  great 
French  pianist  Robert  Casadesus 
in  the  top  spot. 

For  Boulanger  has  always  been  a 
performer  as  well  as  a  teacher.  Not 
only  did  she  persuade  her  young 
pupil  Copland  to  write  an  organ 
symphony  so  she  could  play  it  with 
the  Damrosch  orchestra,  she  also 
played  it  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  that  same  season.  In  subsequent 
seasons  she  became  the  first  wom- 
an to  conduct  regular  subscription 
concerts  of  the  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia orchestras,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Royal  Phil- 
harmonic in  London.  To  these  she 
added  appearances  with  the  Paris 
Conservatory  Orchestra  and  the 
London  Symphony. 

In  1937,  Boulanger  persuaded  a 
record  company  to  permit  her  to 
make  recordings  that  were  of  his- 
toric significance,  as  she  took  into 
a  Paris  studio  an  ensemble  of  sing- 
ers and  instrumentalists  of  her  own 
choosingto  record,  for  the  firsttime, 
a  wide  selection  of  vocal  works  by 
Claudio  Monteverdi,  whose  music 
was.  at  that  time,  largely  unknown 
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to  any  public.  (That  recording,  for- 
merly issued  in  this  country  on 
Angel  COLH  20,  is  still  occasionally 
available  on  Seraphim  60125.) 

Some  today  who  hear  Boulan- 
ger's  first  recording  of  Monteverdi 
immediately  put  on  very  superior 
looks  and  indignantly  demand, 
"What  is  she  doing  with  a  PIANO  in 
that  music!"  What  they  do  not  real- 
ize is  that  in  1937,  even  the  historic 
work  of  Wanda  Landowska  and  the 
pioneers  of  baroque  performance 
practice  had  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  the  piano,  superbly 
modulated,  seemed  out  of  place. 
By  1952,  however,  Boulanger,  hav- 
ing played  the  piano  in  the  earlier 
recording  with  astounding,  fluent 
delicacy,  had  switched  to  her  ex- 
quisite Pieyel  harpsichord. 

During  these  same  years,  Bou- 
langer campaigned  effectively  on 
behalf  not  only  of  Monteverdi  and 
early  French  music,  but  also  for 
such  rare  items,  in  those  days,  as 
the  Schuetz  Passions,  and  the 
Faure  Requiem.  Today  the  Faure  is 
a  standby  for  many  parish  choirs, 
but  Boulanger,  who  was  later  to  cite 
it  as  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
of  contemporary  music,  was  among 
the  first  to  perform  it  with  major  or- 
chestras. It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  when  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Rainier  wanted  the  very  fin- 
est in  music  for  his  wedding,  he 
turned  to  Boulanger. 

Boulanger  visited  this  country 


frequently  after  that  initial  foray  to 
which  Damrosch  invited  her  in 
1925.  In  1938  she  came,  not  only  to 
present  concerts  with  the  ensemble 
with  which  she  had  recorded  Mon- 
teverdi, but  to  accept  some  of  the 
many  invitations  to  teach.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  she  first  taught  in  this 
city  at  the  Washington  College  of 
Music,  as  well  as,  in  later  years,  at 
the  Curtis,  Peabody,  and  Juilliard 
schools  of  music,  the  Longy  in  Bos- 
ton, and  on  the  campuses  of  Welles- 
ley  and  Radcliffe.  During  a  visit  to 
the  Stravinskys  in  Los  Angeles  she 
joined  the  composer  in  a  perform- 
ance at  Milis  College  of  the  new 
sonata  for  two  pianos. 

At  no  time  during  her  long  years 
as  a  teacher  were  Boulanger's  stu- 
dents, either  class  or  private,  con- 
fined to  composers.  Among  the  fa- 
mous names  that  have  worked  with 
her  have  been  men  far  more  widely 
known  in  other  fields,  like  conduc- 
tor Igor  Markevitch,  pianists  Clifford 
Curzon,  Dinu  Lipatti,  and  Dalton 
Baldwin,  and  harpsichordist  Ralph 
Kirkpatrick.  And  there  is  a  satisfy- 
ing touch  to  the  recent  appoint- 
ment as  director  of  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Elliott  Gaikin,  mu- 
sicologist and  historian  of  music, 
who  studied  with  Boulanger  in 
Paris. 

In  addition  to  that  historic  oc- 
casion when  she  conducted  the 
first  performance  of  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  Concerto,  which  Robert 
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Woods  Bliss  commissioned  from 
Stravinsky  as  a  wedding  anniver- 
sary gift  for  his  wife,  Mildred,  her 
appearances  in  Washington  never 
failed  to  make  a  vivid  impression. 

During  her  last  visit  to  this  city, 
in  May  of  1959,  Boulanger  lectured 
for  the  now-defunct  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Arts,  a  venture  head- 
ed by  Robert  Richman,  which  for 
years  brought  much  of  the  newest 
and  finest  contemporary  music  to 
Washington.  At  the  end  of  a  daz- 
zling lecture,  in  which  all  of  her 
customary  charm  and  wit  had  been 
brilliantly  mingled  with  her  keen 
intellectual  perceptions,  Boulanger 
offered  to  answer  questions  from 
the  audience.  One  listener  rose  and 
asked  if  Mademoiselle  would  be 
good  enough  to  "say  a  few  words 
about  the  origins  of  contemporary 
music."  Taking  no  more  than  a  few 
seconds  for  thought,  Boulanger  be- 
gan unhesitatingly  to  list  works 
which  she  called  "landmarks  in  the 
development  of  what  we  think  of 
as  modern  music.  Others,"  she  not- 
ed, "might  well  have  been  added." 

She  began,  to  the  astonishment 
of  some,  with  the  Faure  Requiem, 
which  was  written  in  1887.  She  then 
proceeded  to  name,  in  almost 
chronological  order,  and  without 
reference  to  notes  of  any  kind,  75 
compositions  ranging  from  Satie 
and  Debussy  through  Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg,    Bartok,  Hindemith, 


and  Messiaen  to  Copland,  Bern- 
stein, and  Blackwood. 

It  was,  in  its  spontaneous  deliv- 
ery, its  impressive  display  of  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  whole 
world  of  music,  and  in  its  steady 
cumulative  power,  one  of  the  most 
overwhelming  moments  in  my  ex- 
perience. When  she  finished,  the 
applause  was  a  roar  of  appreciation 
for  a  woman  who,  at  the  age  of  72, 
had  never  for  a  moment  lost  her 
enthusiasm  for  the  old  or  the  new 
in  music. 

That  enthusiasm  she  transmitted 
unsparingly  to  those  who  came  to 
work  with  her.  In  one  of  her  most 
humorous  observations,  Boulanger 
once  divided  the  applicants  for  her 
classes  this  way:  "There  are  three 
classifications  of  applications: 
those  without  money  and  without 
talent  (those  I  don't  take);  those 
with  talent  and  without  money 
(those  I  take);  those  with  talent 
AND  with  money  (those  I  don't 
get)."  When  it  came  to  work,  Bou- 
langer expected  from  her  pupils  the 
same  unsparing  approach  that  was 
always  hers. 

Nelita  True,  a  member  of  the  pi- 
ano faculty  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  tells  a  story  that  illus- 
trates the  kind  of  discipline  that  has 
always  controlled  Boulanger.  True 
says  that  several  years  ago,  while 
she  was  a  member  of  a  Boulanger 
class,  a  change  in  the  class  sched- 
ule was  announced  which  conflict- 
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ed  with  True's  plans  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow, where  she  had  been  invited  to 
play. 

When  she  explained  this  to  Bou- 
langer,  saying  that  she  would  be 
sorry  to  miss  the  class,  Boulanger 
replied,  "Ah,  you  are  going  on  a  va- 
cation! I  have  never  taken  a  vaca- 
tion in  my  life  unless  it  coincided 
with  my  work!" 

At  90,  Boulanger's  work  is  over. 
Her  health,  which  until  recent 
months,  had  carried  her  through 
decades  of  unremitting  work,  has 


now  failed  her.  She  is  nearly  blind 
and  much  of  the  time  must  use  a 
wheelchair.  But  in  the  far  larger 
sense,  the  work  which  Nadia  Bou- 
langer has  been  doing  for  nearly 
six  decades  will  never  come  to  an 
end.  Aaron  Copland  has  written 
about  his  famous  teacher,  "The  in- 
fluence of  this  remarkable  woman 
on  American  creative  music  will 
some  day  be  written."  As  Copland 
would  be  the  first  to  agree,  that  in- 
fluence has  already  been  written — 
in  great  quantities  of  the  finest  mu- 
sic this  country  has  produced. 
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Viva  the  "Early"  Violin 

By  Sonya  Monosoff, 

Journal  of  the  Violin  Society  of  America,  Winter  1977 


Until  the  early  1950's,  when  the 
New  York  Pro  Musica  began  giving 
concerts  of  medieval,  renaissance 
and  early  baroque  music  under  the 
direction  of  its  founder,  the  late 
Noah  Greenberg,  very  few  people  in 
the  United  States  had  heard  profes- 
sional performances  of  pre-Bach 
music.  The  Belgian  Pro  Musica  and 
various  early  music  ensembles  al- 
ready existed  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, but  many  of  these  groups 
consisted  of  amateurs.  Performing 
artists  considered  this  repertory  of 
little  or  no  value  to  them  and  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  treating  viols 
and  recorders,  and  even  harpsi- 
chords, as  serious  musical  instru- 
ments for  present  day  perform- 
ances. Addressing  this  problem  and 
prejudice,  the  well  known  Hun- 
garian musicologist  Laszlo  Somfai 
wrote  recently:  "Even  today  histori- 
cal performances  are  rather  con- 
troversial among  professional  art- 
ists, teachers  and  critics.  .  .  .  Most 
of  us  have  experienced  the  follow- 
ing attitude:  Only  those  become 
specialists  in  old  music  and  choose 
old  instruments,  who  are  simply  un- 


able to  compete  on  modern  ones. 
Or  if  a  real  professional  plays  old 
instruments,  the  other  [profession- 
als] are  afraid  he  will  discredit  the 
conventional  way  of  performing."1 

Fortunately,  since  its  pioneering 
years,  the  early  music  scene  has 
changed  significantly  throughout 
the  world.  In  this  country  there  are 
now  many  groups  and  individuals — 
instrumentalists  and  singers — who 
are,  in  their  own  ways,  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  recently  and  re- 
grettably defunct  New  York  Pro 
Musica.  There  is  great  and  increas- 
ing interest  in  performing  baroque 
and  classical  music,  as  well  as 
works  of  earlier  periods,  in  as  au- 
thentic a  manner  as  possible. 

Many  fine  violinists  are  now  turn- 
ing to  restored  eighteenth  century 
instruments  and  to  pre-Tourte  and 
early  style  bows.  Sergiu  Luca,  un- 
der Hurok  management,  has  been 
performing  Bach  on  an  instrument 
fitted  with  gut  strings.  He  also  uses 
an  early  bow,  as  does  Joseph  Sil- 
verstein,  the  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  first  rate 
soloist.  Henryk  Szeryng,  certainly 
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one  of  the  outstanding  concert  art- 
ists of  our  time,  is  interested  in 
baroque  performance  practice.  In 
the  United  States,  Stanley  Ritchie, 
first  violinist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Quartet,  Daniel  Stepner  (known 
particularly  for  his  performances 
of  the  Ives  Sonatas),  and  several 
others,  myself  included,  are  regu- 
larly giving  concerts  on  restored  or 
original  instruments  of  a  repertory 
that  extends  from  Biagio  Marini 
and  the  early  17th  century  to  early 
Beethoven.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  audiences  for  these  perform- 
ances are  enthusiastic  and  grow- 
ing. Jaap  Schroeder,  a  Dutch  violin- 
ist who  teaches  at  the  Schola  Can- 
torum  in  Basle  and  at  the  Amster- 
dam Conservatory,  and  the  Belgian 
Sigiswald  Kuijken,  who  teaches  at 
the  Hague,  now  earn  their  respec- 
tive livings  exclusively  with  the 
"early"  violin.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  early  instrument  ensem- 
bles, such  as  the  Concentus  Musi- 
cus  Vienna  and  the  Leonhardt  Con- 
sort, which  tour  successfully  and 
make  recordings. 

Centers  of  instruction  and  per- 
formance are  proliferating,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States.  Among 
the  outstanding  are  the  Baroque 
Performance  Institute  at  Oberlin 
College  and  the  Aston  Magna  Foun- 
dation, in  the  Berkshires  of  Massa- 
chusetts. At  Cornell  University,  the 
Amade  Trio  performs  standard  pi- 
ano trio  repertory  on  conventional 


instruments  as  well  as  18th  century 
music  on  restored  instruments.  A 
new  center  for  baroque  and  classi- 
cal music  has  been  established  in 
Canada  at  Wilfred  Laurier  Univer- 
sity, Waterloo,  Ontario,  where  the 
writer  conducted  a  three  day  work- 
shop on  the  baroque  violin,  Janu- 
ary 20-22,  1977;  a  more  extended 
Baroque  Workshop  will  be  held 
there  from  May  23-June  3  of  this 
year.  The  previous  issue  of  the  Vio- 
lin Society  cf  America  Journal  (Vol. 
II,  No.  4)  reported  on  the  two  day 
workshop  in  the  Performance  of 
Baroque  Violin  Music,  January  8 
and  9, 1977,  sponsored  by  the  Grad- 
uate Program  in  Music  of  Queens 
College  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  This  workshop  was  conduct- 
ed by  Jaap  Schroeder. 

As  we  all  know,  the  violins  that 
came  out  of  the  workshops  of  the 
Amati  and  Stradivari  families,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  fine  makers 
of  that  epoch,  differed  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  instruments  we 
play  today.  Originally,  the  neck  of 
the  violin  was  nailed  straight  on  to 
the  body  of  the  instrument  and  a 
wedged  fingerboard  was  placed 
above  it,  making  the  strings  paral- 
lel to  the  belly.  There  was,  there- 
fore, much  less  string  tension.  The 
bass  bar  and  sound  post  were 
smaller  than  those  we  know  today 
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and  at  times  the  bridge  was  some- 
what lower.  Except  for  the  wound  G, 
the  other  strings  were  gut.  Wound 
A  and  the  metal  E  strings  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  20th  century.  The  early 
violins  were,  therefore,  much  softer 
and  less  penetrating  in  their  sound. 
In  the  late  18th  century,  composers 
and  performers  began  to  demand 
more  powerful  and  brilliant  sound- 
ing instruments  as  the  place  of  per- 
formance was  with  increasing  fre- 
quency the  large  public  concert 
hall,  rather  than  the  intimate  salon. 
Responsive  to  these  demands  and 
changing  conditions,  makers  be- 
gan to  modify  the  violin.  The  neck 
was  pulled  back  to  increase  string 
tension,  the  fingerboard  was  ex- 
tended to  facilitate  playing  in  the 
highest  positions,  and  the  sound 
post  and  bass  bar  were  made  larger. 

Any  discussion  of  the  "early"  vio- 
lin has  to  concern  itself  with  the 
earlier  or  pre-Tourte  bows  since 
their  use  and  our  understanding  of 
their  characteristics  are  so  essen- 
tial to  a  realization  of  any  accepta- 
ble baroque  performance  practice. 
The  Tourte  model,  or  modern  bow, 
was  not  standardized  until  around 
1780  at  the  time  of  Viotti.  Earlier 
bows  came  in  a  wide  variety  of 
shapes,  lengths,  weights  and  bal- 
ances. Seventeenth  century  bows 
tended  to  be  convex  or  straight,  but 
they  began  to  assume  a  concave 
shape  in  the  course  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. These  early  bows  were  gener- 


ally shorter  and  lighter,  and  could 
execute  springy,  separate  strokes 
with  ease  and  naturalness.  There 
never  was  a  bow  such  as  the  mon- 
strosity devised  by  Telmanyi,  which 
purported  to  be  the  Bach  bow.  This 
awkward  invention  had  a  trigger- 
like frog  which  permitted  the  ten- 
sion of  the  hair  to  be  increased  and 
decreased  while  playing,  allowing, 
thereby,  all  notes  of  three  and  four- 
note  chords  to  be  sounded  simul- 
taneously. But  this  was  never  the 
intention  of  the  composer.  In  the 
performance  of  baroque  music, 
chords  should  be  rolled,  and  the 
early  bows  facilitate  this  rolling 
motion  because  of  their  lightness 
and  peculiar  balance.  Most  early 
bows  did  have  screw  mechanisms, 
but  there  do  exist  clip-in  bows  in 
which  the  tension  is  fixed.  The 
cremaillere  bow,  which  came  into 
use  between  1650  and  1700,2  al- 
lowed the  hair  to  be  tightened  or 
loosened  by  means  of  a  dentated 
strip  above  the  frog  which  could  be 
engaged  at  fixed  points  by  a  metal 
catch. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  play 
with  an  early  instrument  and  bow 
discovers  immediately  that  there 
are  enormous  differences  and 
many  problems.  Most  obvious  is 
the  manner  of  holding  the  instru- 
ment: One  plays  without  a  chin  rest 
(which  Spohr  claimed  to  have  in- 
vented around  1820),  with  the  chin 
to  the  right  of  the  tailpiece.3  It  was 
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not  until  1761,  that  L'Abbe  ie  Fils 
suggested  placing  the  chin  to  the 
left  of  the  tailpiece.4  Interestingly 
enough,  these  earlier  positions  af- 
fect but  do  not  inhibit  either  shift- 
ing or  vibrato,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  hand  is  involved  in  holding  the 
instrument.  Some  illustrations  of 
the  17th  and  18th  century  violinists 
show  the  violin  held  low  on  the 
collar  bone.  But  these  are  the 
French  violinists  who,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Leclair,  usual- 
ly played  simple  dance  music.  The 
more  virtuosic  Italian  and  German 
violinists,  such  as  Corelli  and  Biber, 
who  performed  music  requiring 
great  technical  skill,  held  the  in- 
strument higher.  Other  problems 
of  performance  are  related  to  the 
strings  themselves.  Gut  strings, 
especially  the  E,  are  prone  to  break 
and  fray  more  easily  than  the 
wound  strings;  they  also  tend  to 
whistle,  especially  if  the  sound  is 
forced. 

The  early  bow  is  also  held  some- 
what differently  from  the  modern 
bow.  The  hand  is  usually  held 
further  up  the  stick  with  the  fingers 
higher,  comparable  to  what  we  call 
the  French  style  of  bowing.  This 
does  not  preclude,  however,  pres- 
sure on  the  stick  from  the  index 
finger.  The  fingers  must  be  utterly 
flexible  in  order  to  be  capable  of 
making  the  very  subtle  articula- 
tions that  are  so  intrinsic  to  the 
baroque  style. 


What  may  be  most  difficult  for 
modern  violinists  to  accept  and 
adjust  to,  is  the  fact  that  neither 
the  baroque  bow  or  violin  can  be 
forced  to  produce  strong  accents 
and  the  large,  luscious  sound 
which  is  the  20th  century  ideal. 
One  can  use  vibrato,  but  the  low 
string  tension,  especially  if  tuned 
to  A:415,  which  is  becoming  a  norm 
for  performances  of  17th  and  18th 
century  music,  makes  one  realize 
that  a  constant,  wide  or  intense 
vibrato  becomes  neither  the  in- 
strument nor  the  music.  The  bow 
separates  more  naturally  and  with 
a  lighter  sound  than  the  modern 
bow,  so  that  the  Prelude  of  the 
Bach  Partita  III  for  unaccompanied 
violin,  for  example,  becomes  more 
articulate  with  less  effort,  and  the 
difficult  string  crossings  in  the 
two  bariolage  passages  are  much 
easier.  This  should  not  be  a  sur- 
prise since  musical  styles  of  any 
period  are  conditioned  by  what 
instruments  can  and  cannot  do. 
One  could  hardly  play  with  a  ba- 
roque bow  the  opening  bars  of  the 
last  movement  of  the  Brahms 
Sonata,  opus  108. 

There  are  many  advantages  in 
using  early  instruments  for  early 
music,  especially  if  the  accom- 
panying keyboard  instruments  are 
harpsichord,  tracker  organ  or  forte- 
piano.  Musicians  like  J.  J.  Quantz, 
C.P.E.  Bach,  Leopold  Mozart  and 
Francesco   Geminiani,   wrote  at 
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length  about  articulation  and  ex- 
pressiveness, and  it  is  the  small 
articulations  in  early  music  which 
must  be  carefully  considered  since 
they  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  style 
itself.  By  virtue  of  our  training, 
most  of  us  are  habituated  to  19th 
and  20th  century  conceptions  of 
tone  and  bowing  techniques.  We 
tend  to  think  in  terms  of  large 
washes  of  sound  and  heavy  articu- 
lations, neither  of  which  is  natural 
or  appropriate  to  music  of  the  ba- 
roque and  classical  periods. 

To  be  sure,  one  cannot  overlook 
the  importance  of  long  musical 
lines,  but  clarity  of  detail,  liveliness 
of  rhythm  and  emotional  expres- 
siveness are  heightened  by  the  use 
of  the  instruments  baroque  and 
classical  composers  had  in  mind 
when  they  wrote  their  music.  For 
example,  an  accent  in  the  music 
of  Mozart  is  often  more  a  leaning 
into  the  string  combined  with  vi- 
brato than  a  push  or  pressure  from 
the  bow:  This  kind  of  accentuation 
is  far  simpler  to  accomplish  with 
a  light,  flexible  stick  than  with  the 
Tourte  type  of  bow.  Similarly,  in  the 
articulation  of  two  tied  eighth  notes 
of  different  pitches,  the  second 
note  must  be  slightly  shorter  than 
the  first.  In  a  series  of  such  articu- 
lations in  a  fast  tempo,  the  grace 
and  lightness  one  can  achieve  with 
the  differently  balanced  18th  cen- 
tury bow,  adds  joy,  wit  and  spirit 
to  the  interpretation.  Harold  Schon- 


berg  aptly  wrote  on  behalf  of  old 
instruments  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  about  the  Mozart 
festival  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  in 
1974.  "One  suddenly  realized  that 
Mozart  did  not  conceive  his  violin 
sonatas  in  terms  of  large  halls  and 
audiences  of  3,000.  The  charm  and 
intimacy  of  the  playing,  and  the 
delicate  interplay  of  the  instru- 
ments put  the  listeners  back  in 
time,  and  much  closer  to  Mozart. 
A  rewarding  experience." 

The  use  of  an  early  instrument 
and  bow  will  stimulate  the  player 
to  discover  what  the  composer 
really  wrote  and  intended;  he  will 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  publi- 
cations in  which  the  music  has 
been  interpreted,  often  incorrectly, 
by  various  authors  who  had  no 
understanding  at  all  of  perform- 
ance practice.  Fortunately,  much 
good  research  has  been  done  in 
recent  years,  often  by  the  serious 
performers  of  early  music.  The  in- 
creasing availability  of  facsimile 
and  urtext  editions  now  enables  us 
to  discover  and  interpret  more 
accurately  what  the  composers 
had  in  mind.  What  a  joy  it  is  to  play 
Haydn  quartets  and  Mozart  sonatas 
without  the  sloppy  slurs  and  false 
dynamic  markings  which  encrust 
most  editions! 

The  change  to  original  or  re- 
stored violins  and  to  the  early  bow 
admittedly  presents  difficulties.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  change  from 
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the  engrained  attitudes  and  tech- 
niques characteristic  of  modern 
string  playing.  However,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  effort  is  worth- 
while and  that  the  insight  gained 
by  the  experience  will  enhance 
your  performance  of  older  music 
even  with  the  modern  violin  and 
bow.  For  those  of  us  who  are  com- 


mitted to  the  use  of  the  early  violin 
and  bow — as  well  as  for  a  rapidly 
growing,  knowledgeable  audience 
— there  are  no  reservations:  The 
performances  are  more  authentic 
and  enjoyable  as  the  music  comes 
alive  with  greater  clarity,  rhythmi- 
cal vitality  and  expressivity. 
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Progress  Report  on  the  Harp 


By  Roslyn  Rensch-Erbes,  American  String  Teacher,  Spring  1977 


Today,  in  America,  probably  more 
people  own  and  play  harps  than  at 
any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  is  really  rather  unique 
since,  like  everything  else,  prices 
for  harps  have  been  'going  up'. 
Currently  the  cost  of  a  new  pedal 
harp  ranges  from  about  $3,000.00 
to  over  $8,000.00,  with  sometimes 
a  waiting  period  of  two  or  more 
years  for  delivery  of  a  specific 
style.  To  meet  this  demand  the 
ranks  of  experienced  harp  makers, 
always  limited  to  a  very  select  few 
in  Europe  and  in  America,  are 
slowly  expanding.  Some  Russian- 
made  harps  have  been  exported  to 
America  and  harpists  eagerly  ques- 
tion the  possibility  of  a  Chinese- 
made  instrument  reaching  the 
USA.  In  addition  to  this  interest  in 
the  pedal  harp  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  musicians,  folklorists  and 
woodworkers,  as  well  as  the  estab- 


lished harp  makers,  now  devote 
time  to  making  harps  without 
pedals. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  there 
seemed  no  noticeable  shortage  of 
harps  for  those  who  could  afford 
them.  Pedal  harps  were  expertly 
made  in  two  American  factories: 
their  show  rooms  glittered  with 
beautifully  gilded  new  harps.  Harps 
could  be  rented,  and  used  harps 
could  be  purchased,  either  from 
harp  makers  or  directly  from  harp 
owners.  A  few  craftsmen,  usually 
in  the  larger  American  cities, 
worked  independently  repairing 
harps  and  occasionally  producing 
a  new  harp.  European-made  harps, 
principally  those  of  Erard  (now 
exhibited  almost  as  rarities  in  mu- 
seums and  historic  homes),  were 
still  played  by  harpists  who  either 
could  not  afford  an  American  harp, 
or  simply  preferred  the  lighter  built 
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European  instrument.  The  Clark 
Company  (Syracuse,  New  York), 
who  pioneered  the  American  de- 
velopment of  the  harp  without 
pedals  early  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, dominated  the  American  mar- 
ket for  this  instrument.  The  Clark 
harp,  popularly  known  as  the  Irish 
harp  was  a  sweet-toned  little  in- 
strument whose  design  closely 
followed  that  of  the  small  pedal- 
less  harps  made  by  John  Egan  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  harp  is  popularly  character- 
ized as  an  instrument  with  a  long 
history.  In  truth,  it  is  the  harp  with- 
out pedals,  and  not  the  pedal  harp, 
that  is  the  instrument  whose  roots 
are  buried  in  ancient  history. 
Pedals,  and  the  connecting  mecha- 
nism which  raises  the  pitch  of 
individual  strings  not  once  but 
twice,  thus  allowing  the  harpist  to 
play  in  any  key  and  to  make  chro- 
matic changes  while  playing,  did 
not  evolve  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  For  several  thousand  years 
before  this  time  both  small  and 
large  versions  of  harps  without 
pedals  were  known.  Such  were 
the  bow-shaped  harps  painted  or 
carved  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
tombs  some  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  the  time  of  King  Tut. 

Although  the  ancient  Greeks  pre- 
ferred the  lyre,  some  representa- 
tions of  small  triangular  harps  can 
be  found  painted  on  Greek  vases 


or  carved  on  gems.  Both  the  lyre 
and  the  harp  survived  the  transition 
from  the  pagan  world  to  the  Chris- 
tian one;  in  Western  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  harp,  with  its  greater 
number  of  strings,  soon  surpassed 
the  lyre  in  favor. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Utrecht 
Psalter,  an  important  Carolingian 
manuscript  of  the  ninth  century, 
provide  the  earliest  known  medie- 
val drawings  of  the  harp.  In  this 
manuscript  (copied  from  one  or 
more  earlier  sources,  now  lost), 
there  are  some  ten  drawings  of  a 
small  pedal-less  harp,  being  played 
or  simply  held.  At  about  the  same 
time  that  monks  were  illustrating 
the  Utrecht  Psalter,  masons  work- 
ing in  Ireland  and  also  in  Scotland 
were  busily  carving  representa- 
tions of  the  harp  on  stone  crosses 
and  cross-slabs. 

Countless  more  examples  of  the 
harp  without  pedals  can  be  found 
in  the  manuscript  art  of  both  Eng- 
land and  France  during  the  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  periods.  Shown 
in  the  arms  of  King  David,  or  one 
of  his  musicians,  the  harps  might 
vary  in  size  but  they  were  always 
graceful,  often  elegantly  decorated 
instruments.  By  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury an  angel  playing  a  slender 
Gothic  harp  was  usually  included 
by  Flemish  artists  in  altarpiece 
paintings  which  featured  the  Ma- 
donna. 
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Today  many  of  these  historic 
examples  are  being  rediscovered 
and  used  as  models  by  people  all 
over  America  who  have  an  enthu- 
siastic but  often  non-professional 
interest  in  harps  and  harp  making. 

Although  the  modern  harp  with- 
out pedals  is  usually  tuned  dia- 
tonically,  some  chromatic  variation 
is  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
small  levers  placed  along  the  neck 
(string  arm,  or  harmonic  curve)  of 
the  harp.  When  turned,  by  hand, 
against  an  individual  string  the 
lever  raises  the  pitch  of  that  string 
one  half  step.  Occasionally  ingen- 
uity in  tuning  the  harp  can  elimi- 
nate some  lever  turning,  but  most 
chromatic  changes  within  a  piece 


are  limited  by  the  harpist's  dex- 
terity in  manipulating  the  levers. 
This  instrument  is  thus  not  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  pedal  harp; 
however,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
music  that  can  be  played  on  either 
harp.  And  the  harp  without  pedals 
does  have  some  distinct  advan- 
tages: It  is  less  expensive  (costs 
vary,  but  most  instruments  are  well 
under  $1,000  in  price),  and  if  you 
have  woodworking  skills  there  is 
also  the  possibility  of  making  one 
yourself.  To  play  this  harp  requires 
only  finger  technique,  your  feet  can 
rest.  To  take  the  harp  to  a  friend's 
house,  or  to  a  concert  hall,  you  no 
longer  need  a  station  wagon  or  a 
truck. 
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Papillons 


By  Carol  Mont  Parker,  Piano  Quarterly,  Spring  1977 


I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  a 
marvelous  Piano  Workshop  Group 
to  which  I  belong.  I  always  feel 
good  afterwards  because  we  have 
happened  upon  a  formula  which 
may  be  unique,  is  workable  and  has 
proved  of  value  to  us  all.  At  present 
there  are  eight  in  the  group,  al- 
though we  sometimes  invite  guests. 
Throughout  the  years  one  or  two 
pianists  have  dropped  out,  while 
others  have  joined  us  by  invitation. 
I  would  say  that  we  are  quite 
a  heterogeneous  bunch  in  many 
ways:  style,  background,  personal- 
ity, etc.,  and  yet  we  seem  to  have 
compatibility,  supportiveness,  and 
a  total  lack  of  rancorous  feeling. 
This  is  our  forum,  a  place  where  we 
can  try  out  new  pieces,  discuss 
musical  ideas,  and  impose  tensions 
on  ourselves  which  simulate  those 
in  a  public  performance:  indeed, 
what  more  fearsome  audience  than 
a  solid  bloc  of  pianists  each  of 
whom  usually  knows  every  note  of 
what  is  being  played? 

We  meet  once  a  month  in  each 
other's  homes  and  since  at  the 
present  the  group  consists  of 


women,  we  find  the  mornings  most 
convenient — a  two  or  three  hour 
session  of  playing,  followed  by  a 
luncheon  prepared  by  the  hostess. 
Each  member  prepares  to  perform 
a  work  almost  every  time.  We  have 
found  that  we  do  not  have  to  limit 
the  timing  because  if  one  of  us  has 
a  longer  segment  to  offer  perhaps 
because  of  an  upcoming  concert, 
another  is  bound  to  have  only  a 
short  selection  or  might  even  sit 
the  session  out  without  playing  at 
all. 

The  subject  of  our  pianos  along 
with  all  their  foibles  is  treated  very 
delicately  in  deference  to  our  pride 
and  vanities. 

After  some  chatting  (we  have  be- 
come such  good  friends  that  we 
often  have  to  stymie  our  social  en- 
thusiasms to  get  down  to  business), 
the  playing  starts.  Usually  the  host- 
ess leads  off.  Each  performance  is 
followed  by  a  constructive  talk- 
session  in  which  the  affirmative 
aspects  are  iterated  and  helpful 
suggestions  are  offered — ranging 
from  the  more  nebulous  questions 
such  as  interpretation  to  particular 
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problems  like  fingering.  Often  a 
performance  is  repeated  if  time 
allows  during  the  same  session 
and  frequently  the  following  month. 
Thus  we  usually  are  privy  to  an 
interesting  demonstration  of  de- 
velopment and  metamorphosis. 

By  now  we  are  quite  familiar  with 
each  other's  idiosyncratic  behavior 
which  may  include  the  occasional 
use  of  undignified  expletives  when 
matters  fail  to  run  as  smoothly  as 
planned. 

Some  meetings  are  better  than 
others;  sometimes  we  go  home 
with  an  earful  of  darned  good  piano 
playing;  other  times  the  sessions 
evolve  into  more  of  a  musical  en- 
counter for  the  purpose  of  airing 
our  various  and  sundry  impedi- 
menta— from  muscle  spasms  to 
marathon  house  guests. 

An  especially  stimulating  func- 
tion of  the  workshop  has  been  to 
whet  our  appetites  to  study  com- 
positions performed  by  another 
member  of  the  group.  In  fact,  many 
a  sonata  has  been  "passed  from 
hand  to  hand"  as  we  each  took  a 


crack  at  it.  Never  are  the  dynamics 
of  personalization  more  dramatic 
and  fascinating  than  when  this 
happens.  And  our  knowledge  of  the 
piano  literature  has  been  greatly 
expanded  as  a  result  of  works  in- 
troduced by  one  or  another  of  us. 
Since  we  all  do  a  certain  amount 
of  teaching,  the  discussion  some- 
times includes  teaching  materials 
and  methods. 

For  me  the  most  wonderful  thing 
about  our  workshop  is  the  evident 
genuine  interest  and  concern  for 
each  other's  pianistic  develop- 
ment. We  have  been  meeting  for 
about  ten  years  and  there  has  been 
considerable  growth  in  all  of  us 
over  that  span  of  time.  Those  of  us 
who  had  active  careers  some  years 
ago  have  settled  into  more  domes- 
tic existences  with  occasional  sor- 
ties into  the  concert  world;  others 
have  only  recently  begun  to  realize 
plans  to  play  in  public.  But  we  are 
usually  together  en  masse,  with 
moral  support  at  all  our  "happen- 
ings," and  the  sessions  certainly 
have  helped  to  keep  us  on  our  toes. 
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A  Congregation  Makes  the  Organist 

By  Galen  R.  Boehme,  Journal  of  Church  Music,  April  1977 


Last  Sunday's  service  was  not  one 
of  my  better  ones  as  a  church  or- 
ganist.  My  feet  would  not  move 
smoothly  and  quickly  enough  on 
the  prelude;  the  registration  for  the 
offertory  did  not  sound  as  complete 
as  I  originally  felt  it  did;  the  con- 
gregation did  not  know  the  opening 
hymn  as  well  as  the  pastor  and  I 
thought  they  did.  Paradoxically, 
however,  I  got  more  than  my  usual 
number  of  favorable  comments 
from  the  parishioners.  The  com- 
ments were  sincere;  the  selections 
I  played  met  a  definite  spiritual 
need  in  the  lives  of  the  parishion- 
ers. Their  sincerity  reminded  me  of 
a  truth  I  have  learned  many  times 
during  my  twelve  years  of  playing 
the  organ  as  an  avocation:  It  is  the 
people  of  the  church  who  make  the 
organist  what  he  is.  If  they  respect 
him  for  his  skill  and  contribution, 
then  his  services  contribute  to  in- 
stead of  detract  from  any  worship 
service.  The  question  which  then 
arises  is  this:  How  does  a  congre- 
gation constructively  let  the  organ- 


ist know  that  his  music  plays  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  service? 

One  way  is  to  have  a  format  for 
the  service  which  definitely  allows 
the  organist  to  make  a  vital  contri- 
bution. In  some  of  the  churches 
where  I  have  played,  I  have  ques- 
tioned whether  the  people  ever  saw 
their  organist  as  anything  more 
than  an  accompanist  for  their  gath- 
ering, for  their  singing  and  for  their 
departing.  The  bulletin  indicated 
that  the  worship  service  began  and 
ended  with  an  organ  prelude  and 
postlude.  However,  the  congrega- 
tion never  knew  when  the  prelude 
began  and  ended;  they  just  knew 
that  the  actual  service  began  when 
the  song  leader  came  to  the  pulpit 
and  announced  the  first  hymn.  In 
this  type  of  atmosphere,  I  found 
myself  not  wanting  to  do  my  best, 
especially  in  preparing  the  prelude. 
Opening  the  hymnal  and  playing 
two  or  three  well-known  selections 
was  all  the  parishioners  demanded 
as  they  utilized  the  prelude  time 
for  greeting  one  another. 
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One  congregation,  however,  has 
challenged  me  to  give  nothing  but 
my  best  as  an  organist  throughout 
the  entire  service.  They  want  their 
organist  to  provide  meditational 
music  for  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  actual  service  begins.  Listening 
to  well-known  and  favorite  hymns 
not  only  allows  the  parishioners  an 
opportunity  to  greet  one  another 
but  also  to  relax  and  find  comfort 
in  the  inspiring  words  of  the  hymns. 
Near  the  end  of  this  meditational 
period  the  pastor,  as  well  as  the 
choir  members,  enters  the  sanctu- 
ary, signaling  to  the  worshippers 
that  the  meditational  period  is  end- 
ing and  that  the  pastor  will  soon 
give  not  only  the  greeting  of  the 
day  but  also  the  announcements 
for  the  week.  The  pastor  then  in- 
vites the  parishioners  to  quiet  their 
minds  and  listen  to  God's  voice 
throughout  the  entire  church  ser- 
vice. He  then  sits,  and  the  organist 
plays  the  prelude. 

The  advantages  of  this  format 
are  many.  First,  the  prelude  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  church  service. 
It  is  not  the  accompaniment  for  the 
people  to  gather  or  for  the  choir 
and  the  pastor  to  enter  the  sanctu- 
ary. With  the  pastor,  the  choir  and 
the  parishioners  already  in  the 
sanctuary  and  with  everyone  seat- 
ed, the  prelude  becomes  that  mo- 
ment when  everyone  prepares  his 
heart  and  mind  for  the  service. 
Second,  the  format  stresses  re- 


spect for  every  aspect  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  prelude  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  choir  anthem,  the  pas- 
toral prayer  and  the  sermon.  Third, 
this  format  challenges  me  to  pre- 
pare a  selection  that  will  show  my 
skill  and  expertise  as  an  organist 
and  that  will  be  meaningful  for  the 
audience.  For  some  congregations, 
this  means  preparing  a  Bach  pre- 
lude and  fugue;  for  others,  it  means 
preparing  a  skillful  arrangement, 
for  example,  of  "I  Walked  Today 
Where  Jesus  Walked."  I  want  to 
give  my  best  because  the  people 
will  be  listening  to  the  prelude. 

A  second  way  in  which  the  con- 
gregation can  show  respect  to  its 
organist  is  by  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  the  pastor,  the  choir  direc- 
tor and  the  organist  to  work  to- 
gether in  preparing  for  the  ser- 
vices. One  pastor  with  whom  I 
worked  told  me  the  theme  of  his 
Sunday  message  at  least  one  week 
in  advance.  He  then  described  the 
spiritual  effect  that  he  wanted  to 
accomplish  with  that  service.  It 
could  be  a  service  of  praise,  of 
thanksgiving,  of  commitment,  or  of 
meditation.  He  might  want  the  first 
hymn  to  be  one  of  praise,  the  sec- 
ond to  be  one  of  meditation  and  the 
last  hymn  to  be  one  of  commit- 
ment— all  revolving  around  a  chos- 
en theme.  By  knowing  the  pastor's 
spiritual  goal  for  a  service,  the 
choir  director  can  then  choose  not 
only  appropriate  congregational 
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hymns  but  can  also  select  a  mean- 
ingful and  supporting  choir  an- 
them. And  I,  the  organist,  can  skill- 
fully choose  the  organ  music  that 
will  support  the  same  thought. 

This  working  relationship  with 
the  pastor  has  many  advantages 
for  the  organist  which  I  do  not  ex- 
perience with  the  pastor  who  can- 
not verbalize  his  goal  for  a  service 
or  who  does  not  care  what  style  of 
religious  music  is  played.  First,  by 
describing  to  me  the  intended  pur- 
pose of  the  service,  the  pastor  is 
making  me  a  part  of  a  ministry 
team;  he  respects  the  contribution 
which  the  organ  music  can  make. 
Second,  because  he  plans  in  ad- 
vance and  with  care,  I  want  to  plan 
my  selections  in  the  same  way.  Not 
only  do  I  want  the  theme  and  the 
style  of  my  selections  to  comple- 
ment his  intended  effect,  but  i  also 
want  to  spend  enough  time  prac- 
ticing for  the  service  so  that  the 
music  is  played  with  precision  and 
clarity.  In  summary,  if  the  pastor 
takes  enough  time  in  a  service  to 
give  it  advanced  thought,  then  I 
want  to  have  the  same  pride  in 
what  I  present. 

The  working  relationship  needs 
to  be  even  stronger  between  the 
organist  and  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  especially  during  the 
planning  of  a  wedding,  a  funeral,  or 
a  special  service.  I  feel  a  family  is 
manipulating  or  using  me  when 
they  call  twelve  hours  before  the 


wedding  ceremony  and  ask  for  my 
services.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
then  to  select  with  them  the  music 
which  will  make  their  marriage  cer- 
emony more  personally  meaning- 
ful. And  when  I  do  agree  to  per- 
form under  these  circumstances,  I 
feel  frustrated,  especially  when  the 
bride-to-be  asks  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  ceremony  if  I  would  play 
a  personal  request;  I  usually  do  not 
have  the  copy  of  that  music  with 
me.  I  feel  needed  and  respected 
when  a  couple  not  only  plans  their 
wedding  music  with  me  but  when 
they  also  allow  me  plenty  of  time 
to  practice  and  perfect  the  music. 
This  couple  realizes  that  being  the 
church  organist  is  my  avocation. 
They  realize  too  that  I  need  time  to 
refine  continually  my  repertoire 
and  to  become  a  master  of  the  or- 
gan to  be  used  for  the  service.  Fun- 
erals become  an  opportunity  to 
share  my  sorrow  with  a  family 
when  the  members  can  give  me  the 
titles  of  three  or  four  favorite 
hymns  of  the  deceased.  The  service 
then  takes  on  that  personal  touch. 

A  congregation  that  works  with 
its  organist  also  provides  opportu- 
nities for  him  to  improve  his  skills. 
They  provide  financial  assistance 
for  him  to  subscribe  to  professional 
journals  or  to  attend  professional 
workshops.  If  they  do  not  give  him 
a  salary,  they  provide  him  with 
money  to  purchase  music.  Further- 
more, they  see  that  the  organ  itself 
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is  kept  in  quality  operating  condi- 
tion. The  finest  opportunity,  how- 
ever, comes  when  a  congregation 
periodically  invites  its  organist  to 
present  a  program  of  repertoire 
music.  Three  congregations  have 
given  me  this  gesture  of  apprecia- 
tion. And  in  presenting  these  pro- 
grams, I  play  not  only  selections 
which  are  favorites  of  the  audience 
but  also  some  classical  or  contem- 
porary selection  which  I  normally 
would  not  play  for  a  Sunday  ser- 
vice. These  three  congregations 
could  give  me  no  finer  compliment 
than  to  come  to  the  service  of  all- 
organ  music. 

A  congregation  that  works  with 
its  organist  also  has  a  vision.  It 
provides  opportunities  for  potential 
organists  of  the  church  to  develop 
professional  skills  with  the  instru- 
ment. A  United  Church  of  Christ 
congregation  in  western  Kansas 
feels  that  it  must  "plant  the  seed" 
if  the  church  is  to  have  organists 


in  the  future.  To  do  this,  the  con- 
gregation devotes  part  of  its  gen- 
eral budget  to  providing  organ  les- 
sons for  any  individual  in  the  com- 
munity who  has  skill  in  playing  the 
piano.  The  instructor  must  have  a 
degree  in  organ;  the  lessons  have 
to  be  taken  on  the  church's  pipe 
organ.  Furthermore,  the  student 
must  agree  to  act  as  the  church's 
organist  for  an  agreed-upon  period 
of  time.  A  congregation  that  be- 
lieves in  the  training  of  organists 
has  a  deep  appreciation  for  what 
the  organist  does  for  their  services. 

How  does  a  congregation  let  the 
organist  know  that  his  music  plays 
an  integral  part  in  the  life  of  the 
church?  The  answer  is  this:  They 
respect  him  for  who  he  is  and  for 
what  he  does.  The  congregation 
who  respects  him  listens  to  his 
music,  works  with  him  construc- 
tively, and  allows  him  to  grow  pro- 
fessionally. 
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Cimarosa:  His  Mozart  Is  Showing 


By  Lon  Tuck,  Washington  Post,  August  14,  1977 


Imagine  a  resolute  musicologist 
combing  the  dank  archives  of  some 
Alpine  convent  and  coming  upon  a 
faded  score  that  once  microfilmed 
and  authenticated,  turns  out  to  be 
an  unknown  Mozart  opera.  It  is  an 
early  comedy,  and  it  is  a  gem.  The 
subject  is  one  he  would  get  back 
to  in  a  few  years:  the  topsy-turvy 
politics  of  love  and  marriage.  And 
the  music  often  sounds  like  a  dry 
run  for  ideas  he  would  put  to  more 
profound  dramatic  use  in  The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni. 

Alas,  there  is  almost  certainly  no 
such  thing  as  an  undiscovered  Mo- 
zart opera.  The  life  and  works  of 
few  composers  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly examined,  down  to  the  last 
detail.  Moreover,  the  odds  that 
anything  Mozart  wrote  would  get 
put  away  for  posterity  are  dim;  he 
was  under  such  intense  pressure 
to  produce  that  his  works  common- 
ly reached  listeners  virtually  be- 
fore the  ink  was  dry. 

But  though  it  is  not  by  Mozart, 
there  is  a  gem  of  an  opera  that  fits 
the  description  above  of  how  a  pre- 
cursor to  Mozart's  masterpieces 


might  sound.  It  is  II  Matrimonio 
Segreto  (The  Secret  Marriage)  by 
Domenico  Cimarosa  and  a  spark- 
ling recording  of  it  now  arrives  (on 
Deutsche  Grammophon  2709  069, 
three  records)  under  conductor 
Daniel  Barenboim  with  five  singers 
led  by  Dietrich  Fisher-Dieskau,  cast 
atypically  and  most  delightfully  in 
the  central  comic  role. 

The  Secret  Marriage  is,  however, 
no  precursor  of  Figaro.  Its  first  per- 
formance came  in  Vienna  in  1792, 
a  bare  two  months  after  Mozart's 
death,  and  the  work  is  more  a  suc- 
cessor to  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni. 
In  it,  Cimarosa,  whose  50  or  so 
comic  operas  utterly  overshadowed 
Mozart's  operas  with  the  18th-cen- 
tury public,  shows  that  for  all  his 
personal  success,  he  was  not  above 
learning  from  his  contemporary. 
He  obviously  knew  his  Mozart,  and 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  let  it  show. 
He  had  a  Mozartian  libretto,  and  he 
set  out  to  write  a  Mozartian  opera. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  push 
this  parallel  too  far.  Do  not  expect 
the  symphonic  dimensions  and 
emotional  range  of  Figaro's  first- 
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act  finale.  And  do  not  expect  the 
biting  wit,  intensity  and  utter  indi- 
viduality of  Don  Giovanni's  own 
music  in  that  opera.  In  general,  Ci- 
marosa  seems  less  interested  than 
Mozart  in  shades  of  meaning  and 
subtleties  of  character. 

But  time  and  again,  particularly 
in  the  second  of  its  two  acts,  you 
keep  hearing  arias  and  ensembles 
that  could  be  slipped  into  Mozart 
operas  as  lost  parts  just  discov- 
ered, without  their  seeming,  to  the 
ear  at  least,  out  of  place.  One  rea- 
son is  Cimarosa's  finesse  in  orches- 
tration; as  in  much  Mozart,  light 
and  flowing  winds  and  violins  carry 
the  main  line  over  an  easy,  steady 
bass — that  is  turned,  typically,  into 
a  sustained  pedal  point  for  rhe- 
torical emphasis. 

Then  there  is  Cimarosa's  melodic 
and  harmonic  knack.  To  show  the 
touch  of  sadness  that  underlies  all 
this  apparently  good  humor,  there 
is  the  device  of  throwing  a  minor 
key  accidental  note  into  a  bubbling 
melody.  And  when  the  character  is 
genuinely  distraught,  as  when  each 
of  the  two  leading  ladies  indig- 
nantly bemoans  her  misfortune  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  the  tenor 
each  fancies  (one  is  secretly  mar- 
ried to  him  from  the  beginning), 
Cimarosa  turns  to  the  bravura 
leaps  accompanied  by  descending 
chromatic  scales  that  Mozart  re- 
serves for  the  passionate  and 


wronged  Donna  Elvira  in  Don  Gio- 
vanni. 

The  story  itself  is  a  stylish  romp, 
generated  by  a  typically  compli- 
cated sequence  of  misunderstand- 
ings and  deceptions  that  conspire 
to  expose  the  vices  and  vanities  of 
all. 

A  difficulty  in  making  an  authori- 
tative judgment  on  the  perfor- 
mance is  that  there  is  little  basis 
for  comparison.  This  is  the  only 
performance  in  the  catalog.  But  I 
fished  up  an  old  Toscanini  version 
of  the  overture  that  had  come  from 
a  1943  broadcast,  and  am  pleased 
to  say  that  Barenboim,  conducting 
the  mellifluous  English  Chamber 
Orchestra,  produces  the  more  en- 
gaging, graceful  version.  In  fact, 
the  whole  cast  delicately  balances 
the  score's  good-humored  energy, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  its  lyric  range 
of  mood,  on  the  other,  into  a  mix 
as  easy  to  swallow  as  champagne. 

Fisher-Dieskau  is  the  only  big 
name  in  the  cast,  and  as  the  nou- 
veau  riche  father  of  the  two  sisters 
through  whose  marriages  he  seeks 
social  status,  he  proves  once  again 
to  be  quite  simply  the  most  versa- 
tile singer  of  this  generation;  his 
clowning  is  infectious.  There  are  no 
commanding  voices  among  the 
other  singers,  but  ensemble  and 
style  is  what  is  needed  here,  and 
they  have  it.  Julia  Varady  and  Ar- 
leen  Auger  are  the  two  daughters. 
Tenor  Ryland  Davies  is  the  young 
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man  they  both  fancy  and  Alberto 
Rinaldi  is  the  English  count  brought 
to  marry  one  of  them. 

When  the  opera  was  premiered 
before  Emperor  Leopold  II  in  Vi- 
enna, he  was  so  ecstatic  he  ordered 
the  entire  work  encored.  One  un- 


derstands his  enthusiasm.  It  is  a 
shame  that  as  Mozart's  operas  rose 
to  their  exalted  position  in  the  rep- 
ertory, so  fine  a  work  became  over- 
shadowed. Barenboim's  recording 
should  help  bring  it  out  of  the  sha- 
dows. 
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Daryl  Dragon 

The  Captain  of  the  Keyboards 

By  Len  Lyons,  Contemporary  Keyboard,  May  1977 


If  you've  ever  watched  the  Monday 
night  TV  show  called  The  Captain 
And  Tennille,  you've  seen  Daryl 
Dragon:  he's  the  one  in  the  sea 
captain's  cap  who  tells  such  bad 
jokes  you  couldn't  even  call  them 
corny.  Contemporary  Keyboard  was 
relieved  to  find  his  sense  of  humor 
a  bit  improved  off-camera.  Arriving 
at  his  recording  studio  for  an  inter- 
view, we  found  Daryl  plunking  away 
on  a  disconnected  electric  bass. 
He  stood  up  with  the  greeting: 
"You're  the  guys  from  Guitar  Play- 
er,  right?" 

It  was  Mike  Love  of  the  Beach 
Boys  who  dubbed  him  "the  captain 
of  the  keyboards,"  and  before 
teaming  up  (professionally  and  per- 
sonally) with  Toni  Tennille,  Daryl 
toured  and  recorded  with  the 
Beach  Boys  for  six  years.  With  "The 
Way  I  Want  To  Touch  You"  the  first 
of  several  hit  singles  ("Love  Will 
Keep  Us  Together,"  "Lonely  Night," 
and  "Muskrat  Love"  followed),  the 
Captain  And  Tennille  grew  into  sev- 
eral albums  for  A&M,  regular  con- 
cert tours,  and  the  TV  show.  Since 


Toni  plays  acoustic  grand  and  Wur- 
litzer  electric  piano,  they  have  be- 
come probably  the  best-known  key- 
board duo  in  recent  history. 

Daryl's  musical  interests  were 
encouraged  very  early  at  home  un- 
der the  influence  of  his  father, 
Carmen  Dragon,  a  conductor  of 
symphonic  works  whose  perfor- 
mances are  often  recorded  on  the 
Capitol  label.  Despite  his  son's  pop 
orientation,  Daryl  says  his  father 
still  encourages  him  and  even  likes 
his  music,  "although,"  the  younger 
Dragon  remarks,  "he's  not  too 
happy  when  I  tell  him  my  synthe- 
sizer's going  to  replace  all  his  in- 
struments." In  the  interview  below, 
Daryl  talks  about  his  background 
and  how  he  works  with  keyboards 
in  nightclubs,  concert  halls,  and 

the  TV  studio. 

*     *  * 

Did  you  get  into  music  because 
your  father  is  a  musician? 

I  learned  because  my  whole  fam- 
ily was  involved  with  music.  My 
mother  sang  on  my  father's  radio 
show.  My  older  brother  and  I  both 
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took  lessons  at  the  same  time.  You 
know,  when  a  whole  family's  in- 
volved in  something,  you  get  sent 
in  that  direction  very  naturally.  I 
think  I  was  three  when  I  started, 
but  nothing  sinks  in  at  that  age. 
When  I  was  six,  I  started  again  and 
studied  for  about  eight  years.  After 
high  school,  I  went  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London — the 
same  one  Elton  John  went  to,  in 
fact.  But  after  about  six  months,  I 
realized  what  I  had  to  do  to  become 
a  concert  artist:  like  practice  eight 
hours  a  day.  I  was  practicing  three 
hours  and  that  was  tough.  I  just 
didn't  have  the  discipline  to  do  it. 
So  I  came  back  to  the  States  and 
went  to  L.  A.  Valley  College,  where 
I  learned  more  than  I  ever  did  at 
the  Academy.  I  studied  piano  in  a 
classroom  situation,  along  with  ar- 
ranging and  all  the  other  music 
classes  I  could  take.  Then  I  started 
organ  at  Cal  State  [Northridge], 
which  was  a  great  help  because  the 
organ's  sustaining  power  and  the 
need  to  control  the  sound  of  each 
note  is  directly  related  to  synthe- 
sizers. 

Why  were  you  interested  in 
synthesizers? 

I  was  doing  the  music  for  my  first 
film,  which  required  a  synthesizer. 
It  was  a  fifteen-minute  short  re- 
leased by  United  Artists,  called 
"Wet  and  Wild."  The  only  guy  in 
town  to  see  about  synthesizers 
then  was  the  late  Paul  Beaver. 


When  I  used  his  synthesizer,  I  re- 
alized that's  what  I  wanted  to  play 
some  day,  but  at  the  time  those 
things  cost  $8,000,  which  would 
have  been  like  $18,000  today.  I 
knew  the  price  had  to  come  down, 
though. 

Did  you  have  a  difficult  time  learn- 
ing the  instrument? 

Paul  explained  the  instrument 
pretty  well  and  told  me  that  if  I  un- 
derstood voltages,  that's  all  there 
was  to  it.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand 
it  today.  Back  then,  I  was  figuring 
out  things  for  myself.  The  Beach 
Boys  hired  me  in  '67,  and  they  were 
nice  enough  to  lend  me  their  Moog, 
so  I  could  experiment  at  home.  Of 
course,  we  never  used  it  onstage 
then;  it  was  just  for  recording. 
Later,  I  took  the  ARP  Odyssey  home 
without  knowing  a  thing  about  it.  I 
don't  think  I  even  had  an  instruc- 
tion manual.  I  can  tell  you  this:  If 
you  have  the  right  teacher,  it  will 
save  you  hours  of  wasted  time. 
Playing  synthesizer  isn't  that  big  a 
deal.  If  you've  got  finger  facility, 
you  can  learn  to  play  it  in  about  two 
days. 

What  was  the  highlight  of  playing 
keyboards  for  the  Beach  Boys? 

They  turned  me  on  to  a  whole 
different  style.  Once  Carl  Wilson 
played  something  for  me  that  was 
so  simple,  I  played  it  right  back. 
"That's  wrong,"  he  said.  I  couldn't 
believe  it.  The  way  I  saw  it,  Carl 
could  hardly  play  at  all.  Then  he 
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showed  me  again;  I  analyzed  it 
more  closely  and  realized  he  was 
playing  everything  like  a  machine, 
totally  even.  That's  how  they  played 
— very  strong  and  very  hard  play- 
ing. I  caught  myself  not  under- 
standing that  whole  style,  but  I 
dived  right  into  it  and  my  fingers 
got  real  strong. 

When  did  you  start  using  electric 
keyboards  publicly? 

When  they  got  cheaper.  The  Cla- 
vinet  was  first.  I  used  it  for  a  night- 
club job  I  had  in  Malibu.  We  had  a 
trio  at  first,  and  when  they  couldn't 
afford  the  third  man,  who  was  a 
guitarist,  I  was  able  to  fill  in  that 
sound  with  the  Clavinet.  I  used  a 
Vox  Continental  organ  with  the  Cla- 
vinet on  top  and  vibes  underneath. 
I  would  play  the  vibes  with  my  right 
hand,  the  organ  with  the  left,  and  I 
doubled  the  top  note.  That  was  my 
Hawaiian  sound,  with  a  funky  Cla- 
vinet mixed  in.  It  kept  me  working. 
Did  you  have  a  bass  pedal  organ? 

No,  I've  always  liked  a  real  bass. 
For  a  while,  I  played  bass  using  a 
Fender  bass  keyboard  with  my  left 
hand,  but  there's  nothing  like  a 
bass. 

What  about  synthesizers? 

The  first  thing  I  bought  was  the 
ARP  Odyssey,  and  I  stili  like  those 
because  they're  faster  to  program. 
Toni  and  I  were  working  in  a  club 
with  just  Clavinet  and  a  Hammond 
L-lll  organ.  I  still  have  the  organ 
here  as  a  prop  for  the  TV  show.  I 


brought  the  ARP  into  the  act  and 
learned  it  very  fast  because  we 
were  working  six  nights  a  week. 
That's  when  we  developed  our 
'muskrat'  sound.  The  only  things  I 
can't  do  on  the  ARP  are  things  we 
didn't  get  to  try  out  in  the  club.  The 
only  thing  I  don't  like  on  it  is  its 
electronic  sounds.  I  prefer  some- 
thing organic,  something  that  might 
even  be  an  [acoustic!  instrument. 

What  was  your  setup  as  a  keyboard 
duo  in  the  club? 

Starting  from  the  bottom:  I  had 
four  foot  pedals  for  volume,  vibes, 
and  two  organs,  with  the  lower  key- 
board on  the  organ  set  up  for  bass. 
I'd  run  the  8'  stop  of  the  organ — 
which  I  had  tapped — through  a 
Moog  component,  so  it  would  tap 
the  signal  and  give  me  an  attack 
through  the  envelope  generator. 
Paul  Beaver  designed  that  for  me 
and  gave  me  a  frequency  divider 
which  gave  me  notes  lower  than 
the  8'  stop.  That  gave  me  a  strong 
bass.  When  I  needed  two  hands  for 
organ  and  Clavinet,  Toni  would 
play  bass  with  her  little  Hohner 
bass  set.  This  gave  us  a  wide  range 
of  things  we  could  do,  because  she 
could  still  play  the  piano  with  her 
right  hand,  and  bass  with  the  left, 
while  I'd  be  on  Clavinet  and  organ. 
For  two  people,  we  really  had  it 
covered.  Of  course,  we  got  fired 
from  our  first  club  gig,  and  I'll  never 
forget  it— $8,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment onstage. 
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What  do  you  think  of  the  Oberheim 
4-Voice  synthesizer? 

I'm  very  excited  about  it,  al- 
though there's  something  I  don't 
like  about  it.  You  never  know  which 
sound  is  going  to  be  on  the  top  or 
the  bottom.  The  trumpet  will  be  on 
top  one  time  and  on  the  bottom  the 
next  because  the  sound  you  get  is 
determined  by  which  circuit  you 
activate  first.  The  trick  will  be  to 
control  which  sound  comes  up 
where.  Don't  tell  anybody,  but  I 
think  I  figured  out  a  way  to  do  it. 

We'll  only  tell  our  readers. 

Okay,  go  ahead.  See,  I'm  a  frus- 
trated electronics  engineer.  Sup- 
pose you  had  a  different  color  on 
each  of  your  fingertips.  Usually, 
when  you  play  four  notes,  you'd  use 
the  fingers  in  a  consistent  way — 
thumb  on  the  bottom,  then  index 
finger,  and  so  on.  Somehow,  the 
key  would  be  abie  to  read  the  color 
on  the  finger  that  contacted  it,  so 
no  matter  where  you  placed  your 
thumb,  it  would  always  play  the 
French  horn  sound,  or  whatever  it 
was  set  for.  The  color  would  signal 
the  synthesizer  by  photoelectric 
cells  or  something  like  that. 

Then  you'd  really  be  playing  a 
color-tone. 

Hey,  that's  a  good  name  for  it. 
Tell  Tom  Oberheim;  he's  probably 
ready  to  do  it.  Anyway,  I'm  working 
on  the  4-Voice  at  home.  Except  for 
that  one  problem,  it's  a  beautiful 
instrument,  and  it  has  good  elec- 


tronics, good  filters.  I  can  tell  you 
another  important  thing  about  syn- 
thesizers. You  have  to  have  an  ear, 
which  can't  really  be  learned.  You 
have  to  know  what  a  signal  needs 
to  make  it  sound  like  a  trumpet, 
and  if  you  don't  have  that  ear,  you 
won't  be  able  to  do  it.  When  I  play 
Clavinet,  it  sounds  like  a  guitar,  but 
it  won't  sound  that  way  if  you  play 
it  pianistically  or  like  an  organ.  You 
have  to  be  able  to  hear  how  a  guitar 
player  would  play  it.  I've  come 
across  musicians  who  don't  under- 
stand this  concept.  Maybe  that's  a 
talent  I  have  more  than  some  other 
musicians:  I  can  hear  what's  in 
these  different  instruments  and 
pick  out  what's  best  for  them. 

Is  your  playing  ever  synched  on- 
stage? If  not,  how  do  you  mix? 

No,  I  refuse  to  do  that.  The  TV 
show  is  different,  of  course,  be- 
cause it's  pre-recorded;  I'll  tell  you 
about  that  in  a  minute.  Onstage  or 
in  a  club,  say  on  "Muskrat  Love,"  I 
put  down  the  Clavinet  first  with  my 
left  hand  and  then  play  the  synthe- 
sized 'muskrat'  sound  with  my  right, 
while  Toni  plays  Wurlitzer  electric. 
On  the  road  I  use  a  Yamaha  PM- 
1000  16-channel  mixer  board,  and 
it's  great  for  us.  There  are  four  out- 
puts, and  I  use  all  of  them  because 
I  split  up  my  signals  between  the 
percussive  kinds  of  keyboards,  like 
the  Clavinet,  the  Pianet,  and  also 
vibes,  and  my  other  keyboards. 
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How  are  you  set  up  onstage? 

It's  the  Pianet  on  top,  then  the 
Clavinet,  my  B-3,  and  new  Deagan 
vibes.  To  the  right  I  have  the  String 
Ensemble,  the  ARP  2600,  and  above 
that  the  Odyssey.  All  this  runs 
through  the  Yamaha  and  into  four 
Altec  monitor  speakers  surround- 
ing me.  Sometimes  if  you  run 
everything  through  one  speaker 
you  don't  get  the  fidelity  you  want 
— that's  why  I  split  up  my  signal. 
Pianet  and  Clavinet  are  in  one 
channel,  vibes  and  organ  are  sep- 
arate, and  so  is  the  String  Ensem- 
ble. I  even  send  Toni's  piano  over 
to  me,  along  with  everything  else, 
even  the  kick  drum.  That  way  I 
can  hear  every  part  of  the  group 
through  my  monitors.  I  guess  I  feel 
self-contained.  If  everyone  else's 
monitors  blew  up,  I'd  still  know 
what  was  going  on.  I  have  some 
extra  outputs  so  I  can  send  to  them, 
if  necessary.  My  idea  is  to  be  able 
to  back  up  anything  that  blows,  just 
in  case. 

Well,  what  about  TV?  Your  playing 
on  TV  doesn't  always  seem  to  cor- 
respond to  the  soundtrack. 

I  can  tell  you  something  really 
heavy  on  that.  I  don't  like  it  to  look 
fake,  but  the  original  reason  for 
pre-recording  was  that  we  had  so 
much  trouble  with  buzzes  and 
hums.  When  the  lights  went  up,  the 
Clavinet  buzzed,  and  they  told  me 
it  would  be  too  much  trouble  to  do 
things  live.  I  went  along  with  them 


at  first  because  I  figured  I  was  new 
and  I  was  lucky  to  be  on  TV  at  all. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  eleven 
weeks  of  taping,  I  had  worked  out 
some  of  the  buzzes  and  I  knew 
what  was  going  on,  so  I  figured  I'd 
do  what  I  wanted.  I  said,  "Okay, 
time  to  do  it  live,"  and  that's  how 
we  did  it.  I  saw  it  played  back  and 
was  very  proud  of  myself.  Then  I 
watched  the  show  on  TV,  and  it  was 
way  off!  I  saw  myself  playing  some- 
thing I  knew  I  wasn't  playing.  What 
happened  was  that  the  editors  cut 
the  tape  wherever  they  felt  like  it, 
completely  out  of  synch.  See,  you 
can't  win,  unless  you're  there  every 
minute  telling  them  where  to  take 
the  tape  out  of  the  ISO  camera  and 
how  to  synch  it  up.  I  gave  up. 

What  kind  of  music  do  you  lister! 
to  at  home? 

I  don't  even  have  a  stereo  at 
home,  just  a  couple  of  6"  speakers 
that  I  listen  to  the  hi-fi  through. 
Nothing  really  knocks  me  out  right 
now,  so  I  don't  listen  much  at  all. 
I  used  to  listen  to  mostly  classical 
music.  When  i  was  about  twelve,  I 
discovered  Fats  Domino  and  the 
blues,  which  I  thought  of  as  "free" 
music.  I  always  figured  that  all 
music  was  written  down,  and  sud- 
denly I  realized  there  were  people 
who  just  played  what  they  wanted 
to.  Then  I  started  trying  it  myself, 
practicing  a  boogie  woogie  bass 
line.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  that 
style  so  your  hands  are  indepen- 
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dent  and  so  you  can  start  express- 
ing on  the  keyboard  what  a  guitarist 
bends  his  note  to  say.  It  opened  up 
a  whole  new  field  for  me.  From  then 
on,  I  liked  blues  and  classical,  but 
I  never  got  into  jazz.  I've  appreci- 
ated a  few  jazz  pianists,  Horace 
Silver  for  one,  but  I  was  never  really 
into  the  style. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  what  you're 
doing  musically? 

I  don't  know.  There's  nothing 
special  I'd  rather  be  doing.  I  have 


so  many  different  interests  in 
music,  though.  I  could  probably 
join  a  blues  band  now.  It's  all  chal- 
lenging and  there's  always  a  way 
to  express  yourself  somehow.  Right 
now,  I  think  I'm  getting  more  into 
the  blending  of  timbres.  When  we 
get  a  vacation  from  the  TV  show, 
I'll  have  some  time  to  experiment 
more,  just  sit  down  and  play  around 
with  sounds.  I'd  like  that. 
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Automated  Radio:  The  Future  Is  upon  Us 

By  Todd  Everett,  High  Fidelity  Magazine,  September  1977 


Does  your  favorite  radio  station 
sound  better  lately?  Do  the  an- 
nouncers sound  more  professional, 
the  music  brighter  and  more  con- 
sistent? Or  don't  you  pay  enough 
attention  to  notice  any  differ- 
ence? Well,  listen  closer.  Because 
chances  are  what  you're  hearing  is 
a  result  of  the  biggest  revolution  in 
radio  since  the  30-record  playlist: 
automated  radio. 

Automated  stations  broadcast 
every  type  of  music,  from  country 
to  classical,  across  this  continent, 
Europe,  and  Asia.  Virtually  every 
one  of  the  7,500  or  so  stations  in 
the  U.S.  is  affected  by  it  in  varying 
degrees.  A  totally  automated  sta- 
tion can  run  completely  by  com- 
puter-directed hardware  for  days 
at  a  time  without  a  human  being 
within  shouting  distance.  In  fact, 
although  the  process  is  less  than 
twenty  years  old,  about  20%  of  this 
country's  stations  are  currently 
computer-run,  including  many  of 
the  highest-rated  in  the  biggest 
markets. 

The  key  to  the  whole  system  is 
the  programming  cartridge  or 
"cart,"  a  piece  of  hardware  that 


looks  something  like  a  standard 
8-track  cartridge  and  works  in  the 
same,  endless-loop  way  though  at 
7V2  ips  rather  than  the  familiar 
33A.  Jingles  and  most  commercial 
copy  have  been  on  tape  for  years; 
more  recently,  program  staffers  in 
tightly  formatted  stations  have 
been  prerecording  their  playlist 
cuts  on  cartridges.  The  benefits  are 
many.  Any  sound  enhancements — 
re-equalization  for  a  punchier 
sound,  slight  speeding  up  for 
brightness,  editing  to  desired  play- 
time— can  be  made  in  advance. 
Also,  there's  no  chance  of  playing 
the  wrong  side  or  of  putting  a 
scratchy  copy  on  the  air,  and  cue- 
ing is  instantaneous  and  sure. 

Early  on,  a  disc  jockey  or  his  en- 
gineer would  manually  insert  car- 
tridges into  a  player  and  press  the 
ON  button  at  the  appropriate  time 
to  start  the  prerecorded  music, 
commercial,  news,  weather,  spe- 
cial report,  contest,  etc.  Later,  a 
switching  system  was  developed: 
A  25-Hz  cue  tone  coded  onto  a  car- 
tridge or  open-reel  tape  automati- 
cally triggered  a  relay,  stopping 
one  cart  and  starting  another.  Corn- 
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puter  memory  units  followed,  and 
soon  the  cycle  was  limited  theo- 
retically only  by  the  number  of  tape 
decks  available  to  the  station.  Hu- 
man hands,  even  to  change  tapes, 
could  be  eliminated. 

There  are  three  types  of  multiple- 
cartridge  machines  currently  in 
use.  One  is  a  carousel,  in  which 
twenty-four  cartridges  rotate  around 
a  hub/playback  head  combination. 
The  others  are  of  the  stacking-tray 
type,  one  with  a  separate  playback 
mechanism  for  each  cartridge  tray 
in  the  system,  the  other  with  a  sin- 
gle playback  head  for  all  and  a 
motor  that  locates  and  cues  each 
cartridge  as  it  is  needed.  All  three 
systems  have  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages — the  carousel- 
seems  to  be  falling  into  disfavor  due 
to  its  relative  clumsiness  and  fre- 
quent upkeep  problems,  although 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  most 
station  equipment  needs  all  but 
constant  maintenance. 

Of  course  it  soon  became  evident 
to  station  managers  that  if  all  other 
elements  of  their  programming 
could  be  automated,  there  should 
be  a  way  to  eliminate  the  disc  jock- 
ey as  well.  There  was — record  all 
of  the  patter  in  advance.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  reasons  for  automa- 
tion's rapid  ascent  became  self- 
evident.  Some  of  those  reasons 
cause  even  the  medium's  strongest 
proponents  to  become  squeamish 
about  being  quoted.  Most  station 


managers  I've  talked  to  say  that 
they're  either  considering  it  or  have 
done  it  for  reasons  of  quality  con- 
trol. The  guy  down  the  street, 
though,  has  done  it  because  it's 
cheaper.  Both  justifications  are 
valid. 

Quality  can  be  controlled,  goes 
the  argument,  because  the  an- 
nouncer's voice  tracks  can  be  pre- 
recorded. Pronunciation  mistakes 
and  fumbles  can  be  corrected.  Pro- 
gram content  can  be  predeter- 
mined absolutely,  an  important  fac- 
tor in  these  days  of  sophisticated 
programming  methods  and  highly 
paid  consultants.  As  one  particu- 
larly candid  general  manager  says, 
"You  can  design  the  most  perfect 
format  in  the  world  and  have  an 
announcer  foul  it  up  because  he 
interjects  his  own  tastes."  There's 
no  danger  of  that  if  the  patter  is 
recorded  in  advance. 

Also,  taping  can  be  done  any- 
where and  by  any  announcer  or 
personality.  Syndication  of  these 
voices  has  become  a  highly  lucra- 
tive business,  as  it  can  make  any 
250-watt  rural  station  sound  for  all 
practical  purposes  like  the  bigcity's 
highest-rated  50,000-watter.  And 
why  not?  They  use  the  same  golden- 
toned  deejays.  Syndicators  are 
careful  that  the  same  voice  isn't 
heard  on  competing  stations  in  the 
same  market,  and  some  voices 
have  a  variety  of  air  names  for  dif- 
ferent stations. 
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"Having  your  local  staff  has  its 
advantages,  of  course,"  cautions  a 
major-market  program  director. 
"The  right  guys  can  talk  about  local 
ball  games,  for  instance,  or  what's 
happening  down  atthe  corner  store, 
and  it'll  come  out  interesting.  But 
how  many  right  guys  are  there?  The 
top-rated  jocks  on  a  major  station 
can  make  upwards  of  $50,000  a 
year.  Some  earn  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  what  with  doing 
commercials,  hosting  TV  game 
shows,  and  all  the  rest.  But  there 
aren't  many  of  that  quality  around. 
What  there  are  plenty  of  is  the  guys 
who  are  making  two  dollars  an  hour 
and  who  sound  like  it.  Automation 
eliminated  that  problem." 

What  it  also  eliminates  is  jobs. 
Since  the  announcer  doesn't  have 
to  wait  through  each  song  or  news 
report,  it  takes  him  only  half  an 
hour  to  record  a  four-hour  shift. 
One  can  easily  do  the  work  of  the 
six  or  so  who  generally  man  a  sta- 
tion. This,  say  the  station  manag- 
ers, frees  the  staff  to  prepare  their 
ad  libs  for  the  next  day,  write  ad 
copy,  sell  air  time  to  sponsors, 
cruise  the  local  high  school,  sweep 
the  studio,  and  still  have  time  to 
read  "Help  Wanted"  in  Broadcast- 
ing. 

Among  the  strongest  opponents 
of  automated  radio  are  the  schools 
that  prepare  the  average  voice  on 
the  street  for  a  high-paying  career 


on  the  air.  (Columbia  School  of 
Broadcasting  and  Don  Martin  are 
two,  along  with  the  matchbook 
type.)  Most  of  the  careers  aren't 
that  high-paying  to  begin  with,  and 
the  number  of  openings  is  decreas- 
ing rapidly.  Industry  estimates  in- 
dicate that  only  about  five  hundred 
people  per  year  are  hired  as  new, 
full-time  disc  jockeys,  and  that  the 
average  deejay  earns  less  than  $200 
a  week. 

The  number  of  engineers,  too,  is 
cut  down  radically  when  a  station 
automates.  Although  a  typical  non- 
automated  station  may  have  two  or 
more  licensed  engineers  on  call  to 
maintain  and  repair  equipment 
(larger  stations  have  engineers 
"produce"  shows  as  well,  handling 
the  records  and  tape  and  freeing 
the  deejay  to  simply  announce),  an 
automated  station  needs  only  one 
engineer  to  swab  tape  heads,  grease 
wheels,  and  occasionally  plug  in  a 
new  printed  circuit  board.  The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 
requires  that  one  minimally  li- 
censed person  be  present  at  the 
transmitter  at  all  times  to  read  and 
log  power  dials  and  the  like.  Auto- 
mated stations  can  even  eliminate 
that  person:  KRLT  in  South  Lake 
Tahoe,  California,  for  instance,  has 
had  its  meters  installed  near  the 
telephone  switchboard  of  a  nearby 
hotel.  When  there's  no  one  in  the 
studio  or  at  the  transmitters — after 
working  hours  or  on  weekends,  for 
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instance — hotel  operators,  holding 
the  required  and  not-hard-to-get 
certifications,  perform  the  monitor- 
ing and  logging. 

Still  another  personnel  problem 
is  eliminated  by  automation,  at 
least  at  present.  With  the  govern- 
ment's strong  minority  hiring  re- 
quirements, station  owners  are  feel- 
ing strong  pressure  to  hire  more 
members  of  various  social  and  eth- 
nic groups  than  they  may  feel  pru- 
dent. Their  automated  format,  of 
course,  serves  as  a  disqualifier  and 
transfers  any  pressure  to  the  out-of- 
town  syndicator. 

And  then  there  are  those  stations 
"down  the  street"  who  transfer  to 
automation  to  save  money.  How 
much  money?  A  lot.  An  automated 
system  that  does  everything  except 
transmit  broadcast  signals  costs 
anywhere  from  $20,000  to  $70,000 
complete.  That  investment  can  be 
amortized  and  depreciated;  disc 
jockeys'  and  engineers'  salaries 
can't  be.  Further,  a  sophisticated 
system  can  be  leased  for  less  than 
$1,200  a  month,  a  price  that  puts  it 
within  the  range  of  just  about  any- 
body who  has  enough  money  to  buy 
a  station  in  the  first  place. 

But  what  exactly  can  a  sophisti- 
cated automation  system  do?  First, 
it  can  broadcast  music,  commer- 
cials, and  prerecorded  patter  in  any 
predetermined  order.  That  order 
can  be  changed  at  any  time  by  sim- 
ply typing  new  commands  into  a 


computer  via  a  standard  typewriter 
keyboard.  The  program  can  be  in- 
terrupted for  network-feed  news- 
casts or  local  time  and  weather  sig- 
nals. Live  reporters  in  the  field — at 
the  scene  of  a  breaking  news  story, 
from  a  sponsor's  place  of  business, 
or  anywhere  else — can  signal  the 
computer  with  a  remote  device  that 
looks  like  a  cross  between  a  calcu- 
lator and  a  pocket  beeper  to  put 
them  on  the  air  direct  from  any  tele- 
phone. After  completion  of  the  live 
insert,  the  computer  will  continue 
the  scheduled  program,  in  correct 
sequence.  Routine  equipment  mal- 
functions, such  as  tape  breakage, 
can  be  automatically  located  and 
corrected  within  half  a  second.  The 
computer  can  even  turn  room  lights 
on  and  off  and  start  the  morning 
coffee  pot.  Its  program  can  be  ad- 
justed via  a  terminal  located  any- 
where in  the  world,  as  long  as  there 
are  telephone  lines  to  the  station — 
the  program  director's  living  room, 
for  instance,  or  a  studio  that  is 
some  distance  from  the  transmit- 
ter. Every  command  can  be  record- 
ed for  after-the-fact  study,  and  all 
broadcasted  material  can  be  auto- 
matically logged  on  an  output  ter- 
minal that  looks  and  works  some- 
thing like  a  teletypewriter.  That 
device  can  be  interfaced  with  a  sys- 
tem that  automates  billing  to  cli- 
ents, telling  them  exactly  when  and 
how  long — to  the  hundredth  of  a 
second — each  commercial  ran.  And 
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all  of  this  equipment  can  run  unat- 
tended for  up  to  three  days  at  a 
time! 

Do  the  systems  sound  auto- 
mated? They  can  and  often  do 
sound  mechanical.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  on  so-called  beautiful- 
music  stations,  playing  background 
material  often  referred  to  as  "wall- 
paper." Selections  are  curtly  back- 
announced  with  no  emotion  what- 
soever, and  the  disc  jockey  sounds 
as  though  he  is  working  a  twenty- 
four-hour  shift.  But  a  carefully  pro- 
grammed system  can  fool  all  but 
the  most  alert  of  listeners.  An- 
nouncers can  prerecord  jokes,  tele- 
phone calis,  conversations  with  a 
real  or  imaginary  partner,  make  in- 
tentional mistakes,  and  do  just 
about  anything  else  that  a  sponta- 
neous, on-the-air  deejay  can.  Time 
checks  are  inserted  by  the  com- 
puter from  a  prerecorded  reel,  using 
a  system  similar  to  the  telephone 
company's.  First,  every  minute  of 
the  day  is  recorded  by  an  announc- 
er. Then  the  computer  automati- 
cally advances  that  tape  minute  by 
minute,  and,  when  the  time  is 
called  for,  the  playback  head  is  en- 
gaged. (The  system  usually  uses 
two  cartridges,  one  with  even  and 
one  with  odd  minutes,  to  allow  for 
cueing  and  recycling  time.)  Local 
temperature  readings  are  produced 
in  the  same  way — by  recording  ev- 
ery possible  temperature  in  ad- 
vance. A  sensor  located  outside  the 


station  determines  what  reading 
will  be  cued  up  at  any  particular 
time.  More  usually,  though,  weath- 
er reports  are  recorded  with  each 
news  update.  The  only  requirement 
is  that  the  voice  giving  the  time  or 
temperature  be  either  the  same  as 
that  of  the  preprogrammed  music 
announcer  (this  is  done  in  advance, 
shift-by-shift)  or  otherwise  account- 
ed for  (".  .  .  and  now,  here's  Joe 
Smith  with  the  weather"). 

There  are  mistakes,  of  course, 
and  not  always  intentional  ones  de- 
signed to  confuse  the  listener.  Mis- 
cues  do  take  place  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  generally  the  fault  of 
whoever  put  the  25-Hz  signal  on  the 
program  source.  The  computer's 
time  clocks  are  dead  accurate:  If  a 
network  news  feed  isn't  timed  ex- 
actly, the  newscaster  may  find  him- 
self cut  off  early  by  the  return  to 
local  programming,  and  if  the  net- 
work put  it  on  too  early,  his  report 
might  start  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence. Equipment  breakdown  does 
occur,  though  much  of  it  can  be 
corrected  before  the  audience  be- 
comes aware  of  it.  Proponents  of 
automation  point  out  that  the  com- 
puters make  far  fewer  errors  than 
their  human  counterparts. 

If  there  is  a  battle  between  the 
revolution's  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents— and  there  surely  is — quality 
is  not  the  main  issue.  It  is  money, 
both  profits  to  the  station  and 
losses  to  those  displaced  by  auto- 
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mation.  In  many  markets,  auto- 
mated stations  have  captured  the 
highest  ratings  and  demand  the 
highest  premium  for  advertising 
time.  There  was  a  recent  ratings 
upheaval  in  Los  Angeles  when 
KRLA,  an  automated  outlet  for  a 
strange  combination  of  rock  oldies 
and  contemporary  sounds,  beat  out 
long-established  Top-40  shouter 
KHJ,  for  years  the  undisputed 
champion  of  the  teenybop  market. 
(At  least  two  more  of  the  area's  cur- 
rently top-ten-rated  stations  are 
fully  automated,  one  a  soft-rocker 
and  one  an  outlet  for  beautiful  mu- 
sic.) But  even  when  the  live  stations 
can  demand  higher  rates  from 


sponsors,  automation's  lower  over- 
head, particularly  in  markets  where 
the  engineers'  and  air  talent's  un- 
ions are  strongest,  generates  higher 
profits,  even  to  lower-rated  stations. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  unions 
are  pricing  their  members  out  of 
the  business. 

And,  especially  since  the  sys- 
tem's proponents  are  for  the  most 
part  station  owners — the  ones  who 
have  and  spend  the  money — auto- 
mation is  surely  the  shape  of  radio's 
future.  Arguments  against  it  may  be 
valid,  but  for  now  radio  promises  to 
become  as  centralized  and  homog- 
enized as  television. 
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Critics'  Choice 
Best  Classical  Records  Reviewed 
in  Recent  Months 


High  Fidelity,  June,  July,  August,  September  1977 


Listings  by  Composer 
Albeniz 

IBERIA.  Block.  Connoisseur  Society  CS  2120  and  2121,  2  records 
Bach 

ARIAS.  Baker,  Marriner.  Angel  S  37229 
CANTATAS,  vols.  15-16.  Harnoncourt.  Telefu 

26.35306,  2  records 
CANTATAS  nos.  92,  126.  Schreier  et  al.,  Rich 
GOLDBERG  CANONS  (with  Reger).  Marlboro 

Beethoven 

SYMPHONIES  (9).  Haitink.  Philips  6747  307,  7 
Brahms 

CELLO  SONATAS  (2).  Piatigorsky.  Rubinstein 
PIANO  CONCERTO  no.  2.  Solomon,  Dobrower 
VIOLIN  SONATAS.  Grumiaux,  Sebok.  Philips  9500  108,  161,  2  rea 

Bruckner,  Verdi 
TE  DEUM.  Stephani.  Telefunken  6.42037 

Ca  rter 

BRASS  QUINTET.  American  Brass  Quintet  et  al.  Odyssey  Y  34137 
Chopin 

POLONAISES.  Pollini.  Deutsche  Grammophon  2530  659 
Couperin 

CONCERTS  ROYAUX,  NOVEAUX  CONCERTS.  Holliger  et  al.  Arch 
003, 4  records 

Crumb 

MAKROKOSMOS  II.  R.  Miller.  Odyssey  Y  34135 


05,  2  records; 
rlboro  MRS  12 
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Debussy 

LA  MER,  PRELUDE  A  L'APRES-MI  Dl.  Soiti.  London  CS  7033 
Donizetti 

GEMMA  Dl  VERGY.  Caballe,  Lima,  Queler.  Columbia  M3 34575, 3  records 

Dvorak 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG,  AMERICAN  SUITE.  Thomas.  Columbia  M  34513 
SYMPHONY  no.  7.  C.  Davis.  Philips  9500  132 

Franck 

SYMPHONY  (with  Faure:  PELLEAS).  A.  Davis.  Columbia  M  34506 
SYMPHONIC  VARIATIONS,  LES  DJINNS  (with  D'lndy:  SYMPHONY). 
Ciccolini,  Strauss.  Angel  S  37247 

Gottschalk 

PIANO  WORKS.  List,  Lewis,  Werner.  Vanguard  VSD  71218 
Handel 

DOUBLE  CONCERTOS,  OVERTURES.  Marriner.  Angel  S  37176 

Handel,  A.  Scarlatti 
VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  WORKS.  Blegen,  Cooper,  Schwarz.  Colum- 
bia M  34518 

Haydn 

LA  VERA  COSTANZA.  Norman,  Ahnsjo,  Dorati.  Philips  6703  077, 3  records 
Hindemith 

BRASS  SONATAS.  Various  soloists,  Gould.  Columbia  M2  33971,  2  records 

Mahler 

SYMPHONY  no.  3.  Home,  Levine.  RCA  Red  Seal  ARL  2-1757,  2  records 
SYMPHONY  no.  9.  Giulini.  Deutsche  Grammophon  2707  097,  2  records 

Mendelssohn 
PIANO  WORKS.  Keene.  Laurei-Protone  LP  12 

Meyerbeer 

LE  PROPHETE.  Home..  McCracken,  Scotto,  Lewis.  Columbia  M4  34340, 
4  records 

Montemezzi 

L'AMORE  DE!  TRE  RE.  Siepi  et  al.,  Santi.  RCA  Red  Seal  ARL  2-1945,  2 

records 


Monteverdi 

VESPRO  DELLA  BEATA  VERGINE.  Various  soloists,  Ledger.  Angel  SB 
3837,  2  records 

Mussorgsky 

PICTURES.  Giulini  (with  Prokofiev:  SYMPHONY  no.  1).  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  2530  783 

PICTURES.  Joselson  (with  Prokofiev:  VISIONS  FUGITIVES).  RCA  Red 
Seal  ARL  1-2158 

Offenbach 

LA  VIE  PARISIENNE.  Crespin,  Mesple,  Plasson.  Angel  SBLX  3839,  2  rec- 
ords 

Paganini 

CAPRICES  (24).  Rabin.  Seraphim  SIB  6096,  2  records 
Prokofiev 

SYMPHONIES  nos.  1,  7.  Weller.  London  CS  6897 
Puccini 

SUOR  ANGELICA.  Scotto,  Home,  Cotrubas,  Maazel.  Columbia  M  34505 
Purcell 

COME  YE  SONS  OF  ART,  LOVE'S  GODDESS  SURE.  Various  soloists, 
Munrow.  Angel  S  37251 

Rachmaninoff 

PIANO  CONCERTOS  nos.  1, 2.  Vasary,  Aranovich,  Deutsche  Grarnmophon 
2530-717 

Rachmaninoff,  Glinka 
SONGS.  Vishnevskaya,  Rostropovich.  Deutsche  Grammcphon  2530  725 

Ravel 

BOLERO.  Solti.  London  CS  7033 
Saint-Saens 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  no.  3.  Vieuxtemps.  London  CS  6992 
VIOLIN  CONCERTO  no.  5.  Chung,  Fost.  London  CS  6992 

Schoenberg 

CHAMBER  SYMPHONIES.  InbaS.  Philips  6500  923 
VARIATIONS  op.  31  (with  Eigar).  Solti.  London  CS  6984 
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Schubert 

TROUT  QUINTET.  Beaux  Arts  Trio  et  al.  Philips  9500  071 
TROUT  QUINTET.  Tashi.  RCA  Red  Seal  ARL  1-1882 

Shostakovich 

SYMPHONY  no.  14.  Rostropovich.  Columbia/Melodiya  M  34507 

Sibelius 

SYMPHONY  no.  1,  FINLANDIA.  C.  Davis.  Philips  9500  140 

Strauss,  R. 

EIN  HELDENLEBEN.  Mengelberg.  RCA  Victrola  AVM  1-2019 

Tchaikovsky 
SWAN  LAKE.  Previn.  Angel  SCLX  3834,  3  records 

Thomson 

THE  MOTHER  OF  US  ALL.  Santa  Fe  Opera,  Leppard.  New  World  NW 

288/9,  2  records 

Verdi 

MACBETH.  Cossotto,  Mimes,  Carreras,  Muti.  Angel  SCLX  3833,  3  records 


English).  Hunter,  Bailey,  Goodall.  Angel  SELX  3826,  5 


VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  WORKS.  London  Sinfonietta.  Deutsche 

Grammophon  2709  064, 3  records 

IL  SEGRETO  D!  SUSANNA.  Chiara,  Weikl,  Gardelli.  London  OSA  1169 

Wyner 

INTERMEDiO.  Sollbergen  RIDING  THE  WIND  I.  CRI  SD  352 


Listings  by  Performer  and  Title 

OPERATIC  RECITAL  Philips  9500  203 

CHANTS  FOR  THE  FEASTS  OF  MARY.  Schola  Cantorum  Francesco  Cora- 

dini.  Archiv  2533  310 

GUIDE  TO  GREGORIAN  CHANT.  Schoia  Antiqua  et  al.  Vanguard  VSD  71217 
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HISTORIC  INSTRUMENTS:  FLUTE,  KEYBOARD  WORKS.  Hart,  Bonn. 
Pleiades  P  105 

Jacobs  Paul 
PIANO  RECITAL  (ETUDES).  Nonesuch  H  71334 

Marcoulescou,  Yolanda 
FRENCH  SONGS.  Orion  ORS  76240 

Munrow,  David 
ART  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.  Seraphim  SIC  6104,  3  records 
MUSIC  OF  THE  GOTHIC  ERA.  Archiv  2710  019,  3  records 

Sayao,  Bidu 
FRENCH  ARIAS  AND  SONGS.  Odyssey  Y  33130 
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FEATURES 


Braille  Music  Reading  Questions 


By  Bettye  Krolick 

Do  you  have  a  friend  who  tran- 
scribes music  for  you  in  one  of  the 
following  areas:  theory  and  har- 
mony books,  popular  music,  folk 
songs,  and  classical  guitar  or  sa- 
cred vocal  music  that  involves  can- 
ticle or  chant-type  notation? 

The  transcription  manual  deals 
only  briefly  with  this  subject,  but 
you  may  have  devised  suitable  pro- 
cedures in  cooperation  with  your 
transcriber  if  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  someone  transcribing 
music  for  you. 

Good  news!  By  the  time  you  re- 
ceive this  issue,  new  transcribing 
guidelines  should  be  available  for 
music  in  these  areas.  That,  of 
course,  will  benefit  you  by  making 
it  easier  to  get  transcribers  to  take 
assignments  of  this  type  and  by  en- 
suring greater  uniformity  of  the 
transcriptions.  Write  to  me  to  ob- 
tain these  guidelines  and  specify 
what  particular  help  is  needed  and 
whether  to  send  the  material  in 
print  or  in  braille.  In  forthcoming 


issues  I  will  explain  how  to  read  the 
new  signs  that  are  involved  in  each 
of  these  areas,  and  I  will  give  prior- 
ity to  the  guidelines  most  frequent- 
ly requested  in  your  letters. 
Now  a  question  from  a  reader. 

Q:  What  does  Sf  !?  ft  if     !?  ft 

mean? 

A:  That  is  a  metronome  marking.  It 
means  that  the  tempo  of  an  eighth 
note  equals  54  on  the  metronome. 
The  confusing  part  of  this  group  of 
characters  is  the  repeated  use  of 
the  sign  with  dots  2-3-5-6.  That  sign 
has  two  meanings.  It  indicates  pa- 
rentheses surrounding  this  group 
of  characters,  and  it  also  is  used  as 
the  equal  sign  between  the  eighth 
note  and  the  number  54.  Most 
metronome  markings  appear  with- 
out the  parentheses  in  braille,  al- 
though it  is  common  to  find  paren- 
theses around  a  metronome  mark- 
ing in  print.  Parentheses  indicate 
that  the  metronome  marking  is  not 
an  original  part  of  the  composition. 
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Since  the  metronome  was  not  man- 
ufactured until  1816,  all  the  metro- 
nome markings  in  the  works  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  for  instance,  have  been 
added  editorially  and  are  often  sur- 
rounded in  print  parentheses  to  in- 
dicate this  fact. 

The  first  element  of  the  metro- 
nome sign  itself  is  the  note  C.  C  is 
commonly  used  for  a  note  of  inde- 
terminate pitch.  This  is  true  of 
percussion  music,  of  notes  to  be 
spoken,  and  of  the  metronome  in- 
dications as  well.  The  important 
part  of  the  metronomic  indication 
is  the  rhythmic  value  of  the  note  C. 

In  addition  to  values  such  as 
eighth  note,  quarter  note,  and  half 
note,  dotted  notes  may  be  used-  Ex- 
ample 1  means  that  a  dotted  half 
note  equals  54  on  the  metronome. 

Ex.  1.  ®?  •*  ft  &i  o? 

This  type  of  presentation  may 
also  be  found  without  a  number. 
It  simply  shows  two  note  values  in 
order  to  equate  them.  This  may  in- 
dicate a  change  of  pace  in  the  mu- 
sic or  a  continuation  of  the  same 
pace.  For  example,  when  changing 
from  4/4  time  to  cut  time,  the  musi- 
cian may  find  the  signs  shown  in 
example  2. 

Ex.  2.  :*  n 

Example  2  indicates  that  a  quar- 


ter note  in  the  old  tempo  equals  a 
half  note  in  the  new  tempo.  Or,  if 
the  meter  changes  from  2/4  time 
to  6/8  time,  you  may  find  the  signs 
shown  in  example  3. 

Ex.  3.  1%  99  »©  •  * 

Example  3  indicates  that  a  quar- 
ter note  equals  a  dotted  quarter 
note.  The  pulse  remains  constant. 

Q:  In  piano  music,  how  do  you 
know  whether  an  expression  mark 
applies  to  one  hand  or  to  both 
hands? 

A:  I  can  give  you  some  guidance, 
but  the  final  answer  will  depend  on 
the  quality  of  your  musical  judge- 
ment. As  a  rule,  if  an  expression 
mark  appears  in  the  right-hand  part 
or  on  a  free  line  above  the  music,  it 
applies  to  both  hands.  If  it  occurs 
in  the  left-hand  part,  it  most  likely 
applies  only  to  that  part.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this,  however,  and 
you  must  always  examine  the  musi- 
cal context  to  see  if  an  expression 
mark  applies  to  the  right  hand  only, 
or  if  there  are  other  factors  to  con- 
sider. 

Expression  marks  in  the  print 
copy  appear  above,  below,  or  be- 
tween staves.  The  transcriber 
makes  a  musical  judgement  and 
tries  to  place  these  indications  be- 
tween the  notes  of  the  right-hand 
part  if  they  seem  to  apply  to  both 
hands.  Sometimes,  though,  it  is  not 
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possible  to  put  an  indication  in  the 
right-hand  part.  For  instance,  if  the 
melodic  line  starts  in  the  left-hand 
part  and  continues  into  the  right- 
hand  part,  the  pertinent  dynamic 
or  expression  must  be  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  theme  in  the  left-hand 
part  of  the  braille  transcription 
even  though  it  eventually  applies 
to  both  parts. 

Crescendos  and  diminuendos 
shown  in  print  with  diverging  or 
converging  lines  are  an  example 
of  expression  marks  that  generally 
apply  to  both  hands  if  they  appear 
in  the  right-hand  part  of  the  braille 
transcription.  These  lines  start  out 
in  one  location  on  the  composer's 
manuscript.  When  printed,  they  are 
adjusted  slightly  by  the  printer  to 
accommodate  other  markings  on 
the  page.  The  transcriber  must 
take  these  markings  from  below  or 


between  the  staves  in  print  and 
insert  them  between  specific  notes 
in  braille.  The  result  gives  an  indi- 
cation of  the  composer's  intention, 
not  an  exact  duplication  of  his 
manuscript.  The  interpretation  in- 
itially depends  upon  the  markings 
on  the  braille  page;  but  ultimately 
it  depends  upon  the  skill  and.  most 
of  all,  the  musicianship  of  the  per- 
former. 

Note:  Please  direct  your  braille 
music  reading  questions  to  Bettye 
Krolick,  Music  Section,  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped, Washington,  D.C.  20542.  I 
will  answer  all  questions  directly 
and  also  use  them  in  this  column. 
Your  questions  are  invaluable  to 
the  continuance  and  success  of 
this  column. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Matinee  Broadcast  Schedule 


The  following  live  performances  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  will  be 
broadcast  by  local  radio  stations,  courtesy  of  Texaco.  Consult  your 
local  newspaper  for  broadcast  time  and  station. 


1977 

1978 

December 

January 

March 

3  Rigoletto 

7  Der  Rosenkavalier 

4  Pelleas 

10  Peter  Grimes 

et  Melisande 

14  II  Trovatore 

11  La  Favorita 

17  Madama  Butterfly 

21  Tannhauser 

18  L'Elisird'Amore 

24  La  Boheme 

28  Thai's 

25  Don  Giovanni 

31  LaTraviata 

February 

April 

4  Otello 

1  Die  Frau 

ohne  Schatten 

11  Adriana  Lecouvreur 

8  Tosca 

18  Eugene  Onegin 

15  Cavalleria  Rusti- 

25  Boris  Godunov 

cana  and  Pagliacci 
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NEW  MUSIC  MATERIALS 


The  following  works  are  available  on  ioan  from  the  Music  Section,  Di- 
vision for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.  20542. 

Braille  and  recorded  materials  may  also  be  purchased  from  their 
respective  producers.  Large-print  scores  are  available  on  loan  only. 
These  listings  show,  where  possible,  composer,  title,  producer,  and 
Music  Section  catalog  number. 

Materials  in  the  music  collection  are  available  on  two-month  loan,  re- 
newable upon  request. 

ABBREVIATIONS  OF  SOURCES 

APH     American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave., 
Louisville,  Ky.  40206 

HC       Handcopied  braille,  available  only  on  loan  from  the  Library  of 
Congress 

HP       Howe  Press,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  175  N.  Beacon  St., 
Watertown,  Mass.  02172 

RNIB    Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street, 
London  WIN  6AA,  England 


BRAILLE 

LIBRETTOS 

Bizet,  G. 
CARMEN;  APH;  BRM  24730 

Donizetti,  G. 
LUCIA  Dl  LAMMERMOOR;  APH;  BRM  24733 

Gounod,  C. 

FAUST;  APH;  BRM  24729 
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Mozart,  W. 
DON  GIOVANNI;  APH;  BRM  24728 
DON  GIOVANNI;  HC;  BRM  24731 
THE  MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO;  HC;  BRM  24758 

Puccini,  G. 
TOSCA;  APH;  BRM  24732 
TOSCA;  HC;  BRM  24738 

Rossini,  G. 

THE  BARBER  OF  SEVILLE;  APH;  BRM  24734 

Tchaikovsky,  P. 

EUGENE  ONEGIN;  HC;  BRM  24749 

Verdi,  G. 

LA  TRAVIATA;  HC;  BRM  24721 

Wagner,  R. 

DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG;  APH;  BRM  24727 
DIE  WALKURE;  APH;  BRM  24735 
RHINEGOLD;  HC;  BRM  24750 
TANNHAUSER;  HC;  BRM  24751 


BRAILLE 


SCORES  , 

Drum  Methods 

Firth,  V. 

SNARE  DRUM  METHOD,  book  1— elementary;  HC;  BRM  24739 
Flute 

Moyse,  L.,  comp. 
THE  BEGINNER  FLUTIST;  RNIB;  BRM  24715 

Guitar 

Bay,  M. 

NEW  MEL  BAY  CLASSIC  GUITAR  METHOD,  vol.  3;  HC;  BRM  24724 


Horn 

Weber,  A. 

IMPROVISATION;  HC;  BRM  24755 

Organ 

Handel,  G. 

HALLELUJAH  CHORUS  from  MESSIAH,  arr.  by  H.  Smart;  RNIB;  BRM 
24708 

Ligetti,  G. 
VOLUMINA;  HC;  BRM  24748 

McLain,  C. 

PRELUDE  ON  THE  NEGRO  SPIRITUAL  "WERE  YOU  THERE";  HC; 
BRM  24752 

Schonberg,  A. 
VARIATIONS  ON  A  RECITATIVE;  HC;  BRM  24723 

Piano 

Bach  J  S 

TOCCATA  IN  D  MAJOR,  S.  912;  RNIB;  BRM  24726 
Bartok,  B. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  vol.  2  based  on  Slovakian  folk  tunes;  RNIB; 

BRM  24759 
SUITE  op.  14;  RNIB;  BRM  24760 

Bastien,  Jane 
PIANO  SOLOS,  primer  level;  HC;  BRM  24694 
PIANO  SOLOS,  level  1;  HC;  BRM  24697 

Carter,  E. 

PIANO  SONATA  (1945-46);  HC;  BRM  24718 
Clark  F. 

'  CONTEMPORARY  PIANO  LITERATURE,  book  6;  HC;  BRM  24717 
Mozart,  W. 

KLAVIER  SONATE  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  K.  281;  HC;  BRM  24742 
KLAVIER  SONATE  C  MAJOR,  K.  309;  HC;  BRM  24747 

Puchelt,  G.,  ed. 
CONCERTANTE  VARIATIONEN;  HC;  BRM  24722 
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Piano  Methods 

Bastien,  James 
SIGHT  READING,  level  1;  HC;  BRM  24696 
TECHNIC  LESSONS,  level  1;  HC;  BRM  24737 
THEORY  LESSONS,  primer  level;  HC;  BRM  24693 

Popular  Music 

AIN'T  GONNA  BUMP  NO  MORE,  by  B.  McGenty  and  B.  Killen;  RNIB; 
BRM  24713 

EVERGREEN,  by  B.  Streisand;  RNIB;  BRM  24714 

GOING  IN  WITH  MY  EYES  OPEN,  by  T.  Macaulay;  RNIB;  BRM  24709 

I  DON'T  WANT  TO  PUT  A  HOLD  ON  YOU,  by  M.  and  B.  Flint;  RNIB; 
BRM  24702 

I  DON'T  WANT  TO  TALK  ABOUT  IT,  by  D.  Whitten;  RNIB;  BRM  24703 

KNOWING  ME,  KNOWING  YOU,  by  B.  Anderson,  S.  Anderson,  and  B. 
Ulvaeus;  RNIB;  BRM  24710 

LUCILLE,  by  R.  Bowling  and  H,  Bynum;  RNIB;  BRM  24712 

RAINDROPS  KEEP  FALLIN'  ON  MY  HEAD,  by  B.  Bacharach;  HC;  BRM 
24725 

SIR  DUKE,  by  S.  Wonder;  RNIB;  BRM  24701 

WHEN,  by  P.  Evans  and  J,  Reardon;  RNIB;  BRM  24711 

Sacred  Choruses 

Bach,  J.  S. 

CHRIST  LAG  IN  TODESBANDEN,  CANTATA  no.  4;  alto  chorus  part  only; 
HC;  BRM  24756 

Beethoven,  L,  van 
THE  HEAVENS  ARE  TELLING;  SATB  with  organ;  HC;  BRM  24700 

Dailey,  W. 

TIDINGS  OF  JOY;  SSATB  with  acc.;  HP;  BRM  24704 
Honegger,  A. 

KING  DAVID;  soprano  chorus  part  only;  HC;  BRM  24754 
Ives,  C. 

PSALM  90;  first  tenor  part  only;  HC;  BRM  24698 


Schubert,  F. 

MASS  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  D.  950;  alto  chorus  part  only;  HC;  BRM  24740 

Shaw,  H.,  ed. 

FOUR  SETTINGS  OF  THE  PRECES  AND  RESPONSES  BY  ELIZABETHAN 
AND  EARLY  STUART  COMPOSERS  (BYRD,  MORLEY,  SMITH,  AND 
TOMKINS);  SATB;  RNIB;  BRM  24706 

Vaughan  Williams,  R. 
0  HOW  AMIABLE;  SATB;  HP;  BRM  24705 

Sacred  Vocal  Music 

Bach,  J.  S. 

KANTATE  NR.  84;   ICH   BIN  VERNUGT   MIT   MEINEM  GLUCKE; 

soprano  part  only;  HC;  BRM  24695 

Secular  Choruses 


EYES;  SATB;  RNIB;  BRM  24716 


FHE  TROMBONE;  HC;  BRM  24719 


Gouse,  C. 

LEARN  TO  PLAY  THE  TRUMPET;  HC;  BRM  24720 


SCHOOL,  vol.  3;  violin  part  only;  HC;  BRM  24757 


KNOXVILLE:  SUMMER  OF  1915;  HC;  BRM  24707 

Rorem,  N. 
THE  SILVER  SWAN;  HC;  BRM  24753 

PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  ITALIAN  SINGING;  high  soprano;  HC;  BRM 

24699 
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LARGE  PRINT 


BOOKS 

MAKE  A  JOYFUL  NOISE  UNTO  THE  LORD!  by  J.  Jackson;  G.  K.  Hall; 
LPM  316 

A  biography  of  the  famous  black  gospel  singer  who  hoped,  through  her 
art,  to  break  down  some  of  the  barriers  between  black  and  white  people. 

THE  GOLDEN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSIC,  by  N.  Lloyd;  LPM  312 

A  concise,  personal  guide  to  the  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  music. 
For  the  layman  as  well  as  the  professional  musician. 

PEOPLE  AND  MUSIC,  by  T.  McGehee;  LPM  313 

An  introductory  music  history  text  that  also  provides  elementary  expla- 
nations of  theoretical  concepts  such  as  chords,  notation,  etc.  Includes 
bibliographies,  discographies,  a  glossary,  and  a  list  of  audio-visual  sources. 

HOW  WE  WRITE  MUSIC,  by  W.  Musser;  LPM  311 

Brief  explanation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  musical  pitch, 
rhythm,  and  notation,  designed  for  class  or  individual  instruction.  In- 
cludes questions  and  exercises. 

AH-ONE,  AH-TWO!  by  L.  Welk;  G.  K.  Hall;  LPM  315 

Anecdotes  about  the  author's  triumphant  return  to  television  and  his 
happy  relationship  with  his  "musical  family."  Maestro  Welk  also  tells 
about  the  challenge  of  a  personal  tour,  the  time  he  flirted  with  a  "hip- 
pie" image,  and  what  America  and  God  mean  to  him. 

MY  AMERICA,  YOUR  AMERICA,  by  L.  Welk;  G.  K.  Hall;  LPM  314 

As  a  Bicentennial  gift  to  America,  Lawrence  Welk  explains  how  his  own 
"Musical  Family  Training  and  Sharing  Plan"  helps  to  develop  each  em- 
ployee to  his  greatest  potential. 
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LARGE  PRINT 


SCORES 
Bassoon 

Beethoven,  L.  van 
SCHERZO;  LPM  305 

Fiute 

Bizet,  G. 

MENUET  from  L'ARLESIENNE  SUITE  no.  2,  arr.  by  H.  Voxman;  flute  part 
only;  LPM  306 

Handel,  G. 

SEVEN  SONATAS;  flute  part  only;  LPM  308 
Piano 

Noona,  W. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  JAZZ,  book  1;  LPM  307 

Trumpet 

Vander  Cook,  H. 
LILY,  arr.  by  Buchtel;  LPM  310 

Tuba 

Petrie,  H. 
ASLEEP  IN  THE  DEEP;  LPM  304 

Viola 

Walsh,  M. 

BLACK  HAWK  WALTZ;  viola  part  only;  LPM  309 

Violin 

Handel,  G. 
SIX  SONATAS;  violin  part  only;  LPM  303 
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RECORDINGS 


DISCS 

A  CHILD'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  FOLK  SONGS;  Spoken 
Arts,  SA  223 

Ed  McCurdy  sings  folksongs  and  children's  favorites,  songs  of  the  Gold 
Rush,  the  settling  of  the  West,  and  everyday  life  in  America's  early  days. 
Includes  commentary  on  the  origins  and  styles  of  the  songs. 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  DISCUSSES;  Columbia  Records,  Recordings  for 
Education,  PT  11461 

Bernstein's  famous  analytical  powers  are  turned  to  Beethoven's  Third 
and  Fifth  Symphonies,  Bach's  Saint  Matthew  Passion  and  the  music  of 
Charles  Ives.  The  content,  conception,  and  style  of  each  work  is  discussed 
and  illustrated  with  musical  examples. 
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SELECTED  REPRINTS 


The  Critical  Questions 

By  Paul  Hume,  Washington  Post,  October  30,  1977 


The  most  frequent  question  asked 
of  a  music  critic  usually  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  "What  do  you  see  as 
your  role?"  And,  running  neck  and 
neck:  "For  whom  do  you  write  in 
YOUR  paper?"  as  if  the  answer 
might  be  different  in  Akron  than  in 
Chicago. 

These  are  good  and  basic  ques- 
tions for  any  critic.  From  time  to 
time,  especially  when  there  is  a 
new  regime  in  Washington,  the 
critic  should  check  his  answers  to 
see  if  anything  has  changed  since 
the  last  time. 

The  critic  also  must  keep  in  mind 
the  answer  to  one  more  question- 
and  it  usually  comes  just  before  or 
after  those  two.  "What  do  you  have 
to  know  to  be  a  good  music  critic?" 

Virgil  Thomson,  the  American 
composer  who  was  for  some  years 
also  the  country's  finest  music 
critic,  writing  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
in  New  York,  gave  the  definitive  an- 


swer during  a  three-day  conference 
on  music  criticism  at  Harvard  30 
years  ago.  He  told  the  large  gather- 
ing of  practicing  music  critics,  "You 
have  to  know  everything  about  mu- 
sic— and  how  to  write."  Later  he 
added  these  vital  requirements:  "A 
critic  must  have  real  warmth,  he 
must  have  truth,  and  he  must  stick 
his  neck  out." 

Aaron  Copland,  writing  in  "Cop- 
land on  Music,"  adds  a  dimension 
to  music  criticism  that  some  other 
musicians  choose  to  overlook. 
Copland  said,  "A  critic  is  not  just  a 
detached  bystander  whose  job  may 
be  considered  finished  when  he  has 
given  the  composer  a  casual  hear- 
ing. No,  a  critic  is  just  as  much  a 
member  of  our  musical  civilization 
when  he  writes  his  criticism  as  a 
composer  is  when  he  writes  his 
music." 

That  does  not  simplify  the  job, 
does  it?  Thomson  says  the  critic  is 
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expected  to  know  everything,  and 
Copland  rightly  places  him  solidly 
inside  the  musical  hierarchy.  Hav- 
ing established  the  criteria,  let's 
get  down  to  the  perpetual  paradox: 
The  critic  has,  for  his  tools,  words 
with  which  to  write  about  an  art 
which  is  in  itself  a  self-sufficient 
language. 

His  job  is  to  tell  his  readers  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  of  music,  to 
be  for  them  a  mirror  of  that  world — 
what  he  has  heard  and  how  it 
sounded.  It  is  not  his  job  to  teach 
singing  or  how  to  play  the  violin  or 
the  piano  or  how  to  conduct  an  or- 
chestra or  how  to  compose,  though 
it  does  not  hurt  in  the  least  if  he 
knows  how  to  do  any  number  of 
these.  Nor  is  it  his  job  to  act  as 
press  agent  for  any  concert  man- 
agement, performing  arts  center  or 
artist. 

The  critic's  newspaper  expects 
him  to  keep  its  editors  informed 
about  the  major  events  and  trends 
in  the  entire  music  world  and  to 
give  its  readers  an  informed  opinion 
about  those  events  and  trends.  That 
matter  of  opinion  causes  the  most 
commotion.  Probably  the  fact  most 
regularly  forgotten  by  newspaper 
readers,  especially  when  they  dis- 
agree with  a  review,  is  that  the  critic 
is  expressing  just  one  man's  opin- 
ion— his  own. 

That  opinion  is  presumed  to  be 
based  on  intensive  and  continuing 
study  of  many  aspects  of  music — 


all  aspects  of  the  kinds  of  music  the 
reviewer  covers.  But  it  is,  obviously, 
only  his  opinion. 

That  fact  is  the  best  and  simplest 
reason  why  two  critics  may  go  to  > 
the  same  concert  and  differ  about 
what  they  heard.  At  the  average  Na- 
tional Symphony  concert  these 
days  there  are  2,800  listeners.  On 
any  regular  night,  you  might  very 
easily  get  at  least  100,  if  not  2,800 
different  opinions,  about  what  went 
on  there  during  that  concert.  Among 
musicians,  however,  there  is  not  - 
likely  to  be  a  substantial  difference  } 
of  opinion  on  basic  elements  of  a 
concert.  This  means  that,  as  a  rule,  < 
two  critics  will  agree  about  a  sing-  \ 
er's  intonations,  or  whether  a  pian-  } 
ist  forgot  something  in  the  middle  j 
of  a  Chopin  Ballade. 

But  the  whole  subjective  realm  of  i 
how  a  performance  sounds  to  two 
different  pairs  of  ears  opens  up 
such  differing  views  from  critics  as: 
"The  conductor  was  faithful  to 
Brahms'  markings  so  that  the  Sec- 
ond Symphony  came  out  entirely  in 
the  spirit  of  the  score";  or:  "The  de-  \ 
partures  from  what  Brahms  marked 
in  the  score  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  the  spirit  of  the  work  was 
seriously  marred."  What  does  the 
reader  do  then?  He  pays  his  money  j 
and  he  takes  his  choice. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  who 
is  right,  or  of  right  at  all.  It  is  more 
a  matter  of  which  critic  you  know 
well  enough  to  decide  for  yourself 
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from  what  he  writes  just  what  went 
on  in  that  concert.  As  Copland  not- 
ed, the  critic  should  be  as  serious 
in  his  study  of  the  music  involved 
as  the  composer  has  been  in  writ- 
ing it.  This  is  as  true  when  the  critic 
is  going  to  a  standard  program  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Bruckner  as 
it  is  when  he  is  going  to  hear  the 
first  performance  of  a  new  work  by 
David  Del  Tredici. 

An  essential  element  of  the  good 
critic  is  an  intelligent  mixture  of 
enthusiasm  and  plain  old-fashioned 
love  of  music.  Surely  that  is  what 
Schumann  meant  by  "a  warm 
heart,"  what  Thomson  had  in  mind 
when  he  said  the  critic  needs 
"warmth."  The  moment  a  critic 
stops  loving  music,  he  should  re- 
tire. If  he  cannot  be  aroused  by 
great  performances  of  the  final 
pages  of  the  Meistersinger  prelude 
or  Debussy's  "La  chevelure,"  by  a 
pianist  triumphing  in  Gaspard  de  la 
nuit,  or  an, organist  doing  wonders 
in  the  G  Minor  Fantasy  and  Fugue 
of  Bach,  or  Messiaen's  Dieu  parmi 
nous,  if  he  is  not  ready  for  the  great 
frenzy  that  opens  Verdi's  Otello, 
then  he  has  no  business  writing 
about  music. 

Because  one  of  the  critic's  great- 
est responsibilities  and  greatest 
privileges  is  his  power  to  convey 
to  his  readers  something  of  that 
unique  beauty,  that  rapture  that 
music  alone  among  all  the  arts  can 
produce.  It  is  as  much  his  respon- 


sibility to  awaken  these  feelings  in 
his  readers  as  it  is  his  duty  to  say 
frankly  when  performances  fail  to 
reach  heights  he  knows  are  attain- 
able. 

Amongthe  hazards  against  which 
the  critic  must  guard  both  himself 
and,  he  hopes,  the  public  is  the 
easy  acceptance  of  the  Lowest 
Common  Denominator  in  stand- 
ards. The  instantaneous  standing 
ovation  has,  of  late,  become  as 
much  a  method  of  routine  applause 
as  the  universal  use  of  the  label 
"maestro,"  which  once  implied  a 
very  special  mastership.  The  public 
is  often  willing  to  rest  comfortably 
in  the  face  of  the  hundredth  playing 
of  the  most  familiar  music.  And,  for 
what  may  be  psychologically  fasci- 
nating reasons,  the  public  is  often 
afraid  of  that  which  is  new  and  un- 
familiar. 

One  of  the  most  useful  things  a 
critic  can  do  is  to  try  ahead  of  time 
to  help  the  public  understand  some 
new  music  that  is  coming  to  per- 
formance in  the  near  future.  A  new 
string  quartet  with  electronic  tape 
by  Leon  Kirchner,  or  the  first  hear- 
ing of  Makrokosmos  by  George 
Crumb,  or  the  Washington  premiere 
of  Alberto  Ginastera's  new  opera, 
or  the  first  hearing  of  David  De! 
Tredici's  Final  Alice  can  be  made 
an  adventure  in  the  world  of  the  un- 
familiar if  the  critic  will  write  be- 
fore the  concert  in  a  way  that  will 
give  the  listeners  some  clue  about 
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the  way  the  composer  does  what  it 
is  that  he  does. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people 
think,  critics  are  not  always  arguing 
for  more  and  more  new  music.  Crit- 
ics are  far  more  likely  to  be  urging 
performers  in  every  area  of  music 
to  revive  works  that  have  been  un- 
justly neglected,  to  look  into  seg- 
ments of  repertoire  which  the  critic 
may  think  the  public  would  love  if 
it  only  had  a  chance  to  hear  them. 
He  is  frequently  more  interested  in 
the  second  and  subsequent  per- 
formances of  fine  new  works  than 
in  their  premieres.  But  any  good 
critic  will  certainly  argue  that  any 
new  composition  that  a  performer 
has  decided  is  worth  his  time  and 
effort  to  master  deserves  the  cour- 
tesy of  at  least  one  full  hearing. 


The  critic  has  another  responsi- 
bility which  the  nonwriting  listener 
does  not  have:  The  critic  must  re- 
member not  only  the  younger  com- 
poser who  may  be  enjoying  a  pre- 
miere, but  also  composers  who  are 
now  in  their  50s  and  60s  who  were 
once  the  favorites  of  performers 
but  who  have  more  recently  been 
proclaimed  "on  the  shelf"  or  "old- 
fashioned"  by  arbitrary  snobs.  The 
dangers  that  insistence  on  first  per- 
formances brings  on  are  at  least  as 
damaging  to  the  cause  of  musical 
progress  as  the  ignoring  of  new 
young  talents. 

The  music  critic,  in  other  words, 
must  do  all  he  can  to  help  his  read- 
ers to  love  music  as  he  himself 
does. 
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Value  Clarification 
In  Music  Teaching 

By  Barbara  Warner, 

American  Music  Teacher,  November-December  1977 


How  I  regarded  myself  when  I  first 
embarked  on  my  career  as  a  piano 
teacher  depended  on  which  of 
my  colleagues  I  had  seen  most 
recently.  Should  I  be  like  ABC  who 
doesn't  keep  students  who  aren't 
"serious"  about  their  music?  "I 
can't  compromise  my  standards.  If 
they  don't  practice  and  produce 
within  a  certain  amount  of  time,  I 
drop  them.  I  won't  accept  sloppy 
playing  and  poor  work  habits." 

Or,  should  I  be  like  XYZ  who 
accepts  whatever  attempts  the 
student  makes  and  even  keeps 
students  who  never  practice?  "A 
student  must  be  made  to  feel  suc- 
cessful, no  matter  how  little  he  ac- 
complishes. His  feeling  about  mu- 
sic is  more  important  than  how  he 
plays.  Sometimes  the  only  truly  cre- 
ative time  in  a  child's  week  is  his 
music  lesson,  and  if  he  can't  play 
anything  for  me,  I'll  play  for  him!" 

Or,  should  I  follow  the  group 
method?  "Children  learn  from  each 
other.  They  are  social  beings,  and 


allowing  them  to  share  their  musi- 
cal experiences  together  is  condu- 
cive to  musical  growth  and  enjoy- 
ment. No  one  wants  to  drop  out  of 
the  group." 

My  own  training  had  been  such 
that  I  grew  up  with  the  idea  that  a 
good  music  teacher  must  work  with 
his  pupils  in  the  same  intense,  con- 
centrated, and  painstaking  manner 
in  which  my  own  teacher  had 
worked  with  me.  It  had  become  my 
goal  to  strive  toward  perfection  at 
all  times  in  every  musical  thing  I 
attempted.  In  order  to  achieve  all 
this  in  my  teaching,  I  wondered 
whether  to  be  low-key  and  relaxed, 
or  super-charged,  radiating  energy 
and  enthusiasm?  Should  I  be  warm 
and  friendly  or  detached  and  "pro- 
fessional"? 

The  effect  these  personal  quan- 
daries had  on  my  students  can  be 
well  imagined.  The  poor  things 
never  knew  how  their  lessons  were 
going  to  go.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
a  youngster  to  be  lulled  into  a  sense 
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of  acceptance  with  the  most  mea- 
ger output,  only  to  be  surprised  at 
the  end  of  the  month  with  a  crisp 
admonishment  that  this  would 
never  do,  that  we  really  must  spend 
the  lesson  time  practicing  because 
I  really  wasn't  pleased  with  the  way 
things  were  going  after  all! 

However,  inconsistency  of  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
just  as  detrimental  to  a  child's 
progress  as  is  negativism.  I  had  to 
resolve  these  conflicts  within  my- 
self if  I  expected  to  be  successful 
with  my  students. 

Experience  began  to  make  me 
more  aware  of  the  value  of  dealing 
in  a  positive  manner,  and  of  the 
importance  of  creating  a  feeling  of 
accomplishment  within  the  stu- 
dent. I  found  the  old  adage  "noth- 
ing creates  success  like  success 
itself"  to  be  very  true  in  getting 
students  to  progress  confidently. 
The  hard  part  was  making  all  this 
compatible  with  what  I  considered 
to  be  acceptable  levels  of  musical 
performance  and  understanding. 
How  could  I  remain  accepting  and 
positive  without  lowering  my  own 
standards  in  some  cases? 

I  was  also  finding  that  no  one 
method  worked  for  all  pupils,  and 
it  was  an  advantage  to  be  able  to 
draw  from  several  methods  and 
sources  of  materials  in  order  to 
meet  the  individual  student's 
needs.  I  began  to  combine  both 
individual  lessons  and  group  ex- 


periences in  my  teaching.  Writing 
down  specific  goals,  both  long 
ranged  and  short,  also  helped  to 
clarify  and  organize.  In  order  to  do 
this,  I  had  to  assess  each  student's 
abilities  and  talents.  I  soon  realized 
that  standards  of  quality  would 
vary  from  student  to  student  de- 
pending on  his  capabilities,  and 
that  I  would  have  to  plan  accord- 
ingly. 

It  also  helped  to  have  a  general 
overview  of  what  would  be  covered 
in  the  forthcoming  year,  and  some 
approximation  as  to  how  far  along  , 
the  student  would  be  by  certain 
dates.  Allowing  for  flexibility,  week- 
ly planning  under  this  system  prac-  : 
tically  took  care  of  itself.  I  also 
faced  up  to  the  fact  that  my  own 
personality  couldn't  tolerate  con-  i 
sistent  wrong  notes,  mistakes  in  * 
counting,  interrupted  phrases,  etc.,  : 
and  that  I  expected  the  student  to  \ 
be  held  accountable  for  these  1 
things.  (The  teaching  techniques  ■ 
involved  in  getting  students  to  be  1 
proficient  in  these  areas  is  another 
subject  in  itself  and  not  the  point  ■ 
here.) 

I  also  felt  I  should  be  responsible 
for  providing  experiences  in  all  < 
periods  of  music,  from  the  Baroque 
on  down  through  popular  and  jazz  ; 
improvisation.  The  degree  to  which 
each  style  was  mastered  by  the  stu-  '■ 
dent  depended  on  his  own  indi-  ? 
viduality.  It  was  the  realization  of 
the  significance  of  this  last  point 
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that  finally  started  me  along  the 
path  of  deciding  what  kind  of 
teacher  I  was  becoming.  I  could  not 
be  one  kind  of  teacher  because  I 
didn't  have  one  kind  of  pupil! 

Just  as  I  couldn't  work  with  every 
pupil  the  same  way  once  we  got 
past  the  basics,  neither  could  I  deal 
with  each  of  the  student's  pieces  in 
the  same  way.  Some  pieces  are 
meant  to  be  perfected,  and  time 
needs  to  be  spent  re-working  them, 
developing  interpretation,  polish- 
ing technique,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
While  this  is  taking  place  with  one 
or  two  works,  other  pieces  are  given 
mainly  with  the  idea  of  expanding 
the  child's  musical  experience 
rather  than  striving  for  perfection 
in  every  detail.  In  this  way,  students 
are  exposed  to  more  literature  as 
well  as  receiving  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment by  moving  ahead  through 
several  pieces  rather  than  sticking 
with  one  or  two  for  the  longer 
length  of  tkrie  it  takes  to  develop  a 
work  fully. 

I  also  found  it  necessary  to  have 
the  student  aware  of  basic  goals. 
The  commitment  of  time  applies 
not  only  to  the  teacher  but  to  the 
student  as  well.  It  is  unrealistic  of 
the  student  to  expect  to  become 
proficient  at  a  skill  if  the  time  spent 
in  developing  that  skill  is  inconsist- 
ent and  inadequate.  It  is  my  job  to 
guide  the  student  in  knowing  how 
to  spend  his  time  in  practice,  but 
it  helps  if  he  knows  right  at  the 


outset  that  the  responsibility  for 
accurate  reading,  counting,  and 
"sensible"  fingering  as  well  as  an 
attempt  at  interpretation  is  his.  It 
is  important  that  the  student  under- 
stand his  obligations  and  agree  to 
assume  them. 

Many  students  seem  to  think  that 
learning  to  play  an  instrument  is 
something  that  you  learn  by  osmo- 
sis; two  or  three  times  over  the 
piece — and  if  you  haven't  mastered 
it  it  must  be  too  hard!  Many  parents 
tend  to  think  that  learning  to  play 
should  be  "fun"  and  hesitate  to 
enforce  regular  and  "dreary"  prac- 
tice times.  Learning  to  read  music 
is  like  learning  another  language, 
and  learning  to  perform  on  an 
instrument  is  like  developing  any 
other  skill.  Children  accept  the  fact 
that  if  they  are  going  to  do  well  in 
developing  baseball  skills  they 
need  to  show  up  for  all  their  Little 
League  practices  every  day.  Their 
parents  also  expect  the  child  to 
have  reading  experiences  every 
day  in  school  and  often  additional 
homework,  besides,  to  develop  that 
facility.  When  presented  in  this 
light,  students  and  parents  under- 
stand better  the  importance  of  the 
daily  time  commitment  to  their 
music,  and  are  more  aware  of  the 
responsibility  they  must  assume  in 
learning  to  play. 

When  interviewing  a  prospective 
student,  I  go  over  these  ideas  with 
him  or  her.  Occasionally  some  stu- 
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dents  and  parents  will  decide  that 
studying  with  me  is  not  for  them. 
Sometimes  this  is  due  to  the  al- 
ready crowded  schedule  of  that 
family — they  simply  do  not  have 
time  to  spend  as  I  suggest.  At  other 
times  a  student  will  decide  not  to 
study  with  me  because  he  didn't 
know  study  involved  time  and 
effort  and  commitment.  It's  much 
better  to  have  these  understand- 
ings beforehand  than  to  be  unclear 
as  to  what  is  expected  and  face 
disappointment  and  frustration  on 
both  sides  later  on. 

As  a  result  of  dealing  in  this  man- 
ner with  those  early  quandaries 
within  myself,  I  am  no  longer  con- 
cerned about  being  a  particular 
"kind"  of  teacher.  Students  want  to 
succeed,  and  their  success  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  roles  involv- 


ing demanding  attitudes,  strict- 
ness, remaining  detached,  all  of 
which  detract  from  the  letting-go 
that  is  so  necessary  in  enjoying 
music.  If  I  do  have  a  role,  it  is  that 
of  being  there  to  clarify  and  to 
judge  the  amount  of  flexibility  on 
my  part  that  is  necessary  to  assist 
them.  A  hug,  a  smile,  or  a  verbal 
acknowledgment  to  indicate  that 
they've  fulfilled  their  musical  re- 
sponsibilities makes  us  both  feel 
good.  If  for  some  reason  they  do  1 
not  meet  their  obligations  to  the 
music,  they  know  it  without  my 
tellingthem.  My  job  is  then  to  assist  3 
in  achieving  this  goal  next  time. 

I've  learned  that  my  students  : 
and  I  already  want  the  same  thing,  I 
and  that  is  to  produce  beautiful 
music  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  ' 
challenges  of  doing  just  that. 
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Commentary— The  IMS  at  Berkeley 


By  Joan  Peyser,  Musical  Quarterly,  October  1977 


In  1915,  the  first  issue  of  Musical 
Quarterly  opened  with  an  article: 
"On  Behalf  of  Musicology."  This 
was  remarkable,  for  musicology 
was  then  virtually  nonexistent  in 
the  United  States.  In  1926/27,  three 
American  doctoral  dissertations 
appeared  but  they,  and  most  of  the 
early  theses  that  followed,  were 
sponsored  not  by  music  depart- 
ments, but  by  departments  of 
psychology,  history,  or  one  of  the 
languages.  Not  yet  a  recognized 
discipline,  musicology  was  forced 
to  enter  the  American  university 
through  the  back  door  and  was 
therefore  interdisciplinary  by  ne- 
cessity. 

In  Europe,  most  particularly  in 
Germany,  the  scholarly  study  of 
music  had^  enjoyed  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished' history.  The  Interna- 
tionale Musikgesellschaft,  founded 
in  Berlin  in  1899,  flourished  until 
World  War  I  when  it  disbanded.  In 
1927,  a  musicological  congress  was 
held  in  Vienna  at  which  Henry 
Prunieres  proposed  reestablishing 
what  became  the  International 
Musicological  Society  [IMS].  Basel 
was  selected  as  the  headquarters, 
and  Guido  Adler  was  named  Hon- 


orary President.  The  working  lan- 
guages were  to  be  German  and 
French.  Of  the  181  members  from 
twenty-three  countries  in  1928, 
Britons  and  Americans  made  up 
fewer  than  ten  per  cent. 

The  Nazi  repression  of  scholar- 
ship during  the  1930s  brought 
European  intellectuals  to  the  United 
States.  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky 
sought  refuge  here,  and  so  did 
many  brilliant  ar;d  influential  schol- 
ars. Aided  by  American  money  and 
the  American  talent  for  organiza- 
tion, information  began  to  swell 
and  specialization  became  the  rule, 
not  only  in  musicology  but  in  other 
humanistic  disciplines.  In  the  early 
1950s,  when  a  few  farsighted, 
courageous  people  attempted  to 
combine  musicology  with  anthro- 
pology, their  efforts  were  treated 
harshly  by  mainstream  musicolo- 
gists who  held  that  the  discipline 
ought  to  focus  only  on  music  in 
Western  civilization.  There  were 
also  practical  deterrents:  Our  sys- 
tem of  notation  could  not  then 
cope  adequately  with  non-Western 
sounds,  and  the  basic  musical  con- 
cepts in  the  high  cultures  of  the 
Orient  or  the  folk  cultures  of  other 
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parts  of  the  world  did  not  have 
much  in  common  with  those  of  the 
West.  Ethnomusicology  therefore 
was  virtually  ignored  as  a  subject 
for  serious,  musicological  research. 

More  than  twenty  years  have 
passed.  Now  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal not  only  sophisticated  sys- 
tems of  notation  but  also  appropri- 
ate technology — the  tape,  sound 
film,  computer,  etc.  To  establish 
the  theme — "Interdisciplinary  Ho- 
rizons in  the  Study  of  Musical 
Traditions,  East  and  West" — the 
Twelfth  Congress  of  the  IMS  held 
in  Berkeley,  August  21-27,  chose 
Lynn  White,  former  director  of  the 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Center 
at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  as  its  keynote  speaker. 
Professor  White  noted  that  certain 
elements  that  had  been  cited  by 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  his  No- 
vum organum  as  characteristic  of 
Western  culture — gunpowder,  silk, 
paper,  printing,  sugar,  and  the  com- 
pass needle — had  originated  in  the 
East.  His  purpose  was  to  demon- 
strate the  impact  of  the  Orient  on 
the  Western  Middle  Ages. 

The  organization  of  the  entire 
conference  was  American  in  the 
best  sense,  with  films,  museum 
exhibits,  library  facilities,  and  con- 
certs generally  reinforcing  the 
subject  matter  of  the  working 
panels.  Lunch-break  presentations 
covered  such  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivity as  "Dance  and  Drumming 


of  Ghana,"  "Classical  Music  of 
China,"  "Afro-American  Choral  Mu-  : 
sic,"  "Avant-garde  Jazz,"  "Jewish  1 
Music:  Old  and  New,"  "Bulgarian  1 
Folk  Music,"  "Music  from  West  - 
Java,"  "Sudanese  Gamelan,"  "Rus-  \ 
sian  and  Ukranian  Traditional  Mu- 
sic," "Japanese  Classical  Koto  i 
Music,"  "Arabic  Music,"  "Classical  : 
Music  of  India."  Organ,  piano,  and  r 
clavichord  recitals  were  heard  ' 
through  open  windows  and  com-  ' 
peted  for  attention  with  Berkeley  ; 
street  musicians.  Ives's  simul- 
taneity of  musical  events  achieved  ! 
eloquent  realization  here. 

Specialists  in  each  field  chaired  I 
twenty-seven  round-table  discus- 
sions. In  an  effort  to  "democratize" 
the  proceedings,  the  topics  were  ; 
listed  in  twenty-nine  journals  in 
fourteen  countries  with  invitations 
to  readers  to  submit  names.  More  ; 
than  two  hundred  people  replied. 
Nine  hundred  registrants  came  \ 
from  forty-one  countries;  the  220 
speakers   represented  thirty-five 
countries.  They  came  from  as  far 
as  Zambia,  Australia,  India,  Indo-  I 
nesia,  and  Afghanistan.  The  two  ■ 
Russians  who  were  supposed  to 
come  did  not,  and  they  both  sent 
doctors'  certificates  to  explain  their  \ 
absence. 

Interdisciplinary  scholarship  is 
not  a  new  idea.  Apart  from  the 
accidental  way  musicology  mixed 
with  other  fields  in  its  infancy  in 
the  United  States,  an  exchange  be- 
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tween  disciplines  is  often  a  neces- 
sity. The  songs  of  the  troubadours, 
trouveres,  Minnesanger,  and,  for 
that  matter,  any  uses  of  music  and 
words  together,  become  the  sub- 
jects of  both  musicological  and 
literary  research.  At  past  con- 
gresses, such  studies  have  involved 
occasional  cross-fertilization.  The 
difference  in  this  congress  was  one 
of  emphasis;  in  the  words  of  Claude 
Palisca,  chairman  of  the  Organizing 
Committee,  "The  purpose  was  to 
make  a  bridge  to  other  disciplines, 
to  use  them  in  fresh  and  new  ways." 
Thus  a  panel  on  "Transmission  and 
Form  in  Oral  Tradition"  included 
psychologists  and  sociologists. 
"Humanism  and  Music"  presented 
an  English  humanistic  philosopher. 
Anthropologists  turned  up  almost 
everywhere.  This  push  to  make 
connections  irritated  some  partici- 
pants. A  British  musicologist,  as- 
signed to  speak  on  "Opera  and 
Enlightenment,"  complained  that 
the  very  title  of  his  panel  was  an 
exhortation  to  "broaden  your  per- 
spective and  find  a  connection," 
the  very  existence  of  which  he 
doubted. 

The  format  of  the  congress  was 
"round  tables"  of  six  to  eight 
panelists  on  a  given  subject.  That 
precluded  lengthy,  detailed  expo- 
sitions. The  intent  was  for  each 
speaker  to  summarize  his  paper, 
in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
engage  in  lively  interchange.  But 


the  success  of  any  such  concept 
depends  on  the  personalities  of  the 
participants.  In  this  instance  the 
tables  turned  out  not  to  be  round 
— either  in  shape  or  spirit.  Once  in 
a  while  the  idea  worked.  In  the 
study  session  devoted  to  "Euphony 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  a  par- 
ticularly high-powered  panel  on  a 
tightly  knit  subject  and  therefore 
a  session  in  which  surprises  would 
have  seemed  unlikely,  what  may 
have  been  the  most  dramatic  event 
of  the  week  occurred.  Craig  Wright 
of  Yale  was  reporting  on  the  literary 
evidence  of  performance  practice 
of  secular  music  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  cited  Tinctoris's  de- 
scription of  a  man  who  sang  two 
voices  of  a  chanson  simultane- 
ously. Wright's  point  was  that 
Tinctoris  was  a  reliable  reporter 
and  that  we  must,  therefore,  take 
him  at  his  word  despite  our  pre- 
disposition to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  such  a  fact.  A  young  Vietnamese 
then  stood  up,  cited  a  Mongolian 
tradition  of  polyphonic  singing  by 
one  person,  and  began  to  produce 
a  drone  and  in  seconds  another 
voice  at  the  same  time. 

The  great  value  of  the  meetings 
at  Berkeley  may  lie  not  so  much  in 
individual  papers  but  in  resuming 
old  friendships  and  in  one-to-one 
conversations.  It  was  during  the 
course  of  such  conversations  that 
some  memorable  comments  were 
made  to  me.  One  was  Bruno  Nettl's 
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cogent  observation  that  all  partici- 
pants from  the  East  had  been 
trained  in  the  West.  Another  came 
from  Milos  Velimirovic,  the  Yugo- 
slav-born specialist  in  Eastern 
European  folk  music,  who  ex- 
pressed astonishment  at  the  world- 
wide reaction  to  Elvis  Presley's 
death:  "Twenty  years  ago  Presley 
was  the  most  vulgar  stage  person- 
ality. No  aesthetics  were  involved. 
His  was  a  truck  driver's  style.  Who 
could  have  believed  that  people 
would  travel  far  to  his  bier,  that  he 
would  become  a  historical  figure, 
that  front  pages  of  great  news- 
papers would  write  of  his  'in- 
fluence'?" 


Despite  the  Americans'  great 
contribution  to  this  congress  in 
ideas,  substance,  and  organization 
and  despite  the  intelligence  and 
vitality  evidenced  in  the  single 
panel  on  "Recent  Research  on 
American  Musical  Traditions," 
American  music  has  been  ne- 
glected in  learned  journals  and  few 
musicologists  find  it  a  fit  subject 
for  their  scholarly  investigations. 

A  traditional  canard  has  it  that 
only  those  who  cannot  pass  the 
foreign  language  requirements  ' 
"choose"  American  music  as  their 
field.  But  perhaps  it  is  because 
scholars  prefer  distance,  and  it  is 
hard  for  anyone  anywhere  to  feel 
any  distance  from  America  now. 
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The  Mechanics 

Of  Listening  to  Electronic  Music 

By  David  Cope,  Music  Educators  Journal,  October  1977 


The  focus  of  most  electronic  music 
classes  is,  appropriately,  that  of 
synthesizer  mechanics.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  great  importance  that  the 
teaching  of  listener  understanding 
and  sensitivity  should  also  have  a 
place  in  these  classes.  In  the  past 
ten  years  there  has  been  at  least  a 
fourfold  increase  in  student  inter= 
est  in  electronic  music,  but  stu- 
dents often  come  to  such  music 
classes  ill-prepared  to  appreciate 
the  music.  Students  are  usually 
very  familiar  with  elevator  Muzak 
and  media  electronic  tricks.  They 
can  also  be  programmed  to  the 
whizzes  of  "fuzzed"  motor  rhythms 
and  to  the  special  effects  of  elec- 
tronic generation  found  in  Broad- 
way music  The  environment  in  all 
but  the  most  rural  of  situations  pro- 
vides a  generic  program  of  elec- 
tronic noise.  But  students  have  had 
few  actual  musical  experiences. 

All  of  this  "exposure"  provides 
less  than  a  perfect  foundation  for 
the  creation  of  any  aesthetic  in 
regard  to  the  listening  to  and  un- 


derstanding of  electronic  music. 
While  teaching  synthesizer  opera- 
tion can  and  should  be  the  core  of 
any  electronic  music  program,  it  is 
vital  to  also  teach  the  mechanics  of 
how  to  listen  to  and  understand 
electronic  music  and  all  new  music. 
Some  students  who  are  programed 
to  electronic  gimmicks  are  result- 
antly  hostile  to  large  electronic 
forms  not  associated  with  the  nor- 
mal environmental  stimuli;  they 
find  it  difficult  to  sit  through  a 
twenty-minute  work  of  Subotnick 
or  Berio  without  some  visual  or 
"oral"  accompaniment.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  students  are 
overenthused  by  the  novelties  of 
the  electronic  medium,  often  so 
much  so  that  their  credibility  is 
surely  in  doubt — they  see  elec- 
tronic compositions  as  examples 
of  iconoclastic  antienvironment 
tendencies  at  work  in  a  creative 
individual. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  alleviate 
this  situation.  First  of  all,  it  is  criti- 
cal to  teach  an  aesthetic  approach 


The  author  is  composer-in-residence,  director  of  the  electronic  lab,  and 
associate  professor  of  music  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
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that  tolerates  personal  bias  but 
does  not  fuse  it  with  understanding. 
To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  create 
a  technique  of  listening  that  is  self- 
instructive  and  not  directly  based 
on  prior  aesthetics,  an  approach 
wherein  a  student  devoid  of  any 
real  understanding  of  music  be- 
yond that  of  the  Jefferson  Starship 
can  still  evaluate  a  new  work, 
whether  he  or  she  likes  it  or  not. 
And  the  approach  should  not  be 
combative  with  the  "feel"  or  pro- 
gramming but,  rather,  substan- 
tively additive  to  it  in  a  sequential 
manner. 

The  approach  takes  three  basic 
steps  in  progressively  more  com- 
plex analysis.  It  is  based  on  three 
listenings  to  a  given  work,  each  fol- 
lowed by  an  analysis.  The  purpose 
is  not  to  force  students  to  either 
like  or  dislike  the  work  involved  but 
to  provide  them  with  a  mode  of 
understanding,  a  vehicle  for  making 
an  aesthetic  decision. 

The  First  Listening 

The  student  is  asked  to  evaluate 
what  he  feels  the  composer  in- 
tended to  accomplish  in  respect  to 
several  basic  music  concepts — di- 
rection, climax,  mood,  drama,  and 
style.  These  concepts  are  rated  on 
a  scale  of  five  (5 — very  noticeable; 
4 — noticeable;  3 — moderately  ap- 
parent; 2 — barely  noticeable;  and 
1 — absent).  It  is  most  important 
for  the  student  to  understand  that 


he  is  simply  evaluating  what  he 
feels  the  composer  intended  and 
whether  the  composer  achieved  it 
or  not.  He  is  not  judging  whether  \ 
he  thinks  music  should  or  should 
not  have  any  or  all  these  concepts;  . 
the  inclusion  or  absence  of  any  one 
of  them  does  not  in  itself  indicate  . 
quality  or  the  lack  of  quality  in  a 
composition.  For  example,  many 
composers  do  not  want  "direction"  - 
in  their  music,  and  if  they  have 
successfully   accomplished    this  ' 
goal,  they  should  achieve  a  1  or  2  ■ 
on  the  overall  class  rating.  Other  1 
composers  diligently  strive  for  di-  ; 
rection  in  music  and  would  score  - 
a  5  or  4  if  successful.  The  concepts  1 
are  defined  as  follows: 

Direction  is  defined  as  a  flow  or 
increase  of  tension  through  one  or  | 
more  means  inclusive  of  dynamics, 
tempo,  texture,  activity,  tessitura, 
and  so  on.  If  the  work  tends  to  grow 
and  move  toward  a  goal  (achieved  ' 
or  not),  the  rating  would  be  a  5. 

Climax  is  the  result  of  direction;  it  k 
is  a  spot  or  section  that  is  the  high- 
est, loudest,  or  fastest,  or  some- 
times  slowest  or  thickest,  that 
seems  to  be  "IT."  If  the  work  ap- 
proaches this  but  does  not  make  it, 
then  3  would  be  given  as  an  evalu-  ;l 
ation;  if  climax  is  achieved,  5  would 
be  the  rating;  1  if  no  hint  of  climax 
is  present. 

Mood  is  defined  as  a  noticeable 
regularity  of  an  idea  such  that  a 
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constant  "feel"  can  be  ascertained, 
whether  or  not  an  actual  word  can 
be  applied  to  describe  it.  Some 
works  contain  many  fast-changing 
moods,  probably  registering  3; 
some  moods  come  so  fast  that  only 
a  1  can  be  noted;  others  follow  an 
extreme  trancelike  embrace  of 
mood  and  rate  5. 

Drama  involves  suspense,  a  signifi- 
can  "shock"  or  turn  in  the  music 
at  unexpected  points.  This  "turn" 
should  be  carefully  defined  so  as 
to  be  distinguishable  from  the 
shock  an  uninitiated  student  might 
receive  on  hearing  the  first  notes 
of  the  work.  Some  works  rely  on 
heavy  and  quite  deliberate  shocks 
or  dramatic  reliefs,  quite  distinctly 
5s,  while  others,  somber  in  mood 
throughout,  barely  register  a  1. 

Style  is  defined  as  a  consistent 
approach  to  the  syntax  of  music 
grammar;  it  is  a  recognizable,  co- 
herence. Style  here  should  be  sep- 
arated from  "stylish."  The  listener 
should  not  be  concerned  with 
whether  or  not  the  composer's  style 
is  recognizable  and  accepted  but 
with  whether  the  work's  own  lan- 
guage is  consistent  in  and  of  itself. 
Some  composers  deliberately  over- 
lay contrasts  to  avoid  recognizable 
style  (1);  others  go  out  of  their  way 
to  achieve  it  (5). 

As  an  example  of  listening  ac- 
cording to  this  method,  the  author's 
Teec  Nos  Pos  was  analyzed  by 


himself  and  by  thirteen  different 
classes  at  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio.  The  choice  of  the  au- 
thor's own  work  reflects  not  ego  so 
much  as  the  clear  knowledge  of 
what  the  composer  intended  and 
whether  the  students  understood  it. 

Teec  Nos  Pos  |  Recorded  on  Folk- 
ways FTS  33869|  was  created  with 
the  following  desired  criteria  in 
mind:  Direction — 5;  Climax — 5; 
Mood— 3  (complex);  Drama— 2; 
and  Style— 4.5.  The  results  of  ten 
different  classroom  judgments  by 
more  than  220  listeners  achieved 
the  following  pattern:  Direction — 
4.8;  Climax— 3.5;  Mood— 3;  Drama 
—2.5;  and  Style— 4. 

While  the  students  exactly 
matched  the  intended  response 
in  only  one  area,  the  ratings  are 
amazingly  close.  The  student 
comes  away  from  the  first  listen- 
ing with  a  distinct  evaluation  of  the 
work  that  can  be  compared  to  his 
evaluation  of  other  works  and  the 
analyses  of  his  classmates;  most 
important,  his  analysis  has  re- 
mained separate  from  his  tastes. 
He  can  love,  hate,  or  have  no  re- 
ponse  to  the  work  and  still  have 
concrete  information  to  help  form 
later  judgments,  comparisons,  and 
appreciations. 

The  Second  Listening 

This  performance  of  the  work  is  a 
much  more  subjective  listening  ex- 
perience that  begins  to  internalize 


the  work  in  the  student's  mind.  The 
student  is  asked  to  sketch  in  his 
own  manner  a  visual  or  graphic 
view  of  the  work.  This  proportional 
(time-space)  view  on  sketch  paper 
can,  if  treated  seriously,  give  the 
student,  his  classmates,  and  the 
teacher  a  viable  and  credible  in- 
sight into  his  understanding  or  the 
lack  of  it.  It  is  usually  best  to  outfit 
the  listener  with  a  brief  suggested 
guide  to  the  graphic  concept.  [Edi- 
tor's note — Some  hints  in  this  di- 
rection are: 

Melodic  line  is  represented  by  a 
continuous  wavy  line  that  follows 
the  melodic  contour,  moving  up  for 
higher  pitches  and  down  for  lower 
pitches. 

Pointillism  is  represented  by  a  suc- 
cession of  dots  placed  in  a  contour 
corresponding  to  pitch. 

Counterpoint  is  represented  by  sev- 
eral wavy  lines  similar  to  those  for 
melodic  line.  The  number  of  lines 
corresponds  to  the  number  of 
voices  sounding  simultaneously. 

Dynamics  employs  the  standard 
crescendo  and  decrescendo  wedge- 
shaped  marks. 

Texture  is  represented  by  boxes, 
lines,  triangles,  and  other  similar 
geometric  shapes  that  are  open, 
cross-hatched,  or  solid  depending 
on  the  weight  of  the  texture. 

Each  graphic  representation  indi- 
cates time  in  the  horizontal  dimen- 


sion. All  except  dynamics  indicate 
pitch  by  the  vertical  position  of  the 

figures.] 

If  the  sketch  is  done  on  translu- 
cent sheets  with  time  lines  defined, 
a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  | 
by  overlaying  graphic  form  designs.  E 
But  whether  this  is  attempted  or  j 
not,  the  student  has  at  his  disposal 
a  credible  view  of  the  entire  work  I 
that  he  can  sit  back  and  view  in  its  j 
entirety,  picking  out  successful,  j 
liked  or  disliked,  or  even  terribly 
weak  sections.  .  .  .  After  two  listen- 
ings the  student  has  a  view  of  the 
given  work  on  numerous  planes:  j 
form,    direction,    climax,    mood,  j: 
drama,  and  style,  with  a  real  "feel" 
for  the  movement  and  tension/re- 
laxation  component  of  the  work. 

The  Third  Listening 

This  listening  is  based  on  a  few 
mechanical  understandings  of  elec- 
tronic music  both  in  terminology 
and  function.  Its  primary  intent, 
however,  is  to  give  the  student  a  5 
practical  "orchestration"  under- 
standing that  is  essential  in  order  I 
to  analyze  the  work's  effectiveness. 

The  form  used  to  evaluate  the 
third  listening  is  given  in  Figure  1. 
Although  terms  have  been  defined 
elsewhere  [See  Music  Educators 
Journal,  Vol.  55,  No.  3,  November 
1968]  a  brief  set  of  definitions  of 
terms  used  in  Figure  1  is  provided 
for  the  sake  of  completeness  
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LISTENING  REPORT  #3 

NAME  DATE 

A.  COMPOSER  WORK 

B.  1.  Electronic?  Concrete?  Both? 

2.  Classical?  Live?  Both? 

3.  Panning?  Channeled?  Both? 

C.  1.  Glissando 

2.  White  sound 

3.  Tape  loops 

4.  Sequencer   

5.  Reverberation-echo 

6.  Modulation  

7.  Computer   

8.  Other 

D.  Personal  Comments:  (Is  the  piece  an  effective  one?  Why?  Why  not?) 


Please  be  brief,  to  the  point,  and  explicit  about  what  you've  heard. 


Figure  1 


electronic:  pure  synthesizer-cre- 
ated sounds 

concrete:  nonelectronic  sounds 
mutated  by  tape  recorder  and  elec- 
tronic means  for  composition  (e.g., 
rain  at  three  times  slower  speed  for 
percussive  effect) 

classical:  music  created  by  splicing 
sounds  together  rather  than  by  key- 
board or  voltage  control  (e.g.,  best 
exemplified  by  highly  diverse  tim- 
bres one  after  another  as  opposed 


to  continuous  flow  of  colors  from  a 
keyboard) 

live:  simple  keyboard  or  voltage 
control  synthesizer  operation  (most 
usual  type) 

panning:  movement  of  sound  from 
one  speaker  to  another 

channeled:  different  sounds  from 
each  speaker  with  very  little  stereo 
or  motion 

glissando:  a  continuous,  rising  or 
falling  pitch 
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white  sound:  all  audible  frequen- 
cies at  once  (e.g.,  like  steam  from 
a  kettle) 

tape  loops:  older  form  to  get  an 
ostinato  effect 

sequencer:  a  small  analog  com- 
puter capable  of  repeating  and 
varying  three-  to  twenty-four-note 
groupings  (a  "live"  technique) 

reverberation:  refers  to  "presence" 
of  a  sound,  how  "live"  it  appears. 
(Some  sounds  appear  as  if  per- 
formed live  in  the  room  with  the 
speakers;  others  not.) 

echo:  quick  repetitions  that  ap- 
proach true  reverberation 

modulation:  vibrato  and  tremolo, 
often  very  fast,  creating  a  multi- 
plicity of  additional  sounds  called 
sidebands;  simply  stated,  complex- 
ity of  the  sound  and  how  its  timbre 
changes 

computer:  a  term  more  often  than 
not  only  used  on  record  jacket 
notes 

other:  any  other  effect  or  notice- 
able device  (i.e.,  type  of  concrete 
sound  used,  and  so  on) 

What  is  really  being  asked  for  on 
the  form  (Figure  1)  is  an  evaluation 
of  the  work  in  terms  of  its  effective- 
ness. The  student  can,  however, 
also  give  his  exact  opinion  of  the 
work.  A  brilliant  student,  quite  won 
over  to  new  music  in  a  short  two- 
week  span,  gave  this  evaluation  of 
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Kenneth  Gaburo's  The  Wasting  of 
Lucretia:  "I  gave  5s  on  all  but 
drama  on  listening  1;  a  very  com-  \ 
plete  and  easily  graphed  form;  a 
detailed  and  now  very  clear  me- 
chanical  analysis  of  the  work;  and  1 
now  feel  qualified  to  say  that  it 
stinks  (to  me)."  As  a  boost  to  Ken 
Gaburo's  ego,  it  should  be  added 
that  this  student  was  quite  in  the  ' 
minority.  Of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  the  an-  | 
swers  were  as  follows  in  almost 
every  case:  electronic;  classical;  ; 
channeled;  with  heavy  glissando, 
some  white  sound,  no  loops,  a  bit  I 
of  sequencer,  a  good  deal  of  rever-  j 
beration,  heavy  modulation,  and  no 
computer  usage. 

As  a  result  of  this  approach,  stu- 
dents  should  have  (1)  an  ability  to  i 
deduce  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  a  new  work  on  only  a  few 
hearings;  (2)  an  ability  to  compare 
information  from  one  new  work  to  J 
the  next,  along  with  growing  capa- 
bilities to  form  understanding  and 
judgments;  (3)  an  ability  to  absorb 
new  types  of  music,  with  a  base  on 
which  to  evaluate  them  (students 
seem  to  memorize  the  format  quite 
easily  with  only  the  form  of  Figure 
1  being  needed  at  hand);  (4)  a  grow- 
ing base  of  information  for  the  stu-  I 
dent  from  which  to  draw  possible 
creative  insights  for  composition; 
(5)  a  decrease  in  prejudice  against 
new  music  forms  and  ideas  with  a 
growing  understanding  of  even  the 
most  radical  of  concepts. 
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Research  on  Nonverbal  Communication 
With  Implications  for  Conductors 

By  Acton  Ostling,  Jr., 

Journal  of  Band  Research,  vol.  12,  no.  2.  (1977) 


In  Letters  to  His  Son,  Lord  Chester- 
field said,  "Learning  is  acquired  by 
reading  books,  but  the  much  more 
necessary  learning,  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  reading  men,  and  studying  all 
the  various  editions  of  them."  The 
latter  part  of  this  statement  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  could  be  considered  a 
prelude  to  the  study  and  the  art  of 
nonverbal  communication  which 
refers  specifically  to  subtleties  in 
the  conveyance  of  personal  feel- 
ings. Unfortunately,  we  are  often 
oblivious  to  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  functional  ways  in  which 
we  are  communicating  with  other 
individuals  and  with  groups,  yet 
this  is  an  area  of  study  about  which 
we  as  conductors  must  be  knowl- 
edgeable. 

In  its  narrow  and  most  accurate 
sense,  nonverbal  behavior  refers  to 
actions  which  are  distinct  from 
speech.  These  actions  include  fa- 
cial expressions,  hand  and  arm 
gestures,  postures,  positions,  and 
various  movements  of  the  body.  In 
addition,  the  field  of  study  is  begin- 


ning to  include  more  subtle  and 
implicit  forms  of  communication 
such  as  tone  of  voice,  style,  and  in- 
consistencies. 

The  study  of  nonverbal  commu- 
nication has  experienced  a  signifi- 
cant renaissance  in  the  past  ten 
years,  and  is  beginning  to  gain  wide 
recognition  as  a  field.  Two  distin- 
guished volumes  of  material,  pub- 
lished in  1972,  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  this  revival  of  re- 
search. Albert  Mehrabian,  Chair- 
man of  the  Personality  Area  of  Psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Los  Angeles,  is  the  author 
of  Nonverbal  Communication,  a 
book  dealing  with  all  aspects  of 
this  field  including  the  less  obvious 
ones  such  as  betrayal  of  feeling, 
inconsistent  messages,  and  sar- 
casm. The  second  major  publica- 
tion is  Understanding  Body  Move- 
ment: An  Annotated  Bibliography 
by  Martha  Davis,  a  monumental 
listing  of  some  900  selected  books 
and  articles  on  expressive  move- 
ment: kinesics,  nonverbal  commu- 
nication, body  language,  and  the 
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psychological  aspects  of  move- 
ment and  motor  activity.  This  re- 
cently rediscovered  field  of  study 
is  clearly  becoming  extraordinarily 
interesting  and  diverse,  with  impli- 
cations for  all  the  traditional  disci- 
plines (child  development,  general 
psychology,  anthropology,  etc.). 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
present  a  summary  of  available  re- 
search on  nonverbal  communica- 
tion which  has  implications  for 
conductors  of  musical  ensembles. 
However,  a  listing  of  the  elements 
of  successful  conducting  is  often  a 
controversial  subject.  Some  musi- 
cians maintain  that  success  in  the 
conducting  profession  is  totally  de- 
pendent upon  innate  factors,  and 
they  refuse  to  engage  in  a  scientific 
approach  to  conducting  education. 
They  hold  that  conducting  talent  is 
entirely  hereditary  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  taught;  their  educational 
approach  is  one  of  coaching  rather 
than  teaching.  However,  since  most 
recent  research  in  the  psychology 
of  music  has  focused  attention 
upon  the  importance  of  acquired 
rather  than  inherited  skills,  scien- 
tific research  in  the  area  of  non- 
verbal communication  might  well 
be  applied  to  analysis  of  conduct- 
ing skills  and  the  teaching  of  those 
skills.  An  objective  approach  to  fac- 
tors such  as  facial  expressions, 
gestures,  and  movement  is  entirely 
possible,  given  the  wealth  of  mate- 
rial to  be  gleaned  from  available 


research.  Lest  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  science  of  nonverbal  com- 
munication is  integral  to  the  me- 
dium of  conducting,  what  could 
better  illustrate  communication 
through  body  movement  than  this 
description  of  Georg  Solti  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  from 
an  article  appearing  in  Time  mag- 
azine May  7,  1973: 

Throughout  the  performance,  Sol- 
ti's  body  language  is  dramati- 
cally explicit.  The  violins  are 
brought  in  with  a  scoop  to  the 
floor.  The  trumpets  are  cued  by 
the  riveting  spear  of  an  arm  and 
index  finger.  A  starburst  of  fin- 
gers summons  the  crash  of  the 
cymbals.  Movements  of  lyrical 
romance  come  with  the  left  hand 
cradled  near  the  heart,  the  right 
hand  beating  coronas  of  love 
high  above.  Passages  of  staccato 
brilliance  are  paced  by  chopping 
up  and  down  with  both  arms.  A 
furious  backhand  indicates  a 
sforzando  attack;  a  hand  moving 
slowly  across  his  mouth  implores 
the  players  to  give  him  a  soft 
sound.  His  gestures  may  at  times 
seem  overlarge,  but  they  are  no 
mere  sideshow  to  titillate  the 
audience.  ...  He  eschews  any 
useless  movement. 

So  much  for  the  observable  mo- 
tions. Successful  conducting,  how- 
ever, involves  many  facets  of  non- 
verbal communication  not  so  read- 
ily apparent,  falling  under  a  gen- 
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era  I  category  of  expression  of  the 
emotions.  This  is  illustrated  by  con- 
tinuing the  quotation  from  Time: 

Says  Orchestre  de  Paris  Flutist 
Michael  Debost:  "I  may  not  like 
his  music  making,  but  I  play  it 
the  way  he  wants  because  I  can't 
resist  him."  .  .  .  "With  Solti 
there's  always  momentum  go- 
ing," says  Jay  Friedman,  princi- 
pal trombonist  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony.  'The  architecture  of 
a  piece  of  music  always  comes 
across.  Even  in  the  very  slow  pas- 
sages you're  never  standing  still. 
I  think  it's  because  something 
metaphysical  happens.  The  mu- 
sic he  makes  seems  to  transcend 
what  he  does  physically."  ...  No 
two  musicians  look  at  a  conduc- 
tor the  same  way.  Where  Fried- 
man sees  the  metaphysical  Flut- 
ist Debost  sees  the  diabolical: 
"There  is  something  of  the  wolf 
or  the  Hun  about  Solti.  As  he  con- 
ducts, his  eyes  turn  into  cracks, 
his  ears  become  pointed,  and 
you  can  sort  of  imagine  him  rid- 
ing a  horse  bareback  across  the 
steppes." 

The  history  of  behavioral  research 
of  a  nonverbal  nature  begins  with 
the  work  of  Charles  Darwin  in  1872. 
Darwin's  Expression  of  the  Emo- 
tions in  Man  and  Animals  (1872) 
established  facial  and  body  move- 
ment patterns  as  a  subject  for  se- 
rious scientific  study.-  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  recent  re- 


search has  been  greatly  facilitated  ! 
by  increased  sophistication  of  tech-  : 
nology  in  filming  and  photography,  : 
making  possible  such  things  as 
slow  motion,  videotape,  and  play-  : 
back  whereby  researchers  can  cap-  ; 
ture  and  study,  in  depth,  detail  < 
which  was  heretofore  not  possible. 

Eminent  researchers  of  recent  \ 
vintage  in  the  areas  of  strict  non-  ; 
verbal  communication  are:  Ray  L.  • 
Birdwhistell,  David  Efron,  Paul  Ek- 
man,  Wallace  Friesen,  R.  V.  Exline, 
E.  T.  Hall,  Adam  Kendon,  and  Al-  \ 
bert  Mehrabian.  Ekman  and  Frie- 
sen  assign  nonverbal  behavior  to 
four  basic  categories:  1)  body  acts,  j 
clear  movements,  2)  body  posi- 
tions, no  movement,  3)  facial  ex-  \ 
pressions,  and  4)  head  orientations. 
In  addition,  Ekman  and  Friesen  in  j 
1969  proposed  five  other  major  ve- 
hicles of  nonverbal  behavior,  three 
of  which  have  direct  applications  \ 
to  conducting:  1)  the  emblem,  or 
small  class  of  nonverbal  acts  such 
as  smiles,  shakingfists,  and  frowns; 
2)  the  illustrator,  serving  as  empha-  ! 
sis,  such  as  pointing  gestures,  trac-  ■ 
ing  contours,  and  head  and  hand  j 
movements  which  occur  more  fre- 
quently; 3)  the  affect  display. 

The  balance  of  this  paper  is  di- 
rected to  a  review  of  selected  re- 
search in  five  areas  of  nonverbal 
communication  which  particularly 
relate  to  the  field  of  conducting: 

1.  facial  and  hand  expressions, 

2.  eye  contact, 
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3.  body  motion, 

4.  posture, 

5.  the  expression  of  emotions. 

Facial  and  Hand  Expressions 

The  area  of  facial  expression  has 
received  significant  attention  in 
nonverbal  behavior.  One  of  the 
earliest  studies  is  reported  by  John 
G.  Lynn  in  the  Journal  of  Experi- 
mental Psychology  in  1940. 

Lynn  developed  an  elaborate  (al- 
though primitive  in  modern  con- 
text) apparatus  for  stimulating,  re- 
cording and  measuring  facial  ex- 
pressions. While  the  study  is  of 
historical  importance,  it  might  have 
implications  to  the  extent  that  a 
method  of  determining  basic  facial 
expressions  for  teaching  the  devel- 
opment of  such  expressions  might 
be  feasible  in  the  future.  The  study 
provides  a  detailed  plan  of  mea- 
surement and  records.  While  it 
does  seem  too  mechanical  to  ap- 
proach the  factor  of  facial  expres- 
sions, which  are  usually  considered 
natural,  from  the  standpoint  of 
objective  analysis  and  develop- 
ment, the  idea  is  not  as  absurd  as 
it  may  seem.  A  report  by  Richard 
M.  Drag  and  Marvin  E.  Shaw  in  Psy- 
chonomic  Science  for  1967  indi- 
cates that  ease  of  communication 
of  emotional  intent  by  facial  ex- 
pressions may  simply  be  a  function 
of  the  amount  of  practice  the  per- 
son has  had  in  attempting  to  com- 
municate that  particular  emotion. 


This  hypothesis  was  developed 
when  an  earlier  study  by  D.  F. 
Thompson  and  L.  Meltzer  in  1964 
failed  to  find  any  correlation  be- 
tween personality  and  the  ability 
to  communicate  emotional  intent 
through  facial  expressions. 

An  early  study  of  the  specifics  in 
facial  expressions  by  R.  C.  Davis, 
reported  in  1934  in  the  Journal  of 
General  Psychology,  determined 
that  facial  expressions  in  varying 
circumstances  have  both  some 
common  features  and  some  which 
are  unique  to  the  particular  situa- 
tion. It  was  concluded  that  there 
may  be  a  restricted  number  of  typi- 
cal patterns,  but  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  expressions  differing  but 
slightly  from  the  typical  patterns. 
A  recent  study  by  S.  F.  Zaidel  and 
Albert  Mehrabian  in  1969,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Journal  of  Experi- 
mental Research  in  Personality, 
determined  that  the  facial  channel 
is  in  general  more  effective  than 
the  vocal  channel  for  communi- 
cating attitudes,  and  that  negative 
attitudes  are  more  effectively  com- 
municated than  positive  attitudes. 
According  to  Mehrabian,  a  formula 
has  been  determined  to  gauge  the 
relative  effect  on  three  components 
as  a  contribution  to  a  message  as  a 
whole:  Total  Impact  equals  .07 
verbal,  plus  .38  vocal,  plus  .55 
facial. 

In  order  to  determine  which  fac- 
tors of  facial  expression  contribute 
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to  communication  of  emotions, 
Harold  Schiosberg  in  1954  devel- 
oped three  dimensions  of  emotion- 
al expression:  1)  pleasant-unpleas- 
ant, 2)  acceptance-rejection,  and 
3)  sleep-tension.  His  study  and 
method,  as  reported  in  Psychologi- 
cal Review,  has  provided  a  basis 
for  further  research.  Schiosberg 
found  that  the  pleasant-unpleasant 
dimension  was  most  important  in 
facial  expression  and  that  the 
sleep-tension  dimension  was  least 
important.  Renewed  interest  in  re- 
cent research  has  focused  upon 
discovering  and  defining  the  di- 
mensions and  shape  of  an  emo- 
tional expression.  Using  the  above 
Schiosberg  dimensions  as  a  basis, 
S.  R.  Gitin  in  1956  studied  the  role 
of  the  hands.  Two  conclusions  were 
reached:  1)  the  hands  can  be  con- 
sistently judged,  using  the  same 
dimensions;  and  2)  the  order  of  im- 
portance for  the  hands  differed.  In 
other  words,  Gitin  discovered  that 
the  sleep-tension  dimension  was 
most  important  in  communication 
with  the  hands,  and  the  pleasant- 
unpleasant  dimension  was  least 
important.  Such  knowledge  is  im- 
portant to  the  effect  of  conducting 
messages  given  by  way  of  the  facial 
expression  as  opposed  to  the 
hands. 

Eye  Contact 

Another  dimension  of  _  nonverbal 
communication  which  is  related  to 


facial  expression,  and  a  factor  gen- 
erally considered  important  to  suc- 
cessful conducting,  is  that  of  eye 
contact.  Eye  gaze  tends  to  result  in 
hierarchical  levels  of  dominance. 
A  study  in  1969  by  Stephen  Thayer 
confirmed  that  one  important  fac- 
tor which  influences  a  reaction  to 
being  looked  at  is  the  duration  of 
the  look. 

Results  of  the  Thayer  study 
showed  that  recipients  of  extend- 
ed looks  judged  the  looker  to  be 
more  dominant  than  recipients  of 
brief  gazes.  While  this  research 
has  greater  implications  for  one-to- 
one  relationships  than  for  individ- 
ual-to-group relationships  as  in 
conducting,  it  does  nevertheless 
confirm  the  extent  to  which  eye 
contact  is  an  influence  in  exhibit- 
ing the  type  of  dominance  neces- 
sary for  the  conductor.  N.  A.  Mobbs, 
writing  in  the  British  Journal  of  So- 
cial and  Clinical  Psychology  for 
1968,  reported  a  study  which  con- 
cluded that  psychological  extro- 
verts will  engage  in  a  greater 
amount  of  eye  contact  than  intro- 
verts. An  application  of  this  study 
to  conducting  might  be  that  of 
teaching  an  introverted  person  how 
to  increase  looking  habits,  thereby, 
in  this  one  area  at  least,  imitating 
the  behavior  of  an  extrovert  for  the 
purposes  of  effective  podium  man- 
ner. 

Research  by  James  J.  Gibson  and 
Anne  D.  Pick,  reported  in  1963,  at- 
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tempted  to  isolate  one  variable  in 
the  phenomenon  of  eye  contact  for 
scientific  research — the  temporary 
line  of  gaze.  Three  conclusions 
were  reached:  1)  we  have  good  dis- 
crimination for  the  line  of  gaze 
from  another  person,  at  least  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
looked  at;  2)  the  ability  to  read  the 
eyes  seems  to  be  as  good  as  the 
ability  to  read  fine  print  on  an 
acuity  chart;  and,  most  important- 
ly, 3)  error  of  judgment  does  not 
appear  to  be  significantly  greater 
when  the  eyes  look  obliquely  at 
the  subject  than  when  looking 
directly  at  the  subject.  This  re- 
search would  seem  to  have  direct 
applications  to  the  problems  of 
cueing  and  eye  contact  with  a  large 
musical  ensemble.  The  fact  that 
the  expression  of  the  eyes  can  be 
read  accurately  despite  an  indirect 
angle  or  line  of  gaze,  places  impor- 
tance upon  expressive  eyes  rather 
than  the  necessity  to  make  direct 
eye  contact  with  each  individual. 

Body  Motion 

Movement  in  motor  behavior  is  de- 
fined as  a  change  from  one  position 
to  another.  There  are  two  variables: 
magnitude  and  speed.  In  an  article 
appearing  in  Psychological  Bulle- 
tin,  1969,  Stanley  Duncan,  Jr.  re- 
viewed nonverbal  communication 
research  on  a  broad  scale  includ- 
ing: 1)  body  motion,  2)  paralan- 
guage,  3)  proxemics,  4)  olfaction, 


5)  skin  sensitivity  and  touch,  and 

6)  use  of  artifacts  such  as  cos- 
metics. The  article  once  again  af- 
firms the  variety  of  present-day 
categories  in  nonverbal  communi- 
cation research.  It  also  details  Bird- 
whistell's  work  with  the  phenome- 
non of  body  motion,  patterned  after 
a  study  of  structural  linguistics. 
Birdwhistell  established  a  micro- 
kinesic  recording  system,  with  lin- 
guistic phonetic  transcription  as  a 
model.  In  1966,  he  reported  a  view 
of  body  motion  as  a  system  directly 
comparabie  to  spoken  language. 

To  researchers  Ekman  and  Fries- 
en,  the  term  nonverbal  communi- 
cation is  synonymous  with  body 
motion.  In  1965,  Paul  Ekman  re- 
ported four  experiments  which 
established  that  nonverbal  cues 
from  the  head  and  body  supply 
varying  affective  information.  Head 
cues  carry  information  primarily 
about  what  affect  is  being  experi- 
enced, but  little  about  the  extent 
or  intensity  of  the  affect.  Body  cues 
seemed  to  reverse  this  pattern,  pro- 
viding information  about  the  level 
of  arousal,  or  intensity  of  the  affect, 
and  relatively  minute  information 
concerning  the  type  of  affect.  Ek- 
man admits  that  generalizations 
must  be  made  with  caution  since 
the  experiments  were  conducted 
in  a  limited  situation.  However,  the 
study  does  confirm  a  difference  be- 
tween two  broad  classes  of  non- 
verbal cues— those  of  the  head  and 
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the  body — and  differences  in  the 
communiction  of  affect  relating 
either  to  one  or  the  other.  Ekman 
considers  the  report  a  first  step  in 
an  area  needing  much  further  re- 
search. In  1967,  with  the  assistance 
of  Friesen,  Ekman  reformulated  his 
concluions  and  included  the  area 
of  facial  expression,  as  well.  Re- 
ported by  S.  R.  Gitin  in  1970,  the 
reformulation  reads  as  follows: 

Information  about  intensity  of 
emotion  is  available  from  both 
head  and  body  cues.  Facial  ex- 
pressions, as  well  as  head  orien- 
tation, can  convey  the  full  range 
of  intensity  of  information.  Body 
acts  and  positions,  however,  may 
show  extremes  of  intensity  which 
are  not  permitted  in  the  face,  and 
thus,  at  times,  may  be  more  rele- 
vant to  perception  of  intensity. 

Gitin  goes  on  to  state  that  informa- 
tion about  the  type  of  affect  can 
also  be  discovered  from  both  head 
and  body  cues.  Specific  affects  are 
generally  deduced  from  facial  ex- 
pressions and  from  body  acts, 
while  head  orientations  and  body 
positions  tend  to  allow  only  percep- 
tion of  affective  states.  The  rate  of 
facial  expressions  exceeds  the  rate 
of  bodily  acts;  therefore  perception 
of  specific  affects  can  more  readily 
be  received  from  head  cues. 
Thus,  facial  expressions  and  body 
changes  supplement  each  other  in 
giving  us  the  dimensions  along 
which  emotions  may  vary. 
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Posture 

Early  research  into  expressions  of 
bodily  posture  was  compiled  by  W. 
T.  James.  As  reported  by  Albert 
Mehrabian  in  the  Journal  of  Con- 
sulting Psychology  for  1968,  James 
developed  four  postural  categories: 
1)  approach,  an  attentive  posture 
communicated  by  a  forward  lean 
of  the  body;  2)  withdrawal,  a  nega- 
tive, refusing  posture  communi- 
cated by  drawing  back;  3)  expan- 
sion, a  proud,  conceited,  arrogant 
or  disdainful  posture  communi- 
cated by  an  expanded  chest,  erect 
or  backward-leaning  trunk,  erect 
head,  and  raised  shoulders;  and  4) 
contraction,  a  depressed,  dejected 
posture  communicated  by  a  for- 
ward-leaning trunk,  bowed  head, 
drooped  shoulders,  and  sunken 
chest.  James  summarized  his  re-  ' 
search: 

1)  bodily  posture  is  expressive  . 
under  conditions  of  attitude, 
situation,  and  the  nature  of  the  . 
posture  itself; 

2)  two  basic  points  of  view  exist 
in  postures:  a)  expression  of 
attitude  or  emotion,  and  b)  ex- 
pression of  movement; 

3)  some  positions  are  assumed 
only  under  the  expression  of 
attitude  or  emotion,  and  some 
encompass  both  views; 

4)  the  situation  may  determine 
the  attitude; 

5)  postural  expression  falls  into 
two  basic  categories:  a)  ge- 


neric,  and  b)  specific; 

6)  observers  are  able  to  indicate 
one  factor  of  posture  as  most 
significant  for  a  given  expres- 
sion; 

7)  the  head  and  trunk  are  basic 
to  postural  expression,  while 
the  arms,  hands,  and  distribu- 
tion of  weight  relate  specifics 
of  the  general  expression; 

8)  one  factor  in  a  postural  ex- 
pression may  become  focal 
and  give  the  total  posture  an 
expression  carried  by  this  fac- 
tor; 

9)  each  series  of  postures  based 
upon  a  certain  factor  gives  a 
group  of  related  expressions. 

The  James  studies  represent  a  sig- 
nificant early  effort.  He  carried  his 
work  into  the  area  of  hand  positions 
and  formulated  three  conclusions: 

1)  palms  up  represent  acceptance, 
offering,  coaxing  and  supplication; 

2)  palms  outward  indicate  active 
repulsion,'  avoidance,  opposition, 
command,  and  disapproval;  and  3) 
palms  down  represent  soothing  and 
calming. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  H.  Lund- 
holm  in  the  Psychological  Review 
of  1921,  laymen  in  art  were  asked  to 
draw  lines  as  expressions  of  verbal 
adjectives.  As  reported  by  Arnheim 
in  The  Gestalt  Theory  of  Expression 
four  categories  of  interpretation 
with  basic  lines  were  evident:  1) 
straight  lines  broken  by  angles 
were  exciting,  furious,  and  power- 


ful; 2)  curved  lines  were  used  for 
sad,  quiet,  merry  and  lazy;  3)  up 
ward  lines  indicated  strength,  en- 
ergy, and  force;  and  4)  downward 
lines  were  used  for  weakness,  lack 
of  energy,  and  depression.  Arnheim 
interprets  this  research  as  basic  to 
postural  considerations  in  the  ex- 
pression of  emotions  through  body 
motion.  For  example,  he  states  that 
by  straightening  our  backbone,  we 
produce  a  muscular  sensation 
which  is  allied  with  an  attitude  of 
pride,  and  so  we  introduce  into  our 
mental  state  a  noticeable  element 
of  bold  self-sufficiency.  In  studies 
reported  in  1947  and  1952  by  Felix 
Deutsch,  it  was  established  that  the 
posture  of  an  individual  relates  to 
his  motivations,  attitudes,  and  in- 
tentions, which  may  or  may  not  be 
verbalized. 

In  1952,  Hugo  G.  Beigel  conclud- 
ed that  in  a  reclining  position  one 
is  removed  from  the  processes  of 
reality,  and  his  considerations  re- 
flect greater  complacency.  In  a 
standing  position  the  energies  are 
stimulated  toward  action  and  more 
forceful  expressions.  Situations  are 
not  scrutinized  with  as  much  care, 
and  decisions  tend  to  be  both  more 
powerful  and  occur  with  greater 
speed  or  less  reflection.  In  a  sitting 
position  the  two  extremes  are 
equalized,  although  on  a  con- 
tinuum the  seated  position  falls 
nearer  to  factors  of  the  standing 
position.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  hy- 


pothesize  that  body  position  exerts 
considerable  influence  on  thought 
and  emotions.  Findings  of  this  kind 
relate  not  only  to  the  posture  of 
self-sufficiency,  which  should  be 
reflected  in  the  conductor,  but  also 
substantiate  the  long-standing  re- 
quirement for  erect  postures  by 
seated  ensemble  performers.  Pos- 
tural research  might  also  be  di- 
rected to  the  effect  of  use  or 
non-use  of  a  conducting  chair  in 
rehearsals. 

Expression  of  the  Emotions 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
area  of  nonverbal  behavior,  as  in 
psychology  in  general,  there  is  an 
interpretive  dichotomy  between  the 
Associationist  and  Gestalt  psychol- 
ogists. One  of  the  most  significant 
statements  of  the  Gestalt  view  is 
found  in  an  article  by  Rudolf 
Arnheim.  Writing  in  the  Psycholo- 
gical Review,  Arnheim  points  to  the 
inadequacy  of  describing  expres- 
sive movements  as  atavisms  in  the 
Darwinian  fashion.  He  states  that 
expressive  movements  are  physi- 
cal acts  which  emerge  from  inner 
correspondence  with  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  person  performing 
the  movement.  According  to  the 
Gestalt  theory  of  expression,  one 
can  discover  a  total  relationship 
between  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical factors.  Expression  is  a 
physical  manifestation  of  a  psycho- 
logical process.  Arnheim  expresses 


the  concept  in  the  following 
example: 

A  weeping  willow  does  not  look 
sad  because  it  looks  like  a  sad 
person.  It  is  more  adequate  to 
state  that  since  the  shape,  direc- 
tion, and  flexibility  of  willow 
branches  convey  the  expression 
of  passive  hanging,  a  compari- 
son with  the  structurally  similar 
psycho-physical  pattern  of  sad- 
ness in  humans  may  impose 
itself  as  a  secondary  factor.  Ap- 
plied to  the  body  and  mind,  this 
means  that  if  the  forces  which 
determine  bodily  behavior  are 
structurally  similar  to  those 
which  characterize  the  corre- 
sponding mental  status,  it  may 
be  understandable  why  psychic 
meaning  can  be  read  off  directly 
from  a  person's  appearance  and 
conduct. 

The  Gestalt  theory  is  that  expres- 
sion is  an  integral  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary processes  of  perception. 
The  Gestalt  thesis  implies  that  an 
observer  will  adequately  gauge 
another  person's  state  of  mind  by 
inspection  of  that  person's  bodily 
appearance  if  the  psychical  situa- 
tion of  the  observed  person  and  the 
perceptual  experience  of  the  ob- 
server are  similar  in  structure. 
Once  the  perceptual  stimulation 
has  occurred,  the  following  second- 
ary events  may  take  place:  1)  the 
observer  may  deduce  from  the  ex- 
pression of  bodily  behavior  that 


particular  psychical  processes  are 
occurring  in  the  observed  person's 
mind;  2)  the  observed  expression 
may  bring  about  the  corresponding 
state  of  mind  in  the  observer; 
3)  the  observed  expression  may 
provoke  the  corresponding  kines- 
thetic experience  in  the  observer; 
and  4)  the  perceived  expression 
may  remind  the  observer  of  other 
observations  in  which  a  similar 
expression  played  a  role.  The 
Arnheim  report  is  a  monumental 
contribution,  and  essential  to  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  emo- 
tional expression  in  nonverbal 
behavior. 

Conclusion 

The  value  of  the  recent  research 
and  information  on  nonverbal  com- 
munication, especially  for  conduct- 
ing, is  to  be  found  in  objective 
scientific  data  which  substantiate 
and  refine,  the  body  of  knowledge 
previously  gained  through  wisdom 
and  experience.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  aspects  of  the  art  of 
conducting  may  be  learned  as 
acquired  skills  of  nonverbal  pat- 
terns of  behavior  which  might  not 
exist  in  one's  natural  repertoire  of 
nonverbal  behavior.  In  the  past, 
successful  conductors,  introverted 
by  natural  personality,  have  been 
able  to  assume  necessary  traits  of 
the  extrovert  on  the  podium — 
assuming  them  quite  naturally  due 
to  an  understanding  of  the  con- 


ducting task.  It  seems  plausible 
that  such  traits  may  now  be  objec- 
tively developed  in  greater  numbers 
of  conducting  students,  assisting 
those  who  experience  difficulty 
with  the  necessary  psychic  state  of 
mind. 

As  mentioned  in  the  first  portion 
of  this  paper,  the  bibliography  by 
Martha  Davis,  Understanding  Body 
Movement,  is  a  monumental  listing 
of  some  900  items  which  is  com- 
pletely annotated.  The  Davis  source 
has  been  reviewed  for  any  or  all 
items  which  would  relate  to  con- 
ducting. .  .  . 

Note:  For  a  copy  of  a  comprehen- 
sive bibliography  of  nonverbal 
communication  research,  write  to 
the  Music  Section,  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C.  20542. 

The  bibliography  lists  selected 
titles  on  expressive  movement  in 
the  performing  arts,  particularly 
conducting,  in  the  following  cate- 
gories: aesthetics,  approval,  atten- 
tion, attitude,  body  parts  (hand, 
head,  significance  of  different 
parts),  choreornetrics,  dance  aes- 
thetics, emotion,  eye  movement, 
facial  expression,  gesture,  group 
interaction  (dominance  behavior, 
and  regulation  of),  kinesics,  nota- 
tion systems,  observer  judgment 
(of  body  movement  and  of  facial 
expression),  positions,  and  posture. 


Choirs  Past  and  Present 


By  Elmer  F.  Pfeil, 

Gemshorn,  vol.  16,  no.  1  (1977) 

Choirs  and  worship  have  traveled 
together  for  a  very  long  time.  In  a 
general  sense  the  word  choir  desig- 
nates a  group  of  singers,  not  always 
skilled,  who  have  a  special  role  in 
liturgical  services.  However,  the 
word  choir  is  hardly  a  univocal 
term;  it  rarely  means  the  same 
thing  in  different  periods  of  ecclesi- 
astical history.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  no  one  has  ventured  to 
write  a  history  of  the  choir  and  its 
relation  to  worship,  at  least  not  in 
English  speaking  countries.  There 
are  histories  that  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  choral  music  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  present  time, 
such  as  Wienandt's  Choral  Music 
of  the  Church,  Young's  The  Choral 
Tradition,  or  the  book  Choral  Music, 
a  symposium  edited  by  Arthur 
Jacobs.  The  best  histories  and 
dictionaries  of  music  say  iittie  or 
nothing  about  choirs  as  such.  The 
reason  may  very  well  be  that  there 
is  no  history  of  choirs  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  speak  of  parish  choirs 
today,  only  local  histories  of  groups 
of  singers  who  had  a  special  role 
in  worship  at  a  particular  point  in 
time. 


A  Look  Backward 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  specialized  group  of  singers 
within  the  Christian  assembly  dur- 
ing the  first  three  centuries.  The 
reason  can  only  be  that  there  was 
no  real  need  for  a  group  of  singers 
who  would  lead  and  support  the 
song  of  the  worshiping  community. 
Christian  worship  was  still  very 
close  to  its  roots  in  the  Jewish 
synagogue  worship  and  the  cove- 
nant meal,  and  did  not  require  any 
more  leadership  for  song  than  that 
which  a  cantor  could  provide  very 
handily. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury there  began  to  appear,  at  least 
in  the  more  important  centers,  a 
class  of  elite  Christians,  either  men 
or  women,  who  lived  a  life  of  prayer, 
celibacy,  and  asceticism  within 
the  Christian  community.  Joseph 
Gelineau  is  of  the  opinion  that  they 
also  helped  in  liturgical  services 
by  supporting  the  acclamations 
and  responses  of  the  faithful, 
although  they  were  not  a  schola  or 
choir  of  trained  singers.1  The  face 
of  Christianity  changed  dramati- 
cally during  the  fourth  century, 
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mainly  as  a  result  of  the  Edict  of 
Toleration  in  A.D.  313. 

Christians  could  live  and  wor- 
ship in  freedom  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire.  Assemblies  grew 
larger  as  converts  were  attracted 
to  an  "accepted"  religion,  increas- 
ing the  need  for  more  and  larger 
houses  of  worship. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  imagine 
that  changes  of  this  kind  created 
a  need  for  a  group  of  singers  willing 
to  lead  and  support  the  worshiping 
assembly. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
brought  the  formative  period  of  the 
Roman  rite  to  a  close,  "setting"  the 
ground-plan  that  was  to  remain 
liturgical  practice  right  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  end  product  was 
a  happy  combination  of  corporate 
prayer  and  courtly  ceremonial,  the 
latter  showing  the  strong  influence 
of  the  imperial  court  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  papal  Mass  at  Rome  in 
the  seventh  century  could,  in  the 
words  of  Joseph  Jungmann,  be  de- 
scribed as  a  picture  of  "magnificent 
completeness."  The  singing  in  this 
papal  liturgy  was  entrusted  to  a 
trained  schola  or  choir  which 
formed  "a  connecting  link  joining 
the  people  to  the  altar."2  Here 
history  records  a  formal  "choir" 
for  the  first  time. 

During  these  same  centuries  the 
Roman  chant  had  continued  to 
develop  independently  of  its  east- 
ern origins — undoubtedly  modified 


and  perhaps  even  simplified.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  music  must  have 
existed  by  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  (590-640),  "for  whom  it 
remained  to  collect  the  melodies, 
to  assign  them  a  definite  position 
in  the  cycle  of  the  year,  and  possi- 
bly to  add  some  new  ones  for  feasts 
that  he  introduced."  3  Such  a  body 
of  chants  required  singers  with 
training  and  more  competence  than 
was  necessary  in  the  earlier  cen- 
turies. 

Shortly  after  Gregory's  time  a 
great  change  took  place  in  the  style 
of  liturgical  music.  A  new  type  of 
chant  appeared,  more  elaborate 
melodies  that  replaced  the  simpler 
music  of  the  previous  centuries. 
Thus  was  ushered  in  what  is  some- 
times called  the  "golden  age"  of 
plainsong  (Gregorian  chant),  pro- 
ducing a  highly  developed  art  in 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
centuries,  mainly  in  the  great 
Benedictine  monasteries  of  St. 
Gall,  Einsiedeln,  Metz,  and  others. 

The  Roman  Schola  Cantorum 

The  composition  and  performance 
of  this  more  elaborate  type  of 
chant  was  made  possible  by  chant 
schools,  centers  of  musical  culture 
that  had  arisen  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West.  Such  a  chant  or  sing- 
ing school,  called  a  schola  canto- 
rum,  appeared  in  Rome  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pope  Sergius  I  (687- 
701).  This  Roman  schola,  in  turn, 
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became  the  model  for  similar 
schools  throughout  the  Carolingian 
empire.  The  singers  in  these 
schools  were  actually  clerics, 
trained  from  childhood  on  to  a  very 
high  technical  standard.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  Roman  schola 
cantorum  the  period  of  training 
extended  over  nine  years,  during 
which  all  the  elements  and  skills  of 
plainsong  had  to  be  learned  from 
memory.  The  teaching  staff  in- 
cluded the  best  church  musicians 
that  could  be  gathered  together.  To 
it  came  some  of  Europe's  finest 
musicians  for  purposes  of  study. 
From  it  men  were  drawn  for  service 
in  the  Roman  churches  and  from 
it  also  musical  missionaries  went 
out  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  chant  and  liturgy  through- 
out the  Carolingian  empire  as  well 
as  in  distant  England. 

Elwyn  Wienandt  points  out  that 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  there 
was  a  continuous  line  of  develop- 
ment and  influence  from  the 
Roman  schola,  through  the  monas- 
teries and  cathedral  schools,  and 
later  on  to  the  universities  and 
royal  chapels.  The  tremendous 
musical  achievements  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries 
would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out this  glorious  tradition.  Renais- 
sance polyphony's  roots  were  deep 
in  medieval  chant.  "In  each  of 
these  places  one  of  the  common 
ingredients  was  the  trained  singer, 


schooled  in  the  only  style  that  was 
dignified  by  a  tradition,  that  of 
plainsong,  but  applying  to  this 
basic  knowledge  the  series  of  ex- 
periments that  led  to  the  later 
choral  developments  of  the  Chris- 
tian observances,  organum  and 
polyphony."  4 

The  great  choirs  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  reflected 
not  only  this  tradition  that  went 
back  to  the  Roman  schola,  but 
also  the  musicianship  of  their 
composer-directors — Palestrina  in 
Rome,  Byrd  and  Tallis  in  London, 
Lassus  in  Munich,  Hassler  in 
Augsburg,  the  two  Gabrieli  in  Ven- 
ice, and  many  others.  The  influence 
of  these  great  musicians  reached 
far  beyond  the  post  each  happened 
to  occupy  at  any  given  time  and, 
undoubtedly,  touched  even  choirs 
in  "lesser"  churches  all  over 
Europe. 

Choirs  in  the  Modern  Era 

The  final  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
choir  roughly  coincides  with  the 
modern  period  of  music  history, 
that  is,  from  1600  to  the  present. 
As  they  had  done  since  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  choirs  con- 
tinued to  sing  ail  the  musical  items 
of  the  Mass  except  those  reserved 
to  the  ministers  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  boy  sopranos  and  altos,  it 
should  be  noted,  were  no  match  for 
the  dramatic  and  expressive  ele- 
ments in  Baroque  music,  and  were 
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gradually  replaced  by  women 
singers.  Furthermore,  an  expanded 
use  of  orchestral  instruments  and 
the  organ  (which  was  no  longer 
a  small  accompanimental  instru- 
ment) combined  with  mixed  voices 
of  men  and  women  contributed  to 
the  removal  of  the  choir  to  the  rear 
gallery  of  the  church.  This  new 
arrangement  fostered  an  idea  al- 
ready prevalent  that  church  music 
was  to  be  listened  to! 

During  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  good  choirs, 
i  like  their  directors,  were  still  de- 
pendent on  patronage — either  in 
the  royal  chapels  or  in  cathedral 
churches.  One  immediately  thinks 
of  Mozart,  struggling  in  Salzburg. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  voices  were  raised  all  over 
Europe  protesting  the  sad  state  of 
Catholic  church  music.  In  the 
German-speaking  countries  church 
musicians  formed  Caecilia  socie- 
ties which  had  as  their  chief  goal 
to  supplant  the  tawdry  operatic 
music  in  the  churches  with  a  more 
decorous  and  liturgical  style.  The 
Caecilian  movement  attempted  to 
restore  both  Gregorian  chant  and 
classical  polyphony  to  their  "tradi- 
tional" place  of  honor,  and  from  its 
prolific  composers  came  an  abun- 
dance of  compositions  in  a  neo- 
Palestrinian  style. 

The  need  for  a  reform  of  church 
music  was  felt  everywhere.  Even 
Franz  Liszt  and  Richard  Wagner, 


almost  paradoxically,  protested 
against  the  impropriety  of  the 
church  music  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  Wagner  wrote: 

To  the  human  voice,  the  imme- 
diate vehicle  of  the  sacred 
word  belongs  the  first  place 
in  churches,  and  not  to  instru- 
mental additions  or  the  trivial 
scraping  found  in  most  church 
pieces  today.  Church  music  can 
regain  its  former  purity  only  by 
a  return  to  the  purely  vocal  style. 
If  an  accompaniment  is  consid- 
ered absolutely  necessary,  the 
genius  of  Christianity  has  pro- 
vided the  instrument  worthy  of 
such  function,  the  organ.5 

The  mistake  which  the  Caecilian 
composers  made  was  to  reject 
contemporary  musical  currents 
and  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
musical  milieu  of  their  own  day. 
The  history  of  art  and  church  music 
shows  that  this  is  tantamount  to 
tightening  the  hangman's  rope 
around  one's  own  neck.  The 
Caecilians  tried  to  fill  the  vacuum 
they  created  by  a  backwards  look 
to  historical  forms  of  the  past. 
Arthur  Hutchings  has  observed 
very  shrewdly  that  the  substitution 
of  a  "churchy"  style  for  products 
of  a  live  imagination  is  doomed  to 
failure.. 

The  bad  music  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  less  often  inappropri- 
ately secular  than  falsely  sacred, 
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for  its  composers  set  out  to  elicit 
from  their  hearers  or  singers 
what  they  supposed  to  be  a  devo- 
tional attitude — a  dangerous  fa- 
vorite phrase  used  by  writers  of  . 
church  music  and  by  the  hier- 
archy in  directives.5 

The  Twentieth  Century 

The  condition  of  church  music  in 
the  nineteenth  century  tells  a  lot 
about  church  choirs — how  they  un- 
derstood their  role  in  worship  and 
the  kind  of  music  they  were 
singing.  Unfortunately,  twentieth 
century  composers  continued  to 
compose  and  parish  choirs  con- 
tinued to  sing  music  that  culti- 
vated the  "churchy"  style  of  their 
predecessors,  music  which  often 
slammed  the  door  on  contempo- 
rary musical  currents  and  ven- 
erated instead  the  products  of  the 
past  as  church  music  par  excel- 
lence, sacred  in  themselves.  The 
same  aesthetic  judgment  about  the 
music  of  the  past  abounds  in  the 
musical  statements  of  Pius  X,  Pius 
XII,  the  1958  Instruction  on  Music 
in  the  Liturgy,  and  persists  even 
in  the  1963  Constitution  on  the 
Liturgy. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  point  of 
view?  The  best  answer  we  have 
found  was  given  by  Dom  Rembert 
Weakland,  O.S.B.: 

We  cannot  go  backwards  in  time 
to  find  an  art-musiG-  that  will 
satisfy  the  liturgical  demands  of 


'  today.  Those  who  seek  to  solve 
the  problem  of  participation  in 
this  way,  by  listening,  or  by  sing- 
ing, will  fail,  regardless  of  how 
hard  they  try  to  raise  the  musical 
tastes  of  our  Catholic  laity, 
priests,  and  bishops.  They  will 
fail  because  the  treasury  of 
church  music  we  are  asked  to 
preserve,  whether  it  be  chant, 
polyphony,  Mozart,  or  Bruckner, 
were  the  products  of  a  relation- 
ship between  liturgy  and  music 
that  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
basic  premises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  It  is  even  more  harm- 
ful to  think  it  can  be  preserved 
under  the  false  aesthetic  judg- 
ments that  were  made  about  this 
music  during  the  Romantic  pe- 
riod and  erroneously  propagated 
by  the  Caecilian  movement  and 
that  found  their  official  utterance 
in  the  motu  proprio  of  Pius  X.7 

Church  musicians,  and  this  means 
choirmembers  too,  inherited  the 
Romantic  aesthetic.  Weakland 
feels  that  most  of  their  problems 
spring  from  the  assumption  that 
the  holy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
archaic.8 


History  has  left  a  record  of  a  lot  of 
choirs  in  a  lot  of  different  places 
with  evidence  that  no  two  ages 
understood  their  relationship  to 
worship  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner. The  choirs  mentioned  in  this 


little  survey,  either  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly, were  usually  choirs  of 
skilled  or  trained  singers — in  mon- 
asteries, cathedrals,  and  royal 
chapels.  One  can  only  assume  that 
in  more  humble  circumstances— 
in  city  or  country  parishes,  both 
large  and  small — singers  carried 
out  their  role  as  it  was  understood 
in  their  own  day. 

Since  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil the  role  of  choirs  has  been 
reinterpreted  in  the  light  of  a  new 
and  deep  understanding  of  the 
church  as  the  people  of  God  and  of 
the  local  parish  as  a  faith  commu- 
nity called  to  celebrate  the  Easter 
Mystery.  According  to  the  Consti- 
tution on  the  Liturgy  the  members 
of  a  parish  choir  exercise  "a  gen- 
uine liturgical  function"  (art.  29) 
because  of  their  special  role  in 
liturgical  celebrations.  The  singers 
no  longer  have  to  be  clerics  or  lay- 
men who  substitute  for  them  (cf, 
Pius  X's  -Motu  proprio,  1903,  and 
the  1958  Instruction  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites  on  Sacred 
Music  and  the  Sacred  Liturgy)  and, 
as  matter  of  expediency,  restric- 
tions about  women  singers  were 
lifted  in  1955  (cf.  Pius  Xll's  Encycli- 
cal on  Sacred  Music).  It  took  fifty 
years  for  the  pendulum  to  swing 
such  a  very  short  distance  (as  our 
contemporaries  view  the  whole 
matter). 

According  to  this  more  practical 
view  the  parish  choir  is  simply  "a 


group  of  the  faithful  who  take  over 
a  specific  liturgical  function." 9 
That  function,  as  multicolored  as 
Joseph's  coat,  has  been  described 
in  many  ways,  but  never  better 
than  in  terms  of  leadership  and 
ministry.  Louis  Nuechterlein  said 
a  few  years  ago  that  choirs  have  a 
serving  function  in  the  liturgy:  they 
are  servants  who  lead,  and  leaders 
who  serve.10  The  question  which 
should  never  be  far  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  a  parish  choir, 
whether  it  be  a  group  of  five  or  fifty 
singers,  can  be  stated  something 
like  this:  what  can  we  do  to  help 
people  pray? 

Choir  members  also  belong  to 
the  faith  community.  Their  role 
is  a  kind  of  bridge  between  the 
sanctuary  and  the  nave,  between 
the  sacred  ministers  and  the 
assembled  faithful.  Although 
they  have  a  specific  ministry  in 
liturgical  celebrations,  they  re- 
main a  part  of  the  assembly,  a 
"section  of  people."  The  accla- 
mations, responses,  litanies,  and 
hymns  are  a  joint  effort  of  the 
entire  faith  community  to  say 
the  right  words  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving. 

Some  years  ago  Father  Gelineau 
summarized  the  role  of  the  choir  as 
a  specialized  agent  in  liturgical 
celebrations  by  mentioning  four 
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possibilities.  Sometimes  the  parish 
choir  is 

a.  to  reinforce  or  support  the 
singing  of  the  people  (as  in 
acclamations,  hymns  etc.); 

b.  to  alternate  with  the  people 
in  a  sort  of  dialogue,  as  in  the 
responsorial  psalm,  the  choir 
singing  the  verses,  the  people 
singing  the  refrain; 

c.  to  combine  with  them  by  add- 
ing its  harmonies  or  a  descant 
to  their  unison  singing; 

d.  to  deputize  for  the  people, 
singing  in  their  name,  enrich- 
ing the  common  action  with 
festive  or  more  elaborate 
singing  which  the  people  can- 
not handle  themselves. 11 

Later  on,  in  a  single  sentence  that 
seems  to  say  all  that  needs  to  be 
said  on  the  subject,  he  reduced  the 
four  possibilities  to  two:  "The  choir 
brings  precious  support  to  congre- 
gational singing  and  contributes 
in  its  own  way  to  the  festive 
character  which  the  celebration 
demands.  .  .  ."  12 

In  a  sense  the  role  of  the  choir 
in  the  60's  and  70's  has  come  full 
circle.  It  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  type  of  choir  which  seems  to 
have  existed  in  the  fourth  century 
— a  group  of  men  and  women  will- 
ing to  serve  the  worship  needs  of 
the  faith  community.  There  is  one 
big  difference,  however."  Because 
of  developments  in  the  art  of  mu- 


sic, parish  choirs  today  can  enrich 
and  enhance  liturgical  celebrations 
in  a  way  that  was  inconceivable 
fifteen  centuries  ago. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  role  of 
the  choir  the  next  question  that 
often  surfaces  is  usually  stated 
briefly  and  bluntly:  Who  sings 
what?  The  question  seems  to  im- 
ply that  among  the  more  than 
twelve  places  in  a  eucharistic  cele- 
bration where  singing  is  possible 
some  kind  of  a  balance  can  be 
achieved,  allocating  some  parts  to 
the  congregation,  others  to  the 
choir.  The  old  distinction  between 
the  ordinary  and  proper  parts  of 
the  Mass  no  longer  serves  as  a 
viable  model  for  making  such  a 
choice.  There  are  some  texts,  of 
course,  which  are  so  important  for 
the  entire  faith  community  that 
they  ought  always  to  be  sung  by  the 
whole  assembly,  for  example,  the 
sedan  nations  within  the  Eucha- 
ristic Prayer  and  the  joyful  alleluia 
before  the  gospel.  Other  texts  (and 
other  places  for  singing)  can  be 
evaluated  as  an  almost  unlimited 
opportunity  for  variety  and  creativ- 
ity. More  important  than  asking 
''Who  sings  what?"  are  more  basic 
questions:  "What  will  make  good 
liturgy  for  a  particular  gathering  of 
people?"  and  "What  will  help  the 
people  to  pray  better?"  The  wise 
choice  is  the  one  that  does  the  right 
thing  for  a  parish  on  a  particular 
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The  Location  of  the  Choir 

Ideally,  the  location  of  the  choir 
should  follow  from  its  function.  The 
liturgy  as  it  is  understood  by  the 
post-Vatican  II  Church  "demands 
that  the  choir  should  be  in  front  of 
the  assembly,  at  the  point  where 
sanctuary  and  nave  meet,  This 
position  expresses  its  true  func- 
tion, which  is  to  channel  the  prayer 
of  all  towards  the  altar."  13  Gerar 
dus  van  der  Leeuw  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  is 
currently  a  movement  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church  to  locate  the  choir  once 
more  where  it  belongs.  His  keen 
insights  reinforce  the  observations 
made  in  the  preceding  paragraphs: 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
there  is  a  movement  which  seeks 
to  restore  the  choir  to  the  posi- 
tion it  originally  occupied,  where 
it  belongs  by  nature,  in  the  choir 
of  the  church,  where  the  Holy 
Sacrament  is  ceieDraceo. 
dominaht  idea  is  that  music  in 
worship  should  be  neither  a 
decoration  nor  a  spiritual  con- 
cert, but  that  it  is,  rather,  an 
essentia!  component  of  the  wor- 
ship and  belongs  with  the 
priestly  bestowal  of  grace.  In 
ancient  times,  therefore,  the 
singers  were  placed  directly  be- 
fore the  altar  and,  like  the  aco- 
lytes, took  part  in  the  liturgicai 
drama.  The  displacement  of  the 
choir  to  an  organ  gallery  located 


at  the  other  end  of  the  church 
not  only  destroys  the  liturgical 
unity,  but  makes  of  the  music  an 
hors  d'oeuvre,  an  attraction,  re- 
moves it  from  the  cult  and  places 
it  in  the  world,  in  the  movement, 
slowly  gaining  ground  in  Holland, 
in  favor  of  a  Reformed  Catholic 
church  music,  the  same  problem 
immediately  appears:  Does  not 
the  choir  belong  at  the  place  of 
the  cult,  and  are  not  the  singers 
themselves  ministers? 14 

Singing  in  the  rear  gallery  of  a 
church,  choirmembers  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  feel  a  part  of  the 
worshiping  community  and  to  carry 
:  vital  function  as  a  link  be- 
m  the  celebrant  and  the  con- 
gregation, in  practice,  however,  not 
much  can  be  done  in  mosl  existing 
nedy  what  is  any 
an  optimum  situation. 


Catholic  choirs  today  have  many 
problems,  but  they  are  not  hurting 
for  music  to  sing.  They  not  only 
have  inherited  a  treasure  of  un- 
believable riches  from  the  past,  but 
they  have  access  to  hundreds  of 
new,  quality  compositions  in  all 
styles  and  forms  waiting  to  be  sung. 
What  is  urgently  needed  on  the  part 
of  choir  directors  is  more  sensitiv- 
ity in  choosing  music  that  makes 
good  liturgy,  music  that  is  prayer 
for  the  people  gathered  for  worship. 
Secondly,  Catholic  choirs  find 


themselves  in  an  enviable  position. 
They  are  called  to  minister  to  the 
parish  faith  community;  they  are 
invited  to  serve  others  after  the 
model  of  Jesus,  to  help  people  pray, 


to  help  them  celebrate  the  Easter- 
Event  in  their  lives. 

These  are  the  challenges  that 
make  the  musical  journey  into  the 
future  both  exciting  and  rewarding! 
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Caruso—Legendary  Performer 


By  Steven  Smolian,  Association  for  Recorded 
Sound  Collections  Journal,  vol.  8,  no.  2-3  (1976) 


After  many  previous  attempts,  on 
countless  78's,  45's,  and  LP's,  is- 
sued in  the  US  and  elsewhere, 
done  with  overdubbed  orchestras, 
on  special  plastic,  with  and  without 
filters,  right  playing  speed,  wrong 
playing  speed,  RCA  has  finally  done 
it.  We  now  have  a  good,  clear,  back- 
ground-quiet, full-voiced  Enrico 
Caruso  on  LP.  The  record,  which 
succeeds  where  ail  before  have 
failed,  uses  computer  technology 
to  achieve  its  surprising  results. 

When  I  first  heard  of  this  project 
a  few  years  ago,  I  was  more  than 
slightly  skeptical— not  that  I  didn't 
think  the  computer  could  do  it.  I 
just  thought  proper  application  of 
basic  electronic  rerecording  tech- 
nique could  give  fine  results,  and 
the  continual  stream  of  failure  to 
achieve  full-fidelity  transfers  of 
acoustic  records  was  due  to  the 
opposing  pressures  of  getting  good 
sound  and  eliminating  scratch,  and 
A&R  versus  Sales.  At  the  time  I  was 
deeply  involved  in  engineering  a 
number  of  discs  from  early  78's  and 
knew  much  more  could  be  achieved 
than  we  were  getting. 


The  computer  adds  a  couple  of 
features,  the  most  important  (given 
the  proper  program)  being  the  abil- 
ity to  discriminate  between  the  de- 
sired signal  and  the  unwanted 
background  noise  mixed  in  the 
same  narrow  frequency  band, 
which  after  processing,  leaves  the 
former  in  the  clear  and  sharply  re- 
duces the  second.  It  also  removes 
the  random  distortion  caused  by 
the  casual  variations  in  old  acous- 
tic recording  equipment. 

The  records  sound  somewhat 
like  early  electrics — not  new  tapes 
— but  more  enjoyable  than  any 
other  LP  issues  of  them  (or  the 
78's,  for  that  matter).  The  false 
duskiness  of  the  mid-range  on  the 
originals  is  gone,  like  excising  a 
sympathetically  vibrating  shadow. 

This  may  not  be  the  sound  you 
associate  with  the  Caruso  name, 
especially  if  you  subscribe  to  play- 
ing acoustic  records  with  steel 
needles  on  old  horn-type  players, 
as  one  cult  does,  but  to  them  elec- 
trical technology  is  blasphemy. 
Most  will  find  this  more  than  an 
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experimental  curiosity.  All 
methods  are  stop-gap. 

Not  that  the  Soundstream 
pany's  method  is  perfect, 
time  might  have  been  spent  ir 
lyzing  the  uppermost  compo 
of  Caruso's  voice.  By  forcin 
top  end  with  an  equalizer,  ar 
tening  through  the  heavy  sc 
I  still  hear  a  bit  more  than  this 
method  can  now,  apparently,  safely 
venture  to  program  out,  It's  a  ma- 
jor breakthrough,  nonetheless,  and 
particularly  repays  concentrated 
listening  by  those  interested  in 
voice  culture.  No  ensembles  or 
piano-accompanied  items  are  in- 
cluded, possibiy  because  of  the 
relatively  early  stage  we  are  at  in 
this  developing  programing  tech- 
nique. 

A  complaint  or  two  (what  review 
would  be  complete  without  them). 
Certainly  enough  good  copies  of  all 
the  records  here  recorded  were 


available,  so  clickless  and  thump- 
less  tape  copies  could  have  been 
edited  together  before  shooting 
them  through  the  computer. 

The  selections  are  the  famous 
takes  of  the  famous  records — noth- 
ing unpublished  or  rare.  Trill  not- 
withstanding, I  could  have  done 
without  the  dull  Xerxes  excerpt. 

The  booklet  supplied  has  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  tech- 
niques employed,  photos,  and 
notes  by  Francis  Robinson,  which 
are  more  informative  and  less 
gushy  than  usual. 

I'd  like  to  offer  a  suggestion  for 
a  future  project.  RCA  has  never 
done  an  LP  by  my  own  favorite 
tenor,  the  great  lyric  Edmund  Clem- 
ent. I  m  sure  eacn  reader  has  his 
own  ideas.  Support  the  sale  of  this 
record,  and  maybe  RCA  will  be  en- 
couraged enough  to  keep  the  com- 
puter plugged  in. 
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Paco— Presenting  the  Soul 
And  Fire  of  Flamenco 

By  Alice  C.  Gilbert,  Guitar  Player,  June  1977 


"That  most  divine  crazy  man;  his 
was  true  duende  [soul],"  is  Paco 
de  Lucia's  description  of  the  late 
great  rock  guitarist  Jimi  Hendrix. 
The  remark  is  significant,  for  the 
flamenco  player's  popularity  in 
Spain  and  the  rest  of  Europ>e, 
Japan,  South  America,  and  the 
United  States  is  based  as  much 
on  that  quality  he  attributes  to 
Hendrix  as  on  his  own  vastly  ad- 
mired technical  virtuosity. 

Slender  and  handsome  with  a 
sensitive  thoughtful  face,  de  Lucia 
is  referred  to  by  European  news 
and  film  media  as  the  "Kung  Fu  of 
the  guitar,"  for  he  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  actor  David  Carta- 
dine.  Paco's  success,  however,  is 
the  result  of  his  guitar  playing.  He 
is  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards 
and  titles  in  Spain  for  his  stunning 
performances  and  outstanding  rec- 
ord sales.  His  career  reached  a 
clear-cut  turning  point  in  197c 
when  a  single  instrumental, 
rumba  called  "Entre  Dos  Aguas," 
maintained  for  several  months  a 
leading  position  on  a  Spanish  Top 
20-type  chart:  an  unusual  spot 
among  the  American  pop  vocalist 
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hits  which  generally  head  such 
tallies. 

As  a  composer  and  performer,  de 
Lucia  states  that  while  he  deeply 
respects  the  traditions  of  flamenco, 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  moment  which 
guides  his  improvisations.  Even  in 
his  recordings  he  insists  his  music 
must  be  spontaneous.  Thus  Paco 
does  not  try  for  an  exact  memory 
of  any  passage  he  has  played  be- 
fore, but  instead  keeps  an  aware- 
ness of  its  mood.  When  recording 
he  stri  ves  To  reca  pture  the  emotion 
rather  than  the  mechanics.  Judg- 
ing from  audience  response,  the 
artist's  desire  to  transmit  feeling, 
in  live  performances  and  on  discs, 
has  been  highly  successful. 

The  nature  of  his  musical  com- 
munication, believes  de  Lucia,  cor- 
responds to  the  needs  which  orgi- 
naily  motivated  the  growth  of  the 
flamenco  form.  He  has  for  some 
time  now  been  prompted  to  explore 
other  genres,  especially  jazz  which 
he  is  convinced  is  founded  on  simi- 
lar elements  to  those  underlying  fla- 
menco. He  cautions  however,  "Too 
sentimental  an  attachment  to  the 
past  can  stifle  growth.  But  all  this 
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is  like  the  man  who  looks  at  the  pie, 
but  doesn't  dare  try  it."  Paco  de 
Lucia  obviously  prefers  playing 
music  to  analyzing  it. 

•k  ~k  -k 

Paco  de  Lucia  recorded  eight 
solo  efforts  and  three  duets  with 
his  brother  Ramon  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries  before  achieving 
recognition  in  his  own  homeland. 
Born  in  1947  in  Algeciras,  part  of 
the  Gypsy  area  of  southern  Spain, 
the  artist  describes  his  roots  as 
"deep  in  the  land  of  the  Moors,"  a 
few  miles  away  in  Gibraltar  and 
Granada.  "I  was  born  in  Decem- 
ber," Paco  says.  "Did  you  know 
that  a  Sagittarian  is  either  el  ban- 
dido  o  el  musico?" 

Whether  or  not  his  astrological 
associations  regarding  Sagittarians 
becoming  bandits  or  musicians  ex- 
plain his  musical  brilliance,  de 
Lucia  does  have  a  genetic  connec- 
tion to  his  chosen  field.  His  father, 
Antonio  Pecino  Sanchez,  played 
guitar  under  the  name  Antonio  de 
Algeciras  and  continues  to  the 
present  as  a  songwriter.  Paco's 
older  brother,  Ramon,  is  a  guitar- 
ist who  accompanies  professional 
dancers,  while  another  sibling, 
Pepe,  is  well-known  in  Madrid  as  a 
flamenco  singer.  As  children,  Pepe 
and  Paco  worked  together  under 
the  name  Algeciras,  but  later  bor- 
rowed de  Lucia  from  their  mother 
Lucia  Gomez. 


-  At  age  twelve  Paco  won  an  ama- 
teur flamenco  guitar  contest  which 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
great  dancer  Jose  Greco,  who  took 
the  young  musician  on  tour.  Then 
Paco  and  Ramon  toured  and  re- 
corded for  a  while  under  the  Alge- 
ciras name.  Besides  his  playing 
for  Greco,  the  young  guitarist  ac- 
companied many  other  great  danc- 
ers (some  still  revered  in  the  world 
of  flamenco  today) — an  opportu- 
nity which  constitutes  the  purest 
form  of  training  for  the  true  fla- 
menco guitarist,  according  to  afi- 
cionados of  the  art.  At  age  sixteen, 
Paco  cut  his  first  solo  record,  La 
Guitarra  Fabulosa  de  Paco  de 
Lucia.  More  recording  sessions  fol- 
lowed, as  did  a  whirlwind  sched- 
ule of  concert  appearances  from 
London's  Albert's  Hall  to  Vienna's 
Opera  House  to  New  York  City's 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  artist  has  con- 
tinued until  recently  to  tour  exten- 
sively, thus  increasing  his  popular- 
ity in  France,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
and  America,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  As  part  of  his  expanding 
association  with  jazz,  de  Lucia  re- 
cently collaborated  with  guitarist 
Al  DiMeola  on  DiMeola's  1977  re- 
lease, Elegant  Gypsy. 

Paco's  favorite  instrument  for 
touring  is  a  Conde-Hermanos  from 
the  house  of  Esteso  in  Madrid. 
Mariano  and  Julio  Conde  are  neph- 
ews of  the  Spanish  luthier  Domingo 
Esteso,  and  they  are  dedicated  to 
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perpetuating  his  style  of  construc- 
tion. Flamenco  guitars  are  normally 
made  from  cypress  wood,  but  de 
Lucia  has  his  flamencas  negras 
(black  flamenco  guitars)  built  espe- 
cially of  a  very  dark,  hard  wood 
which  provides  a  resonance  prefer- 
able to  him  than  that  of  the  softer 
cypress.  The  musician  chooses  the 
La  Bella  brand  for  his  treble 
strings.  Their  advantage,  he  feels, 
are  a  clear,  clean  tone  and  resis- 
tance to  wear,  particularly  impor- 
tant wtih  the  hard  strumming  the 
flamenco  sound  requires.  For  the 
lower  strings,  Paco  uses  Savarez 
Red  Label.  "Their  full,  rich  bass 
tone  contributes  to  the  whole  effect 
I  am  looking  for,"  he  states. 

Although  de  Lucia  will  set  no 
standards  for  playing  position  or 
nail  length,  believing  these  factors 
to  be  determined  by  a  musician's 
personal  requirements,  he  does 
have  opinions  about  certain  guitar 
players.  Other  than  his  glowing 
tribute  to  Jimi  Hendrix,  in  the  world 
of  flamenco  Paco  cites  Sabicas  and 
Mario  Escudero  as  artistic  innova- 
tors; the  latter  de  Lucia  calls  the 
maestro  of  flamenco  guitar. 

Blues,  rock,  jazz,  and  classical — 
he  singles  out  the  work  of  Bach  as 
being  particularly  relevant  to  cer- 
tain elements  of  flamenco — are  all 
forms  which  appeal  to  Paco,  but 
he  seeks  in  the  composers  of  each, 
he  says,  their  development  of  op- 
tions in  which  "to  be  different,  to 


improvise;  each  man  giving  some- 
thing truly  his  own."  Again,  quali- 
ties de  Lucia  admires  in  other  art- 
ists are  the  same  as  those  he 
stresses  in  his  own  playing.  The 
need  for  self-expression,  he  re- 
marks, is  the  first  impulse  he 
brought  to  his  music.  "The  music 
must  always  be  new  and  unex- 
pected," he  explains.  "I  must  have 
the  excitement  of  the  unknown, 
like  the  sensations  of  a  man  fling- 
ing himself  over  a  cliff." 

To  all  students  of  the  guitar,  Paco 
recommends:  "Begin  by  finding  a 
good  teacher.  Master  technique. 
But  later,  when  you  begin  to  feel 
on  your  own,  go  that  way.  Repeti- 
tiveness  leads  you  nowhere.  Be 
willing  to  take  a  chance — make  a 

"The  guitar  is  like  a  friend,"  he 
continues.  "It  must  be  discovered 
for  yourself.  Better,  it  is  like  trying 
to  relate  to  a  gorgeous,  but  intelli- 
gent, woman.  It  is  an  enemy  until 
technique  is  conquered;  you  feel 
impotent  or  stupid.  Once  you  do 
conquer  technique,  and  you  are 
confident,  you  now  have  a  beloved 
friend.  And  you  can  let  yourself  go 
as  with  a  friend.  Your  music  be- 
comes an  expression  of  yourself." 

The  artist  maintains  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  aspiring  flamenco 
players  to  go  to  Spain  immediately; 
there  are  several  excellent  instruc- 
tors available  in  the  United  States. 
He  mentions  Juan  Serrano,  11301 
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Christy  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 
48205;  Carlos  Ramos,  111  North 
Wayne  Street,  Arlington,  Virginia 
22201;  Rene  Heredia,  600  South 
Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 
80207;  and  Mario  Escudero,  117 
West  58th  Street,  Apt.  6F,  New  York, 
New  York  10019. 

"It's  fine  to  travel  to  Spain  later," 
suggests  de  Lucia,  "if  only  to  ab- 
sorb atmosphere.  Then  the  city  to 
visit  is  Seville.  Most  good  profes- 
sionals, however,  move  to  Madrid 
after  they  are  well-known.  A  stu- 
dent would  find  it  difficult  to  hear 
good  flamenco  guitar  in  southern 
Spain  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  but  if 
the  student  has  time  and  patience 
for  waiting,  exceptions  may  be  dis- 
covered. 

Paco  does  not  himself  teach  gui- 
tar. "No  students.  That's  a  different 
life.  I  am,  myself,  still  learning.  I 
need  the  time  for  me."  Regarding 
practice,  he  advises:  "Study  all  you 
can.  Listen  all  you  can.  But  prac- 
tice when  you  feel  it.  Then  it  will 
do  you  the  most  good."  He  does 
acknowledge  that  great  discipline 
is  required  to  develop  a  tech- 
nique. His  own  music,  he  observes, 
evolved  within  the  rigid  toque  or 
specialized  from  of  flamenco.  "All 
music,"  he  believes,  "as  all  good 
art,  maintains  form." 

Paco  singles  out  the  works  of 
Donn  Pohren — The  Art  of  Flamenco 
and  The  Lives  and  Legends  of  Fla- 
menco:  A   Biographical  History 


[available  from  the  Society  of 
Spanish  Studies,  Victor  Pradera  46, 
Madrid  8,  Spain] — as  highly  de- 
serving of  the  honor  they  have  re- 
ceived in  Spain  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
He  cautioned,  however,  that  the 
books  conveyed  one  man's  concept 
of  flamenco,  and  that  he  himself 
would  be  reluctant  to  accept  an  in- 
terpretation as  rigid  as  the  author's. 

"Flamenco  is  first  a  product  of 
the  spirit,"  de  Lucia  insists.  "As 
such  it  must  continue  to  live  and 
to  grow.  There  will  be  change,  but 
as  with  the  language  or  culture  of 
a  living  people,  or  any  living  thing, 
the  change  will  be  gradual." 

A  Selected  de  Lucia  Discography 

Solo  albums:  Paco,  Island,  ILPS- 
9354;  | the  following  are  all  on  the 
Philips  label  in  Spain;  unavailable 
here  at  this  time]  La  Guitarra  Fabu- 
losa  de  Paco  de  Lucia,  58  43  198; 
Fuente  y  Caudal,  63  28  109;  Almo- 
raima,  63  28  199. 

With  Ramon  de  Algeciras:  Dos 
Guitarras  Flamencas  en  America 
Latina,  58  43  172;  Paco  de  Lucia  y 
Ramon  de  Algeciras  en  Latino 
America,  58  43  199. 

With  Ricardo  Modrego:  12  Can- 
ciones  de  Garcia  Lorca  para  Dos 
Guitarras  en  Stereo,  58  43  118;  12 
Exitos  para  Dos  Guitarras  Flamen- 
cas, 64  29  807;  Dos  Guitarras  Fla- 
mencas, 64  29  843. 

With  Al  DiMeola:  Elegant  Gypsy, 
Columbia,  PC-34461. 
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At  the  Center  of  the  Avant-Garde 

By  J.  R.  Taylor,  Washington  Post,  October  30,  1977 


Last  year's  Encyclopedia  of  Jazz  in 
the  Seventies  described  pianist- 
composer  Cecil  Taylor  as  "the 
avant  of  the  avant  garde" — grim 
and  unfriendly  praise  even  if  it 
were  true.  But  Taylor's  mature  style 
took  shape  in  the  early  1960s;  and 
his  subsequent  changes,  allowing 
for  shifts  in  his  group's  personnel, 
have  been  minor.  Unquestionably 
he  has  been  an  innovator,  but  the 
impact  of  his  recordings  of  the 
1960s — arguably  less  influential 
than  his  earlier  formative  work- 
has  long  since  been  absorbed.  It 
seems  sensible  to  approach  him 
now  as  an  established  parallel, 
rather  than  as  the  point  of  a  van- 
guard. 

Three  new  releases  present  Tay- 
lor since  1969.  Indent  (Arista-Free- 
dom AL  1038)  is  the  most  readily 
approachable  of  these.  This  1973 
solo  concert  was  briefly  available 
from  Taylor's  own  Unit  Core  com- 
pany, but  most  of  its  original  press- 
ing was  accidently  destroyed,  and 
it  has  been  a  collector's  item  until 
now. 


Indent,  a  single  three-part  work, 
shows  all  the  essentials  of  Taylor's 
pianism.  His  rhythmic  nature  has 
little  in  common  with  most  jazz; 
instead,  his  accents  recall  Stravin- 
sky's displacements,  and  the  ten- 
sions within  his  phrases  reflect  and 
often  magnify  those  within  Stravin- 
sky's polyrhythms.  Throughout  his 
music — and  especially  in  Indent — 
these  tensions  resolve  into  impres- 
sionistic melodies  that  soar  swiftly 
from  key  to  key,  or  assert  their 
lyricism  against  the  conflicted  ton- 
ality of  powerful  clusters  or  a  fierce 
hail  of  descending  scales.  Textures 
rarely  resemble  anything  heard 
elsewhere  in  jazz  piano;  rather, 
Taylor's  approach  is  often  truly 
orchestral,  for  one  example,  his 
tendency  to  pursue  two  simultane- 
ous melodies,  densely  harmonized 
and  deliberately  paced,  in  differ- 
ent registers. 

Most  features  of  Taylor's  work 
lend  themselves  more  to  a  free  de- 
velopment of  motives  than  to  the 
traditional  jazz  form  of  repeating 
choruses;  contemporary  European 


J.  R.  Taylor  is  a  jazz  critic  and  staff  member  of  the  Smithsonian's  jazz 
program. 
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form  grows  out  of  contemporary 
European  vocabulary,  though  Tay- 
lor himself  has  put  much  energy 
into  stressing  his  non-European 
spontaneity.  The  spirit  and  act  of 
improvisation  does  transform  Tay- 
lor's materials;  not  by  defusing  the 
tight  rhythms,  the  uncertain  tonal- 
ity, and  the  bursting  textures  but  by 
making  them  seem  less  controlled 
and  predictable. 

Taylor  thus  attracts  his  devotees 
and  zealots  with  the  same  force 
that  repels  his  committed  and 
often  unreasoning  enemies.  Listen- 
ers who  fall  into  neither  camp  must 
resolve  Taylor's  strengths — his  vir- 
tuosic  use  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated devices,  his  reservoirs  of 
emotion — with  his  shortcomings. 
The  obsessive  self-absorption  im- 
plied in  Taylor's  tersest  statement 
of  his  artistic  creed — "To  feel  is 
perhaps  the  most  terrifying  thing 
in  this  society" — can  be  a  barrier 
to  those  who  cannot  completely 
identify  with  a  difficult  creator.  In- 
dent does  not  present  all  of  Tay- 
lor's difficulties,  but  it  may  be  a 
good  place  to  begin. 

The  Great  Concert  of  Cecil  Tay- 
lor  (Prestige  P-34003)  is  altogether 
tougher  stuff.  This  1969  concert, 
once  available  as  an  expensive  im- 
port, presents  Taylor's  Unit  quartet 
with  altoist  Jimmy  Lyons,  Sam 
Rivers  on  tenor  and  soprano  saxo- 
phone, and  drummer  Andrew  Cy- 
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rille.  Given  the  exhausting  force  of 
Taylor  alone,  even  sympathetic  lis- 
teners may  approach  this  three- 
record  set  of  group  improvising — 
comprising  a  single  90-minute  com- 
position, Second  Act  of  A,  and  a 
twenty-minute  encore — with  cau- 
tion. But  to  baik  at  Taylor's  grand 
ambitions  and  inevitable  lapses 
would  be  to  miss  his  imaginative 
accompaniments,  and  the  individ- 
ual contributions  of  his  sidemen. 
Jimmy  Lyons's  swinging  rhythms 
contrast  with  Taylor  without  con- 
tradicting him,  and  the  altoist  has 
grown  away  from  bop  cliches  to- 
wards imitative  playing  against 
the  piano;  while  Cyrille  uncannily 
echoes  Taylor's  rhythms,  amplify- 
ing the  piano's  orchestral  mass. 
Further,  Taylor's  group  music 
stresses  his  pre-composition — 
more  obvious  in  ensembles — yet 
paradoxically,  its  hectic  surfaces 
speak  with  a  wilder  passion  than 
Indent  does. 

Dark  to  Themselves  (Inner  City 
3001)  is  a  1976  concert  by  a  well- 
rehearsed  younger  Taylor  Unit. 
With  Cyrille  out  of  the  group— re- 
placed and  largely  emulated  by  the 
capable  Marc  Edwards — the  focus 
shifts  here  to  Taylor's  more  and 
more  empathetic  work  with  Ly- 
ons. There  are  two  new  soloists — 
tenorist  David  Ware  and  trumpeter 
Raphe  Malik — whose  simplicity  of 
phrasing  is  welcome,  if  their  pur- 


suit  of  frenzy  seems  slightly  naive 
in  this  company.  If  Taylor  continues 
to  write  for  them  at  the  level  of 
Dark  to  Themselves  (a  single  com- 
position, though  divided  at  the  end 


of  side  one  by  dubbed  "applause" 
and  a  fade-out),  either  or  both 
might  easily  reach  the  importance 
of  a  Lyons  or  a  Cyrille  in  the  pia- 
nist's hyperpersonal  musical  world. 
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"Chocolate  City"  and  Beyond 

By  Ken  Emerson,  Saturday  Review,  November  12,  1977 


"Chocolate  City"  is  not  the  sort  of 
song  that  makes  the  white  people 
feel  at  home.  Recorded  in  1975  by 
a  black  group  called  Parliament- 
Funkadelic,  it  ticks  off  American 
cities  that  are  or  will  soon  become 
predominantly  black.  "Gainin'  on 
ya"  is  the  bouncy  refrain  sung  by  a 
female  chorus  over  playful  horns, 
and  the  band's  producer  and  lead 
singer,  George  Clinton,  addresses 
the  residents  of  "vanilla  suburbs" 
with  a  leering  chortle:  "Can't  ya 
feel  my  breath,  heh/AII  up  around 
your  neck,  heh  hen?"  With  its 
belching  bass  and  eerie  synthe- 
sizer chords,  the  song  is  at  once 
ominous  and  comic,  but  despite 
Clinton's  pointed  disavowal  of  vio- 
lence ("Ya  don't  need  the  bullet 
when  ya  got  the  ballot"),  many  lis- 
teners will  not  appreciate  the  joke. 

Few  whites  were  in  attendance 
when  Parliament-Funkadelic 
played  Madison  Square  Garden 
this  September.  Decked  out  in  tow- 
ering plumes  and  sequined  capes, 
the  group  looked,  from  the  faraway 
seats  where  the  press  huddled  de- 


fensively, like  a  bejeweled  flea  cir- 
cus. But  there  was  nothing  pint- 
size  about  the  gaudy  spectacle 
P-Funk  mounted.  Clinton  was 
wheeled  onstage  in  a  glittering 
mock-up  of  an  Eldorado  (or  "pimp- 
mobile")  and  whisked  off  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke  by  an  immense  rocket 
ship  that  ascended  to  the  rafters. 
In  the  two  hours  between  his  eye- 
popping  entrance  and  exit,  Clinton 
and  the  band  set  the  entire  crowd 
to  dancing  and  chanting,  among 
other  doggerel,  "Shit!  Goddamn! 
Get  off  your  ass  and  jam!" 

None  of  this  may  sound  very 
appealing,  but  it  is  genuinely  im- 
portant, for  Clinton  is  bucking  the 
pervasive  trend  of  black  popular 
music  and  returning  that  music  to 
its  traditional  function. 

Be  it  tribal  chants,  Christian 
hymns,  Appalachian  plaints,  or 
albums  by  the  Beatles,  music  has 
served  since  time  immemorial  to 
uplift  and  unify  its  audience,  cre- 
ating an  identification  with  and 
pride  in  that  union.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence that  black  popular  music, 


York  Times  Magazine,  writes  fre- 


Ken  Emerson,  an  editor  at  the  New 
quently  about  popular  music. 

Copyright  1977  by  the  Saturday  Review.  All  rights  reserved.  Used  with 
permission. 
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formerly  called  "rhythm  and 
blues,"  burgeoned  into  "soul"  in 
the  Sixties  just  as  the  civil  rights 
movement  gained  impetus.  "Say  it 
loud/I'm  black  and  I'm  proud!" 
shouted  James  Brown,  the  God- 
father of  Soul,  over  a  stuttering 
beat.  And  just  as  the  black  commu- 
nity then  couid  look  to  any  number 
of  political  leaders,  from  Roy  Wilk- 
ins  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to 
Malcolm  X  and  Bobby  Seale,  so  too 
could  it  point  to  a  crowded  constel- 
lation of  musical  stars,  from  James 
Brown  and  Sam  Cook  to  the  Temp- 
tations, Aretha  Franklin,  and  Otis 
Redding.  A  black  group  named 
Dyke  and  the  Blazers  rightfully 
sang,  "We  got  more  soul!" 

But  in  the  Seventies  there  seem 
to  be  as  few  black  performers  as 
there  are  black  leaders  who  can  in- 
spire their  audiences.  Hit  records, 
like  speeches,  are  still  made,  but 
to  less  effect.  The  reasons  for  the 
decline  of  black  leadership  are 
many,  and  some  of  them  help  ex- 
plain the  reduced  circumstances 
of  black  popular  music.  But  also 
to  be  blamed  for  the  latter  (al- 
though it  may  be  as  much  a  symp- 
tom as  a  cause)  is  contemporary 
disco,  the  monotonously  mechani- 
cal, maddeningly  repetitious  danc- 
ing music  that  has  superseded 
soul. 

At  the  tail  end  of  the  last  decade 
when  their  popularity  became  such 
that  black  performers  and  pro- 


ducers won  access  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced recording  technology  and 
they  were  able  to  marshal  entire 
orchestras  if  they  wished,  they  just- 
ly exulted  in  their  upward  racial 
and  musical  mobility.  After  all, 
their  white  counterparts  had  en- 
joyed such  luxuries  for  years.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  as  it  has 
evolved  into  disco,  much  black 
music  (as  well  as  white  music- 
but  that's  another  story)  has  be- 
come a  glossy  celebration  of  tech- 
nology for  its  own  sake.  Recorded 
with  fantastic  precision,  the  drums 
in  disco  pump  like  Porsche  pistons, 
the  strings  spray  a  metallic  sheen 
on  the  sleek  hood,  and  the  singer 
is  all  too  often  simply  along  for  the 
ride.  Few  disco  performers  have 
become  or  remained  stars  for  long 
because  they're  fifth  wheels;  it's 
not  their  personality  but  the  super- 
charged process  of  recording  that 
counts.  It  is,  rather,  producers  such 
as  Keny  Gamble  and  Leon  Huff  and 
engineers  like  Tony  Moulton  who 
are  disco's  true  and  enduring  stars. 

The  problem  with  technology, 
though,  is  that  it  can  be  appropri- 
ated. Disco  is  a  formula  to  which 
everything  from  Beethoven  to  "The 
Little  Drummer  Boy"  has  been  re- 
duced, and  it's  easily  replicated. 
The  past  couple  of  years  have  wit- 
nessed disco  hits  by,  among  others, 
an  Australian  trio  (the  Bee  Gees), 
a  group  of  Glaswegians  (ironically 
named  Average  White  Band),  and  a 
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former  leading  lady  in  porno- 
graphic films  (Andrea  True).  On  the 
face  of  it,  this  would  seem  admir- 
able: Disco  is  an  integrated  music, 
probably  more  so  than  any  other, 
and  many  discotheques  are  meet- 
ing grounds  for  blacks,  whites,  and 
Hispanics.  But  have  blacks  been 
sufficiently  assimilated  into  white 
American  society  (they  certainly 
haven't  been  into  the  economy) 
that  they  can  afford,  psychologi- 
cally, to  dispense  with  music  that 
is  uniquely  and  pridefully  their 
own?  If  not,  the  effects  of  disco 
may  well  be  dispiriting. 

Almost  everyone  complains 
about  disco,  but  one  of  the  few  peo- 
ple who  seem  to  be  doing  anything 
about  it  is  George  Clinton,  not  only 
in  his  capacity  as  the  leader  of 
Parliament-Funkadelic  (which  re- 
cords under  both  names  for  differ- 
ent labels — Casablanca  and  Warn- 
er Brothers,  respectively)  but  also 
as  the  producer  of  P-Funk  alumni 
such  as  Bootsy  Collins  and  Eddie 
Hazel.  What  makes  Clinton  exciting 
and  different  is  that  he  is  trying  to 
create  a  music  that,  unlike  disco, 
is  inimitably  black. 

Although  you  can  dance  to  its 
music,  almost  everything  about  P- 
Funk  is  a  far  cry  from  disco.  Even 
the  name  funk,  after  all,  originally 
meant  "stink,"  whereas  disco  is  de- 
odorized. Disco  lyrics  are  obses- 
sively sexual,  but  the  music  is  anti- 
septic, the  aural  equivalent  of  Play- 


boy's airbrushed,  soft-focus  center- 
folds. P-Funk,  on  the  other  hand, 
comes  on  like  Hustler — unabash- 
edly raunchy.  One  song,  for  in- 
stance, the  self-explanatorily  en- 
titled "Take  Your  Dead  Ass  Home 
(Say  Som'n  Nasty),"  consists  of 
dirty  limericks  recited  in  unison. 
And  whereas  metronomic  drums 
drive  the  mechanical  beat  of  most 
disco,  P-Funk  generally  relies  on 
the  explicitly  pelvic,  coital  rhythms 
of  an  electric  bass. 

If  P-Funk  is  obscene,  it's  much 
less  so  than,  say,  Robert  Coover's 
The  Public  Burning,  and  it's  ob- 
scenity with  a  purpose.  The  child- 
ish delight  in  naughty  words  de- 
fies assimilation  into  the  melting 
pot  of  AM  radio.  This  is  black  music 
for  black  people,  as  opposed  to  the 
lowest  universal  denominator  of 
disco.  And  although  Clinton  is  a 
perfectionist  in  the  recording  stu- 
dio, he  whips  up  a  ribald  anarchy 
that  pokes  fun  at  disco's  fetish 
for  technological  organization.  P- 
Funk's  songs  and  stage  show  de- 
light in  the  trappings  of  science  fic- 
tion, but  these  trappings  are  paro- 
distic  (disco  is  science  fiction  for 
real).  One  of  their  numbers,  about 
a  spaceship  descending  to  earth  to  i 
deliver  the  secret  of  funk,  segues 
hilariously  into  a  paraphrase  of 
"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."  An- 
other number  plays  off  the  ad- 
vanced against  the  atavistic  by  jux- 
taposing a  futuristic  synthesizer 
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background  and  a  caveman  chorus 
of  "Ga  ga  goo  ga/Ga  ga  goo  ga." 

Music  critic  Joe  McEwen  has 
likened  Clinton  to  Ishmael  Reed, 
the  writer,  and  the  comparison  is 
apt.  Both  men  are  determined 
black  voices,  deeply  humorous  and 
dead  serious  at  the  same  time. 


Clinton's  voice  is  so  black  that  he'll 
probably  never  attract  the  large 
white  audience  disco  has  won,  but 
maybe  that's  as  it  should  be. 
Among  blacks  he's  already  a  star, 
known  by  his  fans  as  "Dr.  Funken- 
stein,"  and  his  music,  like  Mary 
Shelley's  monster,  has  soul. 
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FEATURES 


Braille  Music  Reading  Questions 

By  Bettye  Krolick 


It  has  been  just  over  a  year  since 
I  began  writing  this  column.  I  took 
on  the  task  with  the  specific  stipu- 
lation that  it  would  be  continued 
only  as  long  as  you  responded  to 
the  column  and  gave  me  an  indi- 
cation of  your  interest.  As  I  begin 
the  1978  series,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  who  wrote 
or  sent  tapes.  Your  generous  re- 
sponse has  made  it  challenging 
and  fun  to  write  about  braille 
music. 

A  reader  has  requested  that  I 
discuss  doubling,  and  has  sent  me 
an  example  to  explain.  The  exam- 
ple is  lengthy;  consequently  it  has 
not  been  included  in  the  cassete 
edition.  If  you  wish  a  braille  copy 
of  this  illustration,  the  Library  will 
send  it  to  you  upon  request.  The 
two-page  illustration  in  the  print 
edition  has  a  shortened  braille  line 
of  eighteen  cells. 

Doubling  is  the  braille  device 
that  allows  a  sign  to  remain  in  ef- 
fect without  constantly  being  re- 
peated. In  literary  braille,  doubling 


is  used  for  italics;  in  music  braille, 
it  is  used  for  many  different  signs, 
although  it  has  no  parallel  in  print 
music.  It  is  found  only  in  the  braille 
transcription  of  that  music. 

A  sign  is  doubled  when  it  is  writ- 
ten in  succession.  This  indicates 
that  there  will  be  at  least  four  repe- 
titions of  that  particular  feature  of 
the  music.  A  doubled  sign  remains 
in  effect  until  the  single  form  of 
the  sign  occurs  to  mark  the  final 
use  of  the  sign  in  that  series.  Oc- 
casionally a  sign  is  redoubled.  If 
a  sign  is  doubled,  it  remains  in  ef- 
fect (whether  or  not  it  was  doubled 
before)  and  if  a  sign  is  not  dou- 
bled, it  should  be  used  only  once 
(whether  or  not  that  is  the  end  of 
a  doubling). 

Doubling  that  precedes  an  in- 
accord  sign  has  no  effect  on  the 
music  following  an  in-accord  sign. 
Doubling  always  carries  over  to  the 
same  section  of  the  following  mea- 
sure. 

A  doubled  interval  sign  may  be 
preceded  by  an  accidental  (sharp, 
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flat,  etc.).  That  accidental  applies 
only  to  the  first  occurrence  of  the 
interval.  An  accidental  may  not  be 
doubled,  so  the  sign  for  an  acci- 
dental does  not  affect  the  remain- 
ing intervals  that  are  implied  dur- 
ing a  doubled  passage.  An  excep- 
tion is  the  octave  interval  sign. 

The  doubling  example  on  page 
55  provides  several  illustrations  of 
these  general  rules.  The  example 
is  an  excerpt  from  a  piano  arrange- 
ment of  The  Grand  Canyon  Suite 
by  Ferde  Grofe.  The  music  is  in  4/4 
time,  and  the  key  signature  has  two 
sharps.  Examine  the  right-hand 
part  of  m.15  (measure  15),  the  first 
measure  in  the  example. 

The  right-hand  part  of  m.15  has 
a  doubled  agogic  accent  (dots  4-5- 
6,  2-3-6)  before  the  second  note, 
and  doubled  intervals  of  a  fourth 
and  a  seventh  following  the  same 
note.  Look  ahead  to  find  the  next 
sign  for  an  agogic  accent  in  the 
right-hand -part. 

The  sign  appears  once  near  the 
end  of  m.17.  A  music  sign  retains 
its  normal  relationship  to  a  note 
both  when  it  is  doubled  and  when 
it  returns  to  mark  the  end  of  a 
series.  Since  an  accent  sign  pre- 
cedes the  note  it  modifies,  you  now 
know  that  every  right-hand  chord 
from  the  second  eighth  note  of 
m.15  through  the  final  note  of  m.17 
is  to  be  played  with  thr  "ong  stress 
that  an  agogic  accent  indicates. 
Now  locate  the  next  interval  signs 


of  a  fourth  and  a  seventh  in  the 
right-hand  part. 

M.19  contains  those  interval 
signs  in  the  right-hand  part.  There- 
fore every  chord  from  the  second 
eighth  of  m.17  through  the  first 
half-note  chord  of  m.19  consists  of 
a  fourth  and  a  seventh  interval. 
When  the  doubling  of  an  interval 
changes,  every  member  of  the 
chord  is  usually  accounted  for.  If 
the  doubling  of  the  fourth  was  to 
end  and  the  doubling  of  the  seventh 
was  to  continue,  the  interval  of  a 
seventh  would  have  been  redou- 
bled in  m.19.  Since  both  these  in- 
terval signs  occur  only  once  in  the 
right-hand  part  of  that  measure, 
however,  the  doubling  does  not 
continue  for  either  interval.  A  sixth 
interval  sign  appears  in  that  same 
chord,  though,  and  it  is  doubled. 
That  indicates  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  sixths.  The  first  sixth  is  to 
be  sharped,  but  the  sharp  sign  will 
not  affect  subsequent  sixths.  The 
notes  in  the  first  chord  of  m.19  are 
fifth  octave  F  and  C,  fourth  octave 
A  sharp,  and  fourth  octave  G  The 
notes  in  the  second  chord  of  that 
measure  are  fifth  octave  E  and 
fourth  octave  G.  The  F  and  C  of  the 
first  chord  will  be  sharped  because 
of  the  key  signature.  Now  look  for 
doubling  in  the  left-hand  part  of 
m.15. 

The  left-hand  part  of  m.15  has  no 
doubling  before  the  in-accord  sign. 
After  the  in-accord  sign,  the  accent 
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and  the  interval  of  a  sixth  are  dou- 
bled. Now  locate  the  next  accent 
sign  in  the  left-hand  part. 

The  very  next  accent  sign  in  the 
left-hand  part  occurs  near  the  be- 
ginning of  m.16,  but  since  this  ac- 
cent is  before  the  in-accord  sign, 
it  has  no  effect  on  the  series  of  ac- 
cents that  occur  in  the  section  of 
the  measure  written  after  the  in- 
accord  sign.  (Doubling  carries  over 
to  the  same  section  of  the  following 
measure.)  Now  look  for  the  next 
accent  sign  that  follows  an  in- 
accord. 

In  the  left-hand  part  of  m.17  the 
accent  sign  that  ends  the  series  of 
accented  chords  is  near  the  end  of 
the  measure.  I  am  sure  you  noticed 
many  arpeggio  signs  (dots  3-4-5, 
1-3).  The  arpeggio  sign  is  one  that 
may  not  be  doubled,  and  the  exam- 
ple shows  how  repetitive  the  music 
would  be  without  the  doubling  de- 
vice. Keeping  track  of  what  is  dou- 
bled does  not  seem  so  difficult 
when  you  imagine  what  the  music 
would  look  like  with  all  the  accent 
and  interval  signs  written  out.  Now 
locate  the  end  of  the  series  of  sixths 


in  the  left-hand  part. 

In  the  left-hand  part  of  this  ex- 
ample, every  chord  that  is  written 
after  the  in-accord  sign  should  con- 
tain the  interval  of  a  sixth.  The 
signs  for  a  sixth  that  occur  before 
an  in-accord  do  not  affect  this 
series  of  sixths.  Although  the  read- 
er did  not  send  me  the  left  hand 
part  of  m.19,  I  know  that  the  series 
ends  with  the  final  chord  of  m.18. 

In  the  right-hand  part  of  m.18  the 
slur  sign  is  doubled.  The  single  sign  i 
occurs  at  the  very  end  of  m.19  and 
indicates  that  the  first  note  of  m.20 
will  be  the  last  note  of  that  slur. 
The  left-hand  part  of  m.18  also  has 
a  doubled  slur  sign  in  this  remark- 
able example  of  the  use  of  the 
braille  doubling  device  in  music. 

Note:  Requests  for  the  braille  illus- 
tration as  well  as  your  questions 
and  comments,  which  are  vital  to 
the  continuation  of  this  column, 
should  be  addressed  to  Bettye  Kro-  j  ) 
lick,  Music  Section,  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C.  20542. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Reverberations 

A  Column  by  Readers,  for  Readers 


Interested  in  writing  about  music 
or  commenting  on  the  music  pro- 
gram? 

Send  your  letters  and  articles  to 
"Reverberations,"  in  care  of  the 
Music  Section  at  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 


"Reverberations"  makes  its  de-  ; 
but  in  this  issue  with  an  essay  on  1 
music  and  memory  by  Dorothy  \ 
Dykema,  a  subscriber  to  the  Musi- 
cal Mainstream. 


Summer  Piano  Festival  and  Competition 


This  year  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity holds  its  third  annual  summer 
piano  festival  and  Gina  Bachauer 
International  Competition,  June 
24-July  1.  Cash  prizes  totaling 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, a  Kawai  concert  grand,  and 
global  tour  tickets  will  be  awarded. 

The  festival  features  a  full  week 
of  master  classes,  lectures,  and 
demonstrations  by  guest  artists.  On 
the  last  evening  of  the  festival, 
finalists  in  the  piano  competition 
will  accompany  the  Utah  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Maurice  Abrav- 
anel  directing. 

Guest  artists  are — Jean-Phillipe 


Collard,  Richard  and  John  Conti- 
guglia,  Eduardo  Delgado,  Kenneth 
Drake,  Yasuko  Fukuda,  Elza 
Marques  Guard,  Martin  Jones, 
Fred  Kern,  Harold  Lundstrom, 
Adele  Marcus,  Marguerite  Miller, 
Willard  Palmer,  Daniel  Pollack, 
Samuel  Sanders,  Alec  Sherman, 
Robert  Silverman,  Yoji  Suzuki, 
Amanda  Vick-Lethco,  and  Mark 
Wescott. 

Candidates  for  the  piano  compe- 
tition must  submit  a  check  to  cover 
entry  fees  and  a  cassette  or  open- 
reel  audition  tape  of — 

1.  a  prelude  and  a  fugue  from 
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The  Well-Tempered  Clavier, 
volume  1  or  2,  by  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach, 

2.  a  last  movement  from  a 
sonata  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  or  Schubert,  and 

3.  a  nocturne  by  Chopin. 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  May  1, 
1978.  Entry  fees  are  ten  dollars 
(please  make  checks  payable  to 
BYU  Summer  Piano  Festival). 


Results  of  the  preliminaries  will 
be  announced  by  May  15,  1978. 
Contestants  selected  to  compete  in 
the  quarter  finals  the  week  of  the 
festival  enjoy  guest  status  and  free 
housing. 

For  more  information,  write  to 
Dr.  Paul  C.  Pollei,  Music  Depart- 
ment, Harris  Fine  Arts  Center,  Brig- 
ham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah 
84602. 
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REVERBERATIONS 


Must  We  Depend  on  Memory  Alone? 

By  Dorothy  Dykema 


My  mother  played  the  piano,  and  I 
had  picked  out  tunes  on  the  blacks 
and  whites  since  early  childhood. 
Therefore  it  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  I  would  take  piano  les- 
sons. As  soon  as  I  could  read 
braille  with  some  facility,  my  par- 
ents located  a  blind  woman  who 
came  to  the  house  to  teach  me. 
She  was  pert  and  cheerful  and 
traveled  with  a  cane,  a  most  un- 
usual skill  for  a  blind  woman  in  the 
early  1930s.  She  gave  me  a  thor- 
ough grounding  in  braille  music 
notation  and  the  elements  of  mel- 
ody, time,  and  rhythm.  It  was  all 
quite  exciting.  I  played  in  recitals 
and  was  admired  by  my  relatives. 

In  my  early  teens  I  was  accepted 
as  a  student  by  Louise  Robyn,  a 
woman  of  imagination  and  dedica- 
tion and  the  author  of  an  innova- 
tive instructional  method  for  chil- 
dren. Lessons  went  well  and  I 
became  a  competent  pianist.  My 
father  enjoyed  telling  friends  that 
I  practiced  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
he  refused  to  abandon  this  myth 


no  matter  how  many  times  I  as- 
sured him  that  I  never  practiced 
more  than  four  hours  a  day  in  my 
life,  and  often  not  that  much.  But 
I  had  good  fingers  and  was  taught 
how  to  make  my  practice  time 
count. 

Then  I  found  employment  in  a 
totally  different  field  and  for  about 
ten  years  I  ignored  the  piano.  But 
within  me  the  need  to  play  nagged 
incessantly.  I  moved  to  an  apart- 
ment large  enough  to  accommo- 
date my  piano  and  resumed  my 
musical  study,  this  time  with  Grace 
Welsh,  another  successful,  gifted 
teacher.  She  had  great  faith  in  my 
ability  to  perform  difficult  works, 
yet  she  understood  that  my  job, 
my  home,  and  my  erratic  social 
life  made  me  a  somewhat  unpre- 
dictable student. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have 
lived  through  times  when  I  prac- 
ticed hard  for  a  few  months  and  ! 
other  times  (more  numerous,  I 
fear)  when  I  scarcely  touched  the 
piano  for  weeks  on  end.  From  time 
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to  time  I  have  taken  a  few  lessons 
or  performed  in  public.  Thanks  to 
my  excellent  instruction  I  knew 
how  to  regain  my  technique,  re- 
work compositions,  and  prepare 
new  material. 

It  sounds  like  the  history  of  any 
person  for  whom  music  has  be- 
come an  important  avocation.  Not 
quite!  There  is  a  serious  problem. 

As  I  grow  older  I  find  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  memorize.  Psycho- 
logical testing  shows  that  older 
people  can  compete  with  younger 
individuals  in  all  mental  functions 
except  that  of  learning  new  mate- 
rial. This  is  reassuring.  I  am  not  be- 
coming senile;  the  problem  is  that 
I  memorize  more  slowly  and  do  not 
retain  recently  learned  material  as 
well  as  I  once  did.  I  own  a  number 
of  braille  scores  I  want  very  much 
to  learn,  but  when  I  think  of  the 
hours  of  effort  necessary  to  com- 
mit a  lengthy  composition  to  mem- 
ory, I  heave  a  deep,  sad  sigh  and 
say  to  myself,  "Forget  it!  It's  too 
much  work,"  and  the  musical  score 
remains  in  the  file  cabinet. 

How  have  I  solved  this  problem? 
By  learning  short,  less  difficult 
compositions  and  by  reworking 
material  learned  years  ago.  I'm  not 
happy  with  my  solution.  Through- 
out my  studies  I  have  learned  to 
work  from  all  styles  of  braille 
music.  Bar  over  bar,  bar  by  bar, 
paragraph  style,  substitution— it 
makes  little  difference  to  me.  But 


though  I  have  the  desire  and  the 
skill,  I  doubt  that  I  can  summon  the 
energy  to  increase  my  repertoire  as 
I  would  like. 

Nowhere  have  I  read  or  heard  a 
discussion  of  this  problem,  yet  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  my  unique  concern. 
What  do  the  many  blind  adults  do 
who  were  taught  to  memorize 
music  from  the  dotted  page?  There 
must  be  readers  of  this  magazine 
who  find  themselves  in  my  dilem- 
ma. What  do  they  do?  Play  the 
same  compositions  over  and  over, 
continue  to  learn  new  material,  or 
forget  they  could  at  one  time  sum- 
mon harmonies  from  a  piano?  Or, 
do  some  of  these  readers  take 
paths  which  have  freed  them  from 
that  dotted  page  of  music? 

Two  of  these  paths  are  play- 
ing by  ear  and  improvisation. 
Popular  entertainers  such  as  Ray 
Charles  and  George  Shearing  tread 
them  daily,  as  do  many  persons 
who  can  pick  out  their  favorite 
hymns  or  ballads.  I  have  walked 
these  paths  all  my  life  but  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  As  a  child  I  could 
play  current  pop  tunes  for  my 
schoolmates  or  hymns  for  my  Sun- 
day school  class.  My  father  wanted 
me  to  play  the  classics  well  and 
feared  I  would  waste  my  time  if  he 
encouraged  my  interest  in  playing 
by  ear.  When  I  did  begin  to  appre- 
ciate this  talent,  inertia  and  lack  of 
know-how  kept  me  from  developing 
it.  So  at  parties  I  continue  to  play 
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music  that  is  harmonically  correct 
but  without  much  personal  style  or 
imagination. 

"Too  bad,"  you  say. 

Yes,  it  is,  and  with  a  bit  of  en- 
couragement and  cultivation,  the 
outcome  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. If  I  had  been  a  student  in  my 
fantasy  school — but  let  me  tell  you 
about  it. 

I  imagine  I  am  the  superinten- 
dent of  a  school  for  the  blind.  I 
have  money  and  time  to  find  teach- 
ers of  imagination,  versed  in  ear 
training,  keyboard  harmony,  and 
improvisation. 

All  those  interested  in  music 
study  would  be  exposed  to  formal 
lessons  in  which  they  would  learn 
braille  or  large-note  music.  They 
would  be  assigned  compositions 
to  memorize.  From  the  beginning, 
various  techniques  of  memoriza- 
tion would  be  recommended  (e.g., 
by  learning  each  hand  separately). 
If,  after  a  year  or  so  a  student  dem- 
onstrated only  limited  interest  or 
aptitude  for  formal  instruction,  it 
would  be  discontinued. 

"Nothing  too  unusual  about 
that,"  you  say. 

You  are  right,  except  for  the 
stress  placed  on  various  ways  to 
memorize. 

All  students  in  my  school  would 
enter  a  program  of  ear  training  and 


applied  keyboard  harmony.  Much 
of  this  teaching  would  be  done  in 
small  classes  of  four  to  six  stu- 
dents. Improvisation  would  be  in- 
troduced by  such  techniques  as 
having  a  student  devise  and  play  a 
melody  over  a  harmonically  speci- 
fied accompaniment  played  by  the 
teacher  or  another  student.  The 
possibilities  are  endless;  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a  few  pianos  and 
teachers  with  imagination. 

Ideally,  all  students  in  my  fan-  1 
tasy  school  could,  after  completing 
their  studies,  memorize  a  Mozart 
sonata  from  the  dotted  or  large-  j 
note  page.  In  addition,  they  could 
rip  off  a  pop  tune,  or  accompany  a  . 
country-Western  tearjerker,  or  play 
a  sacred  or  liturgical  selection.  If 
they  wished,  our  grads  could  im- 
provise mood  music  to  suit  the 
occasion. 

Shall  we  return  to  the  world  of 
reality?  Obviously  students  will 
vary  in  their  native  endowment,  in- 
terest, and  willingness  to  apply 
themselves.  But  if  young  visually 
handicapped  students  were  taught 
with  imagination,  and  if  their  in- 
structor kept  an  eye  to  their  future* 
musical  lives,  many  of  them  could 
be  released,  at  least  in  part,  from1  j 
bondage  to  that  marvelous,  but 
slowly  and  inevitably  waning  fac- 
ulty— memory. 
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NEW  MUSIC  MATERIALS 


The  following  works  are  available  on  loan  from  the  Music  Section,  Divi- 
sion for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20542. 

Press  braille  materials  may  also  be  purchased  from  their  respective 
producers.  These  listings  show,  where  possible,  composer,  title,  print  pub- 
lisher, producer,  and  Music  Section  catalog  number. 

Materials  in  the  music  collection  are  available  on  two-month  loan, 
renewable  upon  request. 


ABBREVIATIONS  OF  SOURCES 

HC      Handcopied  braille,  available  only  on  loan  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress 

RNIB    Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  St.,  Lon- 
don, WIN  6AA,  England 


BRAILLE 

BOOKS 

FAUST,  adapted  by  Robert  Lawrence;  Grosset  and  Dunlap;  HC;  BRM  24771 
Synopsis  of  the  plot  of  Gounod's  opera  Faust.  A  lively  adaptation  of  the 
story  of  an  old  man  who  sells  his  soul  to  the  Devil  in  exchange  for  youth 
and  pleasure. 

STORIES  OF  100  OPERAS,  by  H.  Kauf  mann;  Grosset  and  Dunlap;  HC;  BRM 
24777 

Contains  plot  synopses  of  the  most  widely  known  classics  of  opera  and 
many  lesser-known  works  of  great  composers,  past  and  present.  Arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  from  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  (Mozart)  and 
Aniara  (Blomdahl)  to  Vanessa  (Barber)  and  Wozzeck  (Berg). 
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LIBRETTOS 


Mussorgsky,  M. 
BORIS  GODUNOV;  Rullman;  HC;  BRM  24776 

Wagner,  R. 
TANNHAUSER;  Ditson;  HC;  BRM  24751 


SCORES 

Choruses— Sacred 

Gardner,  J. 

ABIDE  WITH  ME  op.  54,  no.  4;  Oxford  Univ.  Press;  HC;  BRM  24815 
FIGHT  THE  GOOD  FIGHT  WITH  ALL  THY  MIGHT  op.  54,  no.  5;  Oxford 

Univ.  Press;  HC;  BRM  24819 
SAVIOUR,  AGAIN  TO  THY  DEAR  NAME  WE  RAISE  op.  54,  no.  2;  Oxford 

Univ.  Press;  HC;  BRM  24820 

Hoist,  G. 

TURN  BACK  0  MAN;  Stainer  &  Bel  I;  RNIB;  BRM  24788 

Honegger,  A. 
KING  DAVID;  Schirmer;  HC;  BRM  24754 

Johnson,  D. 

SOULS  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS;  Augsburg;  HC;  BRM  24816 
Marshall,  J. 

THE  GOD  OF  LOVE;  Fischer;  HC;  BRM  24818 

Pergolesi,  G.  -  \ 

MAGNIFICAT;  Kalmus;  HC;  BRM  24774 

Choruses— Secular 

Dowland,  J. 

SAY  LOVE,  IF  EVER  THOU  DIDST  FIND;  Stainer  &  Bell;  RNIB;  BRM 

24802 
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Wilbye,  J. 

SWEET  HONEY-SUCKING  BEES;  Stainer  &  Bell;  RNIB;  BRM  24803 

Clarinet 

Texidor,  J. 

AMPARITO  ROCA;  Hawkes;  HC;  BRM  24765 

Organ  Methods 

Slaughter,  H. 

GOSPEL  ORGAN  TECHNIQUE,  book  2;  Harvest-time  Pub.;  HC;  BRM 
24801 

Organ  Music 

Bach,  J.  S. 

CHORAL  PRELUDE  (BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON);  C.  F.  Peters;  RNIB; 
BRM  24810 

Distler,  H. 

NUN  KOMM,  DER  HEIDEN  HEILAND;  Barenreiter;  HC;  BRM  24799 

Langlais,  J. 
AVE  MARIA;  Phillipo;  RNIB;  BRM  24784 
SUITE  BREVE;  Bornemann;  HC;  BRM  24769 
SUITE  FRANCAISE;  Bornemann;  HC;  BRM  24772 

Rheinberger,  J. 
24  FUGHETTEN;  Hinrichsen;  RNIB;  BRM  24793 

Stewart,  C.  H. 

FIVE  SHORT  AND  EASY  PIECES;  Novello;  RNIB;  BRM  24824 

Piano  Methods 

Carroll,  W. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BACH;  Forsyth;  RNIB;  BRM  24825 
FIRST  PIANO  LESSONS,  book  1  (Scenes  at  a  farm);  Forsyth;  RNIB; 
BRM  24807 

FIRST  PIANO  LESSONS,  book  1A  (Tunes  from  nature);  Forsyth;  RNIB; 
BRM  24806 
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Last,  J. 

AT  THE  KEYBOARD;  Oxford  Univ.  Press;  RNIB;  BRM  24780 


Piano  Music 

Arndt,  F. 

NOLA;  Keith  Prowse;  RNIB;  BRM  24779 

Buxtehude,  D. 
SUITE  no.  11  IN  E  MINOR;  Hansen;  RNIB;  BRM  24821 

Finney,  R. 

24  INVENTIONS;  C.  F.  Peters;  HC;  BRM  24798 
Grieg,  E. 

WEDDING  DAY;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM  24823 
Henselt,  A. 

SI  OISEAU  J'ETAIS;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM  24826 

Heseltine,  P. 
CAPRIOL  SUITE;  Curwen;  RNIB;  BRM  24783 

Lee,  E.  M. 

AT  THE  PANTOMIME;  Alfred  Lengnick;  RNIB;  BRM  24805 
Liszt,  F. 

ETUDE  IN  F  MINOR  no.  11;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM  24785 
Mendelssohn,  F. 

PRESTO  AGITATO;  Assoc.  Brd.  of  the  Royal  Schl.  of  Music;  RNIB;  BRM 
24778 


Milhaud,  D. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  MUSE;  Elkan-Vogel;  HC;  BRM  24813 
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Woeran,  E. 
TOCCATA;  Chester;  RNIB;  BRM  24792 

Vlozart,  W.  A. 

SONATA,  D  MAJOR,  K.  284c;  C.  F.  Peters;  HC;  BRM  24800 
SONATE,  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  K.  570;  C.  F.  Peters;  HC;  BRM  24814 

Rowley,  A. 

FIRST  YEAR  AT  THE  PIANO,  first  term;  Swan;  RNIB;  BRM  24804 
FIRST  YEAR  AT  THE  PIANO,  second  term;  Swan;  RNIB;  BRM  24786 

Schubert,  F. 

TO  MUSIC;  Oxford  Univ.  Press;  RNIB;  BRM  24789 
Sharp,  C. 

COUNTRY  DANCE  TUNES;  Novello;  RNIB;  BRM  24787 
loch,  E. 

BURLESKEN;  Schott;  HC;  BRM  24812 

\/aughan  Williams,  R. 
THE  LAKE  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS;  Oxford  Univ.  Press;  HC;  BRM  24773 
SUITE  OF  SIX  SHORT  PIECES;  Stainer  &  Bell;  HC;  BRM  24796 


Piano  Music  for  Two  Pianos 

Chopin,  F. 

RONDO  op.  73;  Schirmer;  HC;  BRM  24817 

Piano — Studies  and  Exercises 

^zerny,  C. 

FORTY  DAILY  STUDIES  op.  337;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM  24822 
Popular  Music 

)HOW  YOU  THE  WAY  TO  GO,  by  Kenny  Gamble;  Carlin;  BRM  24763 
>0  YOU  WIN  AGAIN,  by  Russ  Ballard;  Isly;  BRM  24761 
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YOU'RE  MOVING  OUT  TODAY,  by  Bette  Midler;  Chappell;  BRM  24762 

Violin  Methods 

Suzuki,  S. 

SUZUKI  VIOLIN  SCHOOL,  rev.  ed.;  Zen-On  Music;  HC;  BRM  24811 

Vocal  Music— Sacred 

Bach,  J.  S. 

BREAK  IN  GRIEF,  from  Matthauspassion;  Novello;  RNIB;  BRM  24781 
LIEBSTER  JESU,  MEIN  VERLANGEN;  Williams;  RNIB;  BRM  24791 

Mozart,  W.  A. 

EXSULTATE,  JUBILATE;  Brietkopf  &  Hartel;  RNIB;  BRM  24795 

Vocal  Music — Secular 

Brahms,  J. 

THE  LITTLE  SANDMAN;  Ashdown;  RNIB;  BRM  24790 

Finzi,  G. 

FEAR  NO  MORE  THE  HEAT  0'  THE  SUN;  Boosey  &  Hawkes;  RNIB;  BRM 

24782 

Handei,  G.  F. 

HONOUR  AND  ARMS;  from  Samson;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM  24808 
I  RAGE,  I  RAGE  (recitative)  and  0  RUDDIER  THAN  THE  CHERRY  (air) 
from  Acis  and  Galatea;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM  24809 

Ireland,  J. 

EVENING  SONG;  Novello;  RNIB;  BRM  24831 
Mozart,  W.  A. 

BATTI,  BATTI  0  BEL  MASETTO,  from  Don  Giovanni;  International;  HC 

BRM  24767 
LIEDER;  C.  F.  Peters;  HC;  BRM  24797 
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NON  TEMER,  AMATO  BENE,  from  Idomeneo;  Chappell;  RNIB;  BRM 
24794 

RUHE  SAN  FT,  MEIN  HOLDES  LEBEN,  from  ZaTde;  International;  HC; 
BRM  24766 

VEDRAI,  CARINO,  from  Don  Giovanni;  International;  HC;  BRM  24768 
Verdi,  G. 

D'AMOR  SULL'  ALI  ROSEE,  from  II  Trovatore;  Schirmer;  HC;  BRM  24764 
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Free  Library  Service 


The  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  provides  a  free 
national  library  service  for  the  use  of  blind,  partially  sighted,  and 
physically  handicapped  musicians,  music  students,  and  others  who 
enjoy  music.  The  following  materials  and  services  are  available: 

•  Braille  music  scores  for  all  instruments  and  voice,  from  be- 

ginning methods  to  advanced  compositions 

•  Braille  textbooks  and  other  reference  works  on  music  for  the 

student  and  advanced  musician 

•  Beginning  self-instruction  courses  on  cassette  for  piano,  or- 

gan, and  guitar 

•  Music  books,  lectures,  interviews,  demonstrations,  and  other 

educational  materials  on  cassettes  and  on  records 

•  Large-print  music  scores  for  all  instruments  and  voice,  from 

beginning  methods  to  advanced  compositions 

•  Large-print  books  and  textbooks  for  music  students  and  for 

the  general  reader  with  an  interest  in  music 

•  Slow  tapes  of  advanced  piano  music 

•  Subscriptions  to  Stereo  Review  and  Music  Journal,  on  talk- 

ing book 

•  Music  Article  Guide  service,  which  provides  an  annotated 

index  in  braille  to  significant  articles  in  almost  two  hun- 
dred print  magazines,  and  cassette  copies  of  the  articles 
narrated  on  demand 

•  Reference  services  providing  assistance  in  locating  all  types 

of  musical  information 

For  further  information,  write: 
Music  Section 

Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.C.  20542 
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TO  THE  READER 


The  Musical  Mainstream,  formerly  the  New 
Braille  Musician,  is  a  bimonthly  magazine  pro- 
duced in  large-print,  braille,  and  cassette  (15/16 
ips)  formats  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  magazine  contains  several  types  of  infor- 
mation. "Selected  Reprints"  is  comprised  of  arti- 
cles reprinted  from  national  music  and  news  peri- 
odicals. The  "Features"  section  carries  updated 
information  about  the  division's  music  program 
and  original  articles  of  interest  to  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped.  Additions  to  the  DBPH 
music  collection  are  listed  under  "New  Music  Ma- 
terials." 

Eligible  blind  and  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons may  order  free  subscriptions  to  either  the 
large-print,  braille,  or  cassette  versions  of  the 
Musical  Mainstream  from  their  cooperating  libra- 
ries or  from  the  Music  Section,  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20542. 
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SELECTED  REPRINTS 


Igor  Kipnis— Dedicated 

To  the  Literature  of  the  Harpsichord 

By  Owen  Goldsmith,  Contemporary  Keyboard,  January  1978 


In  the  resurgence  of  interest  in  the 
harpsichord  during  the  last  two 
decades,  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
has  been  Igor  Kipnis,  American- 
born  son  of  the  great  Ukrainian 
basso  Alexander  Kipnis.  Once  de- 
scribed as  looking  "like  a  benefi- 
cent medieval  friar  who  has  some- 
how wandered  into  a  tuxedo,"  he 
has  carved  his  own  niche  with  a 
uniquely  informative  and  informal 
style  of  presenting  the  literature  for 
this  long-neglected  instrument.  At 
the  rate  he  js  going,  it  won't  be  long 
before  one  has  to  refer  to  the  father 
in  relation  to  the  son. 

A  champion  of  stylistic  integrity 
both  in  content  and  in  delivery,  Kip- 
nis leaves  the  cold  and  distant 
stage  manner  for  other,  perhaps 
less  secure,  performers,  and  com- 
municates directly  with  his  listen- 
ers, describing  in  short  informal 
lectures  the  functional  innards  of 


the  vehicle  as  well  as  the  philo- 
sophical inroads  into  the  terrain 
being  surveyed.  There  is  not  a 
stuffy  note  to  be  heard,  musically 
or  verbally,  in  a  Kipnis  evening. 

Since  the  mid-'60s  he  has  re- 
corded most  of  the  standard  harp- 
sichord literature  and  a  significant 
chunk  of  unfamiliar  music  for  Epic, 
Columbia,  and  most  recently  Angel 
Records.  The  English  Harpsichord 
[Angel,  SB  3816]  received  acco- 
lades for  the  sampling  from  the  de- 
lightful Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  of 
the  late  Renaissance,  but  other  re- 
cent releases  include  the  modern 
de  Falla  Concerto  [Columbia,  M- 
33970]  and  a  goodly  portion  of 
more  and  less  familiar  Bach. 

When  not  touring  (with  his  ten- 
foot  red  and  gold  Rutkowski  &  Rob- 
inette  tucked  into  a  Chevy  Sport- 
van)  he  is  a  contributing  editor  for 
Stereo  Review  magazine. 
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Q:  Are  you  able  to  find  good  harp- 
sichords while  on  tour,  or  must  you 
always  transport  your  own? 

A:  When  I  first  started  playing,  I 
thought  the  best  thing  would  be  to 
take  mine.  The  instruments  vary  so 
much,  even  from  one  maker,  in  the 
way  they  feel,  the  way  they  sound — 
as  long  as  they're  not  factory  mod- 
els, which  all  sound  alike.  So  I 
bought  first  a  VW  van,  and  then  a 
Dodge,  and  about  three  years  ago  I 
got  the  Chevy  van.  In  each  case  the 
car  has  been  slightly  better  and  I 
have  put  a  lot  of  miles  on  both 
them  and  the  harpsichord.  Back  in 
the  '40s  and  '50s,  most  of  the  trans- 
porting was  done  by  Railway  Ex- 
press, but  they  got  out  of  that.  Be- 
sides which,  very  often  instruments 
didn't  arrive.  I've  heard  horror  stor- 
ies from  people  like  [Fernando] 
Valenti  and  [ Ralph]  Kirkpatrick  in 
which  their  instruments  didn't  get 
there,  or  they  did  and  they  were 
wrecked;  at  which  point,  what  do 
you  do,  play  your  recital  on  a  piano? 
It's  very  difficult.  I  figured  I  would 
simply  put  the  instrument  in  the 
car  and  drive  myself.  The  advan- 
tage is  that  if  anything  happens  to 
the  car  or  the  instrument,  it  hap- 
pens to  me  too.  Anyway,  I  gradually 
got  used  to  driving  all  over. 

Q:  Do  you  ever  fly? 


A:  No,  mainly  because  of  practical 
problems.  I  would  have  to  have  a 
crate  for  it,  one  of  those  absolutely 
gorgeous  things  so  that  nothing 
could  possibly  happen  to  it.  That 
would  only  cost  about  a  thousand 
dollars.  Then  what  do  you  do  when 
it  has  arrived  at  its  destination? 
You  put  the  crate  into  a  van,  which 
has  to  be  hired,  and  then  it  has  to  . 
be  unloaded  and  uncrated,  so 
you're  stuck  again.  Now,  I'm  doing 
about  half  my  playing  on  my  own 
instrument  and  the  rest  on  other  i 
people's.  There  are  tremendous 
disadvantages  either  way.  I  need  i 
one  day  to  practice  on  an  instru- 
ment to  find  out  what's  happening. 

Q:  Has  there  been  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  instruments  you 
find? 

A:  What  happens  more  often  than 
not  is  that  where  you  find  harpsi-  . 
chords,  other  than  in  private  hands,  i 
is  in  universities  and  conservato- 
ries. And  if  they  have  an  instru-  \ 
ment,  they're  apt  to  have  the  least 
expensive  one,  one  that  might  have 
been  a  brand  name  several  genera- 
tions ago,  like  Neupert  for  example,  : 
or  Sperrhake.  Sometimes  there's 
somebody  to  teach  it,  and  some- 
times it's  just  used  for  the  Bach 
Cantata  that  gets  trotted  out  on  oc- 
casion, or  for  the  madrigal  group, 
and  after  about  three  years  very 
often  things  are  just  not  working. 
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There's  nobody  to  take  care  of  it 
because  nobody  knows  how.  And 
they  feel  that  they've  been  burned 
by  this  experience  and  they  really 
don't  promote  it  in  any  way.  Then 
there  are  places  where  there's 
plenty  of  promotion  and  they  have 
a  good  instrument  and  somebody 
is  really  on  the  ball.  That's  all  it 
takes,  providing  there's  a  little 
funding  to  go  with  it. 

Q:  Is  there  a  trend  toward  one  type 
of  instrument? 

A:  Yes,  right  now  there's  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  historical  in- 
strument. Depending  on  who  you 
talk  to,  either  there  is  nothing  else 
but  the  historical  instrument  and 
you  pooh-pooh  the  rest,  or  you  talk 
to  the  other  person  who  doesn't 
know  there's  a  difference  at  all, 
who  thinks,  "A  harpsichord  is  a 
harpsichord:  it  plinks."  You  simply 
push  down  a  key  and  something 
happens,  and  as  long  as  that  hap- 
pens, never  mind  what  you  get  out 
of  it,  or  whether  its  next-door 
neighbor  is  going  to  be  the  same 
volume  or  timbre.  It's  sort  of  like 
going  into  a  car  dealer  and  you 
beep  the  horn  and  once  it  has 
beeped  you  know  the  car  in  in  per- 
fect driving  condition  and  you  can 
take  it  to  the  Indianapolis  500. 
There  are  tremendous  extremes. 
I'm  irritated  with  one  thing  about 
the  tendency  toward  the  historical 


instrument.  It  was  necessary  and 
good  that  this  concentration  come 
now,  but  the  tendency  is  not  to 
build  instruments  that  were  typical 
of  the  later  eighteenth  century, 
where  they  had  expressive  devices 
such  as  the  knee  lever  and  espe- 
cially the  pedals.  And  that  auto- 
matically cuts  out  contemporary 
music  in  almost  all  cases,  and  even 
music  of  the  later  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. If  you  have  an  instrument  that 
does  have  pedals,  it  doesn't  mean 
that  you  have  to  go  hog-wild  and 
have  multi-colored  'Roxy  organ 
coming  up  from  the  pit'  effects. 
Not  at  all.  You  do  it  in  the  places 
that  the  music  calls  for  it. 

Q:  What  instruments  do  you  own? 

A:  I  have  two  harpsichords  and  one 
clavichord,  from  Rutkowski  &  Rob- 
inette  [153  Center  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10013].  They  are  extremely 
stable  instruments.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  they  don't  have  to  be 
tuned,  but  there's  a  minimum  of 
regulation  that  has  to  be  done.  In 
other  words,  every  time  I  sit  down, 
I  don't  have  to  get  the  screwdriver 
out,  as  you  do  with  so  many  harpsi- 
chords. Most  of  the  time  I  don't 
fuss  with  it.  And  on  the  road  I  al- 
most never  do  anything  with  it  ex- 
cept tune  it.  They  are  modern  in- 
struments, what  I  would  call  'com- 
promise models';  they  emulate  old 
design  tonally,  but  they  do  incorpo- 
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rate  some  modern  features.  That 
includes  —  anathema!  —  a  metal 
frame.  I  don't  think  the  metal  frame 
affects  the  sound  in  any  way,  al- 
though you'll  never  get  a  purist  to 
admit  that.  Hot  temperatures,  very 
humid,  very  cold,  or  very  dry,  it 
seems  to  be  all  right.  Generally 
speaking,  everything  plays,  all  of 
the  time. 

Q:  Who  does  your  tuning  and  regu- 
lation? 

A:  About  three  times  a  year,  Rut- 
kowski  comes  up  and  checks  it  out. 
He  does  both  harpsichords  in  about 
two  hours;  roughly  an  hour  apiece 
and  the  whole  thing  is  absolutely 
even  and  in  perfect  order.  He  usu- 
ally does  this  before  I  take  off  on  a 
tour  or  just  before  a  recording  ses- 
sion. That's  why  I  love  their  instru- 
ments. They're  so  reliable,  it's  un- 
canny. 

Q:  Do  you  have  any  secret  answers 
to  the  problems  of  humidity? 

A.  The  instrument  tends  to  tear  it- 
self apart  unless  that's  kept  fairly 
well  controlled.  I  live  in  Connecti- 
cut and  there's  an  awful  lot  of  hu- 
midity in  the  summer.  I  have  a  de- 
humidifier.  And  I  just  came  from 
Arizona,  where  you  have  to  have 
plants  in  the  room,  and  buckets  of 
water,  whatever.  You  use  practical 
methods. 
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Q:  And  of  course  if  you  get  stuck  : 
you  can  always  tell  the  audience 
you're  using  just  intonation. 

A:  Yes,  I've  played  many  tempera-  j 
ments  in  concert. 

Q:  How  do  the  new  plastic  actions 
and  quills  compare  with  the  tradi- 
tional materials? 

A:  There  are  a  great  many  things  , 
that  can  be  plastic.  Sometimes  the  ) 
jacks  are  made  totally  of  plastic,  ; 
and  almost  all  of  them  use  plastic 
plectra,  which  work  reasonably 
well.  I  do  think  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, and  if  I  had  my  choice,  un- 
der any  circumstances  other  than  ; 
the  practical  ones,  I'd  rather  use 
bird  quill,  because  it  feels  better 
and  sounds  better.  They  do  break 
more  often,  though,  and  you  can't 
carry  birds  around  with  you  if 
you're  a  touring  harpsichordist.  My 
own  feeling  about  the  modern  harp- 
sichord is  that  if  you're  building  an 
instrument  you  should  go  accord-  ^  i 
ingto  historical  principle,  but  what-  I 
ever  does  not  affect  the  sound  :  t 
shouldn't  make  any  particular  dif- 
ference. Therefore,  if  you  use  some- 
thing such  as  plastic  and  it  doesn't 
change  the  sound  in  any  way,  what 
earthly  difference  does  it  make?  It 
depends  on  what  you're  going  to 
do  with  your  instrument.  Are  you 
going  to  keep  it  in  your  living  room 
under  the  most  perfectly  hermeti- 


cally  sealed  conditions,  with  the 
humidity  never  rising  above  the 
ideal,  or  are  you  going  to  take  it 
around  and  subject  it  to  different 
temperatures  and  different  humidi- 
ties? I've  had  my  own  instrument 
out  when  the  temperature  was  four- 
teen below  zero,  and  it  held  up  bet- 
ter than  I  did. 

Q:  What  about  leather  quills? 

A:  With  leather  quills,  most  often 
the  problem  is  in  the  cutting.  I  think 
that  for  that  reason,  plastic  quiils 
are  much  easier  to  work  with.  An- 
other thing  with  leather  is  that  they 
tend  to  pick  up  moisture  very 
easily,  so  that  if  you  have  a  bout  of 
humidity  and  you  are  not  able  to 
control  it,  the  action  becomes  even 
more  sluggish.  Both  of  my  own  in- 
struments have  a  quill  register  and 
a  leather  register,  the  peau  de  buffle 
[cowhide].  There  are  a  variety  of 
different  leathers  that  are  used;  the 
particular  type  that  historical  mak- 
ers have  used  is  quite  different  from 
the  normal  shoeleather.  It's  very 
pliable,  very  soft.  The  real  peau 
stop  is  something  that  barely  whis- 
pers. But  it  is  a  very  expressive  stop, 
and  on  it,  finger  pressure  can  and 
does  make  a  difference,  so  that  you 
can  make  a  crescendo  strictly  on 
the  merits  of  what  you  do  with  your 
fingers. 

Q:  Speaking  of  this,  you've  said, 


"It's  all  under  the  fingers,"  in  regard 
to  harpsichord  technique.  Could 
you  elaborate  on  the  difference  be- 
tween harpsichord  and  piano  or  or- 
gan? 

A:  Well,  I  always  think  of  playing 
the  harpsichord  as  a  little  like  play- 
ing an  electric  typewriter,  as  op- 
posed to  the  manual  one.  You  dare 
not  press  too  hard.  You  can,  but  it's 
not  going  to  make  the  impression 
any  stronger;  the  volume  won't  be 
any  greater.  A  lot  of  people  who  are 
used  to  the  piano  will  hit  it  much 
too  hard,  and  what  happens  is  that, 
one,  it's  bad  technically,  it's  bad 
form,  you're  just  not  supposed  to  do 
that  on  this  instrument;  and  two, 
eventually  the  jacks  will  make  too 
much  of  an  impression  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  jack  rail,  which  means 
that  they  have  to  go  up  farther, 
therefore  the  depth  of  the  key  will 
change.  Also  it  may  loosen  some 
things,  like  the  dampers.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  instruments  goes 
beyond  that,  though,  because  all  of 
the  expression  must  be  done  by 
means  of  the  fingers.  Somehow  the 
brain  must  tell  the  fingers  that 
you've  got  to  stay  on  the  note  a  lit- 
tle longer  in  order  to  make  this  par- 
ticular effect,  for  example  when  you 
want  to  play  legato. 

There  is  of  course  no  sustaining 
pedal,  and  there  is,  in  this  regard,  a 
similarity  to  the  organ.  The  only 
thing  is  that  with  the  organ,  when 
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you  keep  the  key  depressed  the 
sound  will  keep  on  going.  Not  so 
with  a  harpsichord.  In  this  it  is  a 
little  closer  to  the  piano,  except  that 
the  decay  is  much  faster.  In  order 
to  getany  kind  of  sustaining  quality, 
you  have  to  teach  your  fingers  to 
stay  on  the  keys  longer  than  the 
note  actually  says.  That  is  if  you 
want  to  make  the  instrument  sing, 
which  I  think  is  the  main  order  of 
business  for  the  harpsichord.  It  is 
not  a  dry,  picky-picky,  'picking  your 
teeth'  type  of  sound.  Ideally  it 
should  sing.  That  means  that  if 
you're  playing,  say,  a  scale,  you 
play  C  and  then  D  but  you  keep  your 
finger  on  C  just  a  little  longer,  de- 
pending on  the  mood  of  the  piece, 
the  speed,  the  acoustics,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  instrument,  and  soon.  And 
you  have  to  articulate  everything  in 
order  to  get  your  effects,  in  order  to 
accent.  If  you  want  to  accent  some- 
thing you  have  to  articulate  from 
the  previous  note,  cutting  it  short  to 
some  extent.  It's  a  tricky  instru- 
ment. You  really  have  to  take  this 
inanimate  machine,  this  plucking 
mechanism,  and  make  it  do  things 
for  you. 

Q:  Glenn  Gould,  Rosalyn  Tureck, 
and  others  perform  baroque  key- 
board music  on  the  piano.  What  are 
your  views  on  this? 

A:  Given  a  choice  between  a  lousy 
performance  on  a  harpsichord,  a 


dry,    mechanical  performance, 
which  I  simply  do  not  believe  in, 
and  a  moving,  musical,  expressive  : 
performance  on  the  piano,  even  if 
that's  not  the  instrument  the  com-  ! 
poser  intended,  I'd  rather  hear  the  : 
piano.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  if  '. 
I  have  a  choice  I'd  rather  hear  it 
played  properiy  on  the  right  instru- 
ment. ; 

Q:  Hasn't  performance  practice  im-  . 
proved  considerably  duringthe  past 
quarter-century  or  so,  due  to  re-  , 
search  and  to  the  increased  avail-  j 
ability  of  recordings? 

A:  Some  of  the  older  pianists  were 
not  always  so  hot  on  performance 
practice,  and  yet  in  many  ways  they 
were  remarkable  performers.  I  sort 
of  grew  up  with  Edwin  Fischer, 
whose  records  are  not  now  very  well 
known  at  all,  but  who  was  a  beauti- : 
ful,  beautiful  pianist.  He  really 
could  make  the  instrument  sing.  I 
think  singing  is  what  you're  sup- 
posed to  do,  regardless  of  what  in- 
strument you  play.  The  piano  is  a 
hard  instrument  to  make  sing,  too, 
and  he  could. 

Q:  Wanda  Landowska  is  considered 
to  have  revived  interest  in  the  harp- 
sichord in  this  century.  How  do  you 
and  others  of  the  current  genera- 
tion feel  about  her  influence  and 
her  performance  practice? 


A:  I  don't  think  any  of  us  would  be 
around  if  it  weren't  for  her.  There's 
a  tendency  now  to  put  her  aside. 
"She's  an  old  fuddy-duddy,  a  lady 
of  a  previous  era,  and  she  really 
didn't  know  anything  about  it."  You 
have  to  take  a  lot  of  that  criticism 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  She  was  an 
enormously  strong  personality.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  have  heard  her 
once  or  twice.  It  was  a  different 
style  of  playing,  that  I'll  grant  you. 
But  she  was  pretty  good  in  perform- 
ance practice,  at  a  time  when  no- 
body was.  She  was  a  pathfinder. 
She  showed  a  lot  of  people  that 
the  music  was  perfectly  valid  on  the 
right  instrument.  We're  forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  type  of  instru- 
ment she  played,  the  Pleyel,  which 
is  very  much  out  of  favor  now,  for 
a  long  time  there  was  only  the 
Pleyel,  not  only  because  you 
couldn't  buy  other  instruments  but 
because  her  influence  was  so  great. 

Q:  What  is  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween the  Pleyel  and  the  instru- 
ments now  in  favor? 

A:  It's  very  hard  to  describe  the 
Pleyel.  In  action  it  is  much  closer  to 
a  piano;  it's  a  rather  heavy  action.  It 
has  quite  a  few  registers.  I  think  if 
you  want  to  be  critical  of  it  you'd 
have  to  say  that  none  of  the  indi- 
vidual registers,  say,  none  of  the 
eights  by  themselves,  or  the  four  or 
the  sixteen,  have  terribly  much 


character.  Therefore  it  was  almost 
necessary  to  change  gears,  so  to 
speak,  fairly  rapidly  in  order  to  get 
enough  color.  The  registers  were 
not  colorful  enough  by  themselves. 
On  a  good  harpsichord,  a  single 
eight  should  be  interesting  enough 
to  play  a  whole  piece,  or  a  whole 
movement,  on  the  one  register. 

One  has  to  remember  also  the 
fight  that  she  had  to  try  to  put  this 
instrument  over,  when  everybody 
was  considering  it  a  stupid  relic. 
People  were  telling  her,  during  the 
teens  of  the  century  and  even  be- 
fore then,  that  it  was  fine,  she 
should  go  ahead  and  play  Couperin, 
but  for  God's  sake  not  on  the  harpsi- 
chord— do  it  on  the  piano  where  it 
belongs. 

She  had  an  amazing  ability  to  get 
the  spirit  of  the  music.  She  may  not, 
in  light  of  later  research,  have  been 
right  on  every  single  point,  but  in- 
tuitively there  were  a  lot  of  things 
that  she  had  right  on  the  button. 
Even  if  you  disagree  with  her  per- 
formance, you  can't  say  that  her 
playing  was  dull  in  any  way.  She 
communicated  like  a  ton  of  bricks. 

Q:  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  cut- 
off point  for  the  use  of  harpsichord 
in  early  Classical  compositions? 

A:  I'm  a  believer  in  conservatism. 
Not  because  I'm  a  conservative;  I'm 
anything  but.  In  terms  of  social  his- 
tory, though,  communication  in  the 
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late  eighteenth  century  was  on  a 
considerably  lower  level  than  what 
we  have  now.  Information  moved 
rather  slowly.  Granted  that  the 
fortepiano  came  into  England  ear- 
lier and  took  hold  and  you  had  more 
people  playing  it  there  than  any- 
where else,  still  I  think  that  there 
were  people  playing  harpsichords 
for  a  long  time.  What  if  somebody 
couldn't  afford  one  of  the  new  pi- 
anos? Or  if  they  were  just  plain  con- 
servative, pure  and  simple,  a  red- 
neck harpsichordist  who  just  liked 
his  old  instrument?  "Why  should  I 
buy  a  color  TV  when  I  can  see  it  per- 
fectly well  on  black  and  white?" 
That  attitude.  I  think  it  depended  on 
what  instrument  you  happened  to 
have  on  hand.  If  the  piece  works, 
if  it  comes  off  well,  if  you  want  to 
do  a  Mozart  Sonata  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  you  can  do  justice  to  it, 
to  the  expression  marks,  and  not 
leave  something  out  because  it's 
impossible  on  the  instrument,  and 
you  can  get  the  affect  of  the  piece 
— that's  the  operative  word  here — 
why  not  play  it? 

Q:  You  are  noted  for  adding  your 
own  embellishments  on  repeated 
sections.  What  are  your  sources  for 
this  practice? 

A:  Well,  I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  sources.  I've  been  doing  a  fair 
amount  of  Bach  lately,  and  in  fact 
not  just  embellishing  on  the  re- 


peats but  sometimes  un-embellish- 
ing,  removing  what  I  consider  em- 
bellishments in  the  first  place, 
where  the  music  is  so  complex  that 
to  add  would  be  not  merely  gilding 
the  lily  but  painting  polka  dots  on 
it.  And  in  those  cases  I  think  that  it 
is  interesting  to  remove  the  excess 
and  play  it,  the  French  word  is 
simple,  first.  I've  done  that  in  a 
number  of  cases,  where  what  I  used 
as  a  source  was  simply  looking  up 
where  Bach  has  both  examples,  the 
simple  and  the  double,  and  trying 
to  match  up  to  that.  There  are  a 
number  of  examples,  for  instance 
in  the  Partitas.  There's  a  book  by 
Ferand  called  Improvisation  In  Mu- 
sic [now  out  of  print]  that  has  a 
lot  of  before-and-after  examples — 
Bach  doing  it  to  other  people,  Bach 
doing  itto  his  own  things,  and  some 
well  before  Bach.  A  portion  of  my 
lectures  is  on  this  subject,  and  it's 
one  that  I'm  very  fond  of.  I  think  it's 
something  that  performers  are  apt 
to  treat  with  great  caution  because 
Bach  is  sacrosanct  —  you  don't 
screw  around  with  Bach.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  perfectly 
proper  to  do  this  with  Handel.  You 
just  have  to  get  over  the  inhibitions 
of  adding  notes  that  weren't  there  in 
the  first  place,  or  changing  rhythms 
and  so  forth.  Based  on  the  music 
and  the  examples,  Bach  isn't  that 
much  different;  he  is  only  fuller  at 
times. 
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Q:  In  your  playing  and  research, 
have  you  discovered  sources  for 
harpsichord  literature  that  you 
weren't  aware  of  before? 

A:  I'm  always  looking.  I  find  I  have 
rather  less  time  now  than  I  used  to, 
but  every  once  in  a  while  I  come  up 
with  something.  I've  got  a  piece 
that's  being  published,  a  Telemann 
Overture,  a  Suite  that's  about  25 
minutes  long,  which  is  extremely 
long.  I  got  the  microfilm  copy  from 
Willard  Palmer  of  Alfred  Music,  who 
has  done  a  lot  of  very  well-edited 
things.  There  was  an  encore  called 
Bourree  a  la  Polacca  which  Lan- 
dowska  and  Puyana  used  to  play, 
which  was  the  only  piece  from  this 
Suite  that  had  ever  been  known  at 
all.  I  was  curious  as  to  what  the  rest 
of  it  was  like.  So  I  edited  it,  and  de- 
cided to  play  it;  that's  how  those 
things  work.  There's  no  dearth  of 
material.  It's  nice  if  you  can  dig  up 
your  own  pieces,  but  as  far  as  find- 
ing harpsichord  literature,  my  God, 
the  only  thing  you  need  is  money. 
Just  get  hold  of  a  good  catalog,  like 
Boonin's  or  Blackwell's,  and  go 
down  the  list  and  look  for  what  in- 
terests you.  People  who  go  to  the 
harpsichord  for  the  first  time  often 
don't  realize  what  a  wealth  of  litera- 
ture there  is:  you  can  start  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  take  it  all  the 
way  up  through  the  eighteenth.  And 
then  you  have  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury— you  have  about  five  centuries 


to  work  with.  I'm  interested  in  the 
entire  range.  I  don't  believe  you 
simply  stop  because  it's  1750  and 
Bach  has  keeled  over. 

Q:  How  do  twentieth  century  com- 
posers treat  the  instrument?  Are 
there  differences  in  technique  from 
earlier  writing? 

A:  There  seem  to  be  several  atti- 
tudes. Either  they  think  it's  a  piano 
and  they  try  to  make  it  do  things 
that  the  piano  does,  like  throwing 
in  a  myriad  of  dynamics,  which  the 
harpsichord  of  course  can't  do  (and 
I  suppose  they  wonder  why  it  comes 
off  sounding  so  dry),  or  they  treat  it 
as  a  percussion  instrument.  Some- 
times you  will  find  a  composer  who 
looks  at  the  registrational  possibili- 
ties and  goes  wild.  A  good  example 
of  that  is  Elliott  Carter,  who  has 
written  two  very  significant  works, 
neither  of  which  I  play.  I  find  that 
he  has  a  lot  of  changes  that  have  to 
be  manipulated  by  pedals  because 
you  would  need  three  hands  to  do 
them  with  a  hand-stop  instrument 
such  as  mine,  and  most  of  these  ef- 
fects go  by  the  board  anyway.  Sev- 
eral rows  out,  acoustically,  the 
harpsichord  becomes  .  .  .  well,  the 
differences  in  timbre  or  volume  be- 
come almost  not  discernible.  The 
changes  become  washed  out. 
Therefore  all  of  these  very  impor- 
tant things  that  he  is  doing,  where 
he  specifically  wants  a  certain 
change,  are  not  as  effective  in  a 
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large  hall.  It's  fine  if  it's  fairly  close 
up,  or  in  a  recording. 

But  there  are  some  very  signifi- 
cant pieces  written  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Some  of  them  are  funny 
little  things  like  the  Delius  "Dance," 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  pieces, 
where  you  have  to  have  pedals  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  dynamics, 
and  even  then  it's  almost  impossi- 
ble to  play.  And  then  there's  the 
Poulenc  Concert  Champetre,  which 
I'm  very  fond  of  and  will  play  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  Or  the  de  Falla  Con- 
certo, which  is  very  pianistic  on  the 
whole.  It's  a  difficult  piece,  and 
needs  a  conductor.  I  don't  find  it 
nearly  as  effective  as  the  Poulenc, 
but  it's  a  fine  piece  of  music.  I've 
asked  anybody  that  I  think  has  a 
sensitivity,  regardless  of  whether 
it's  for  the  harpsichord,  to  write  for 
me.  George  Rochberg  did  the  Nach 
Bach,  which  has  been  very  success- 
ful, and  I've  got  three  others  I'm 
hoping  to  start  working  on.  [Con- 
temporary Keyboard  columnist] 
David  Burge  put  me  onto  a  pianist 
and  composer  named  Curtis  Curtis- 
Smith,  who  wrote  a  suite  after  I 
asked  him  to — it's  a  very  tough 
piece.  Burge  has  recorded  another 
one  of  his  pieces.  I  have  the  most 
colossal  admiration  for  Burge — I 
think  he's  great. 

Q:  To  what  extent  did  your  father 
influence  your  early  development 
and  your  choice  of  career? 


A:  I  came  around  to  music  from 
a  professional  playing  standpoint 
very  late;  I  was  27  by  the  time  I  got 
my  first  harpsichord.  I  have  had  all 
manner  of  other  jobs.  When  I  was 
in  college,  I  wanted  to  get  a  job  in 
the  recording  industry  as  an  A&R 
man,  or  in  radio  or  TV.  I  went  into 
the  army,  and  taught  signal  com- 
munications for  basic  trainees — 
which  is  about  as  big  a  drag  as  you 
can  have.  The  only  thing  I  got  out  of 
that  was  that  by  lecturing  to  large 
groups  I  got  over  being  scared  of 
crowds.  When  I  got  out  of  the  army 
I  got  a  job  selling  books  and  rec- 
ords at  one  of  the  Doubleday  out- 
lets, in  Grand  Central  Station.  Then 
I  was  an  assistant  in  the  record  li- 
brary at  WMCA,  a  Top  40  station, 
where  I  programmed  what  was  the 
beginnings  of  rock,  Bill  Haley  And 
The  Comets  and  a  fifteen-minute 
daily  Bing  Crosby  show,  nothing 
classical  at  all.  Then  I  was  art  and 
editorial  director  for  Westminster 
Records  for  four-and-a-half  years, 
where  I  was  responsible  for  all  the 
covers  and  printed  material.  And  I 
worked  in  FM  stations. 

Q:  Where  did  the  harpsichord  come 
in? 

A:  My  father  suggested  that  I  go 
into  something  more  interesting 
than  watching  television  after  work. 
He  wanted  me  to  become  an  elec- 
tronics engineer,  a  far  safer  source 
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of  income.  He  did  get  me  my  first 
harpsichord,  though,  a  German  in- 
strument, and  that's  how  I  got  start- 
ed. Fernando  Valenti,  who  was  re- 
cording for  Westminster,  gave  me 
my  first  lessons,  but  essentially  I 
was  self-taught.  I  learned  a  com- 
pletely new  technique,  finding  out 
what  you  do  with  a  harpsichord.  I 
had  taken  piano  lessons  up  until 
the  time  I  went  to  college.  On  harp- 
sichord, I  worked  with  a  number  of 
people  like  Thurston  Dart  and  Mel- 
ville Smith,  who  were  very  impor- 
tant influences  on  me.  But  I  had  no 
really  important  formal  lessons.  I 
went  through  projects  like  learning 
all  the  keyboard  works  of  Bach, 
some  in  Lea  Pocket  Scores,  which 
does  make  you  squint.  It  increased 
my  reading  ability  very  greatly. 

As  for  my  father's  influence,  I 
can't  say  that  I  was  discouraged, 
but  I  was  not  encouraged  in  any 
way.  Harpsichord  playing  was  risky 
business,  and  he  was  not  terribly 
happy  when  I  gave  up  my  job  and 
went  into  playing  and  freelance 
writing.  But  the  older  I  get,  the  more 
I  realize  that  he  was  a  musical  in- 
fluence. He  sang  and  I  play  the 
harpsichord,  but  that  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  great  difference.  I 
believe  in  making  the  instrument 
sing.  I  believe  that's  important  for 
all  instruments  as  well  as  for  the 
voice.  I  believe  in  communicating. 
He  told  me  when  I  was  starting  that 
he  had  to  talk  to  audiences.  He  was 


singing  lieder  or  arias,  and  they  had 
a  text  that  he  felt  needed  explain- 
ing to  the  audiences.  I  wasn't  play- 
ing a  text,  and  I  got  into  talking  by 
accident;  1  just  did  it  once  when  I 
suddenly  found  I  was  supposed  to 
be  doing  a  lecture-recital,  and  I 
simply  opened  my  mouth  and  it 
didn't  shut.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of 
the  dead  performance.  Bring  the 
people  into  your  living  room,  even 
if  it  is  the  auditorium.  One  has  to 
know  how  to  do  it.  A  lot  of  people 
are  not  familiar  with  the  instru- 
ment. You  can  explain  it,  but  you 
have  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
person  who  does  know  all  about  it 
is  not  insulted.  Critics  on  the  whole 
don't  like  the  talking  very  much — 
they  don't  want  to  be  told.  It  also 
puts  me  more  at  ease,  when  I'm  not 
just  sitting  up  there  stony-faced. 

I  guess  I  had  so  much  music  sur- 
rounding me  while  I  was  growing 
up  that  it  was  inevitable  that  I 
should  end  up  in  some  part  of  the 
field.  That's  probably  the  most  im- 
portant influence  he  had  on  me. 

Q:  Any  closing  thoughts? 

A:  Oh,  yes,  I  have  to  tell  this  one 
story.  I  was  getting  the  harpsichord 
out  of  the  case  while  a  rock  band 
that  had  been  practicing  on  the 
stage  was  putting  away  its  equip- 
ment. I  played  a  few  chords  on  this 
ten-foot-long  red  and  gold  instru- 
ment, to  see  how  much  tuning  it 
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was  going  to  take.  The  drummer 
looked  at  it,  looked  at  me,  looked 
at  it  again,  and  said,  "Is  that  all  the 


noise  it  makes?"  If  I  ever  do  an 
autobiography,  that  will  have  to  be 
the  title. 
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New  Insights 

Into  Performance  Evaluation 


By  Harold  E.  Fiske,  Music  Educators  Journal,  December  1977 


Formal  evaluations  of  music  per- 
formance have  become  an  estab- 
lished aspect  of  music  education. 
It  is,  however,  becoming  quite  evi- 
dent that  many  of  the  assumptions 
of  music  educators  regarding  the 
process  of  judging  music  perform- 
ance have  been  misguided.  The 
few  research  studies  that  have 
been  conducted  on  adjudication 
clearly  suggest  changes  that  at  first 
may  seem  contradictory  and  unnec- 
essary but  that  have  been  shown 
objectively  to  be  vital  for  consistent 
and  efficient  performance  ratings. 

Reliability  of  Judging 

Psychologist  H.  J.  Eysenck  discov- 
ered nearly  forty  years  ago  that,  for 
artistic  evaluation  of  monochrome 
pictures,  the  reliability,  or  consist- 
ency, of  judgments  rose  when  the 
number  of  judges  was  increased. 
He  found  that  an  individual  judge, 
on  the  average,  was  consistent  for 
only  nine  to  sixteen  percent  of  the 
pictures  he  or  she  evaluated.  Ey- 
senck also  found  that,  in  order  to 


reach  a  consistency  level  of  over 
ninety  percent  in  the  evaluation 
process,  an  average  from  the  scores 
of  more  than  150  judges  was  re- 
quired. As  the  number  was  ap- 
proaching the  range  from  seven  to 
ten,  reliability  improved  markedly. 
Reliability  improved  only  very  grad- 
ually after  the  number  reached  a 
range  of  from  seven  to  ten  (where 
the  consistency  level  was  about 
fifty  percent).1  Therefore,  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  show  that  con- 
sistency in  evaluation  is  much 
greater  with  from  seven  to  ten 
judges  than  with  an  individual 
judge,  but  that  in  order  to  achieve 
a  substantial  gain  in  reliability  be- 
yond this  point,  considerably  more 
than  ten  judges  are  needed. 

Results  similar  to  those  of  the  Ey- 
senck study  have  been  found  for 
music  evaluation  as  well  as  for  the 
evaluation  of  such  diverse  subjects 
as  photography,  painting,  food, 
teaching  ability,  and  leadership. 
Studies  in  music  adjudication,  for 
example,  have  found  the  average 
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score  from  a  panel  of  seven  judges 
to  be  much  more  consistent  than 
the  rating  of  an  average  individual 
judge.  Indeed,  many  of  the  tested 
judges,  who  were  experienced  mu- 
sicians, teachers,  and  adjudicators, 
were  individually  consistent  less 
than  ten  percent  of  the  time.  In 
addition,  several  judges,  without 
knowing,  consistently  reversed 
their  scores  in  a  retest  of  the  same 
performances.  These  measures  of 
consistency  are  true  for  most  indi- 
vidual judges;  adjudicators  rarely 
can  demonstrate  consistency  on 
more  than  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  rated  performances.  Each  study 
concluded,  however,  that  a  group  of 
seven  judges,  each  rating  music 
performance  independently,  could 
achieve  an  average  panel  consist- 
ency of  approximately  sixty  to  sev- 
enty percent.  Therefore,  in  rating 
music  performance,  a  panel  of 
judges,  preferably  with  about  seven 
members,  should  provide  more  re- 
liable results  than  an  individual 
judge. 

Instrumental  Specialties  of  Judges 

Ordinarily,  when  selecting  judges 
to  rate  music  performances,  great 
care  is  taken  in  choosing  individu- 
als who  specialize  in  the  same  type 
of  instrument  or  instruments  that 
are  used  in  the  audition.  Somehow 
it  seems  wrong  to  ask  a  clarinet 
player  to  rate  a  performance  involv- 
ing brass  instruments.  In  two  re- 
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search  studies,  however,  the  instru- 
mental background  of  the  judges 
had  no  bearing  on  the  final  score 
of  the  performers.  In  each  study, 
two  panels,  each  consisting  of 
seven  judges,  were  used  to  rate 
trumpet  performances 2  or  piano 
performances.3  In  both  cases,  the 
judges  on  one  panel  specialized  in 
instruments  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  audition,  whereas  the  second 
panel  was  composed  of  individuals  ! 
with  other  instrumental  back-  s 
grounds  (nonbrass  and  nonwind  in 
the  trumpet  study;  nonkeyboard  in  s 
the  piano  study).  Neither  study 
yielded  statistically  significant  dif- 
ferences  between  the  averaged 
scores  of  each  panel  for  the  trait 
"overall  score." 

These  studies  may  suggest  that,  t 
although  seven  judges  are  neces-  t 
sary  for  reliable  evaluation,  they  all 
need  not  have  the  same  instrument 
specialties  as  the  performers  who  r 
are  auditioning.  Seven  competent 
musicians  of  various  instrumental 
specialties  will  do  fine  and,  in  fact, 
will  do  as  well  as  seven  specialists. 

Trait  Selection 

Most  adjudications  consist  of  the 
summation  or  averaging  of  scores 
for  different  traits  such  as  intona-  , 
tion,  technique,  rhythm,  or  style  to 
arrive  at  a  final  overall  score.  Re- 
search results  indicate  that  this 
may  be  an  unnecessary  procedure 
in  evaluation.  Of  the  several  traits 


tested  in  research  studies  to  date, 
only  technique  has  been  rated 
differently  by  specialists  and  non- 
specialists  (shown  in  both  the 
trumpet  and  piano  studies  cited 
earlier).  It  may  be,  however,  that 
these  results  are  caused  by  a  dif- 
ference in  the  definitions  of  "tech- 
nique" used  by  the  panelists  rather 
than  a  difference  in  their  per- 
ceptions of  music  performance. 
Specialists  may  define  technique 
differently  than  nonspecialists. 

For  the  all-important  overall 
score,  no  differences  have  been 
found  between  the  ratings  of  spe- 
cialists and  nonspecialists.  All 
trait  terms  tested  in  research 
studies  have  been  found  to  be  sig- 
nificantly intercorrelated  with  the 
overall  score;  adjudicators  appar- 
ently find  it  difficult  to  rate  most 
of  these  trait  terms  independently. 
The  research  thus  suggests  that 
judges  should  be  required  to  rate 
only  overall  performance. 

Live  Versus  Taped  Performance 

In  1973,  Thomas  Vasil  found  that 
the  final  ranking  of  the  top  ten  to 
fifteen  performers  in  a  sample  was 
only  minimally  affected  by  whether 
the  judges  rated  live  or  taped  per- 
formances.4 Therefore,  although 
seven  judges  are  required  for  re- 
liable evaluation,  they  need  not  all 
be  present  at  a  live  performance; 
their  judging  of  a  tape  recording  of 
the  performances  will  yield  equiva- 


lent results.  The  quality  of  the  re- 
cording does  not  seem  to  matter 
either:  Vasil  found  that  listening  to 
either  the  "best"  audio  playback 
quality  or  "medium"  or  "low"  play- 
back quality  did  not  affect  the 
judges'  final  ranking  of  perform- 
ances. 

Length  of  Performances 

Vasil  also  examined  the  effect  of 
the  length  of  performances  on  the 
final  ranking  of  performers.  No 
differences  were  found  among  full- 
length  (in  this  case,  a  two-minute 
clarinet  solo),  half-length,  and 
quarter-length  performances.  Vasil 
concluded  that  after  about  fifteen 
seconds  of  a  performance,  the 
judges  had  made  up  their  collective 
minds  and  the  scores  had  been 
determined.  Performing  beyond  fif- 
teen seconds  may  make  little  dif- 
ference in  performance  scores. 

Factors  Related  to  Judge  Reliability 

Another  research  study  on  perform- 
ance adjudication  produced  three 
findings:  (1)  there  was  no  relation- 
ship between  judge  reliability  and 
the  average  judge's  own  perform- 
ing ability;  (2)  there  was  no  relation- 
ship between  the  average  judge's 
own  performing  ability  and  a  non- 
performance music  grade  (a  com- 
posite score  of  the  judge's  under- 
graduate music  theory  and  music 
history  grades);  and  (3)  most  in- 
terestingly, there  was  a  statistically 
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significant  inverse  relationship  be- 
tween judge  reliability  and  the 
nonperformance  grade.5  In  other 
words,  the  more  reliable  judges  had 
lower  composite  theory-history 
grades,  and  the  less  reliable  judges 
had  higher  grades. 

These  results  suggest  that  the 
ability  to  evaluate,  at  least  as  meas- 
ured by  judge  reliability,  may  de- 
velop independently  of  other  music 
abilities  and  is  not  necessarily 
acquired  when  learning  to  play  an 
instrument.  Furthermore,  the  third 
result  of  this  study  may  even 
suggest  that  evaluation  ability 
is  related  to  particular  problem- 
solving  strategies  acquired  through 
one's  educational  background.  For 
instance,  a  search-for-the-right- 
answer  strategy  may  be  inappro- 
priate to  use  in  evaluation  but  may 
produce  higher  music  history  and 
theory  grades.  On  the  other  hand 
a  weighing-comparing  strategy  may 
be  more  reliable  in  judging  perform- 
ance but  may  also  achieve  lower 
test  scores  in  music  history  and 
theory  courses.  This  does  not  mean 
that  music  history  or  theory  courses 
stifle  adjudicators.  However,  tra- 
ditional practices  that  are  designed 
to  teach  children  problem-solving 
techniques  may  neglect  or  inhibit 
the  proper  development  of  evalua- 
tion mechanisms. 

Another  experimental  study  dem- 
onstrated through  a  listening  ex- 
periment that  the  right  hemisphere 


of  the  brain  was  more  reliable  than 
the  left  hemisphere  in  rating  into- 
nation.6 (The  testing  of  one  other 
music  trait  in  this  study  did  not, 
however,  produce  the  same  result.) 
This  suggests  that,  at  least  for 
intonation,  specific  cerebral  mech- 
anisms may  be  involved  in  the  , 
process  of  comparing  perform- 
ances. If  future  research  studies 
tend  to  confirm  a  theory  that  such 
mechanisms  are  used  in  judging  t 
music  performance  and  if  it  is  , 
shown  that  these  mechanisms  can  ( 
be  trained,  music  educators  should 
pursue  ways  to  help  students  « 
develop  performance  evaluation  , 
strategies  and  abilities.  Evaluation, 
after  all,  is  not  limited  to  formal  ; 
adjudications  but  is  an  integral 
part  of  any  serious  music  listening. 

Use  of  a  Computer 

A  1971  study  by  Warren  Campbell 
tested  the  possibility  of  programing  j 
a  computer  to  evaluate  vocal  per- 
formers.7 Human  judges  can  be- 
come  tired  and  can  be  biased  by  ' 
such  variables  as  the  performer's 
attitude,  appearance,  or  sex.  In 
addition,  human  judgments  are  j 
subject  to  a  "halo"  effect,  in  which 
a  particular  performance  factor, 
whether  relevant  or  irrelevant,  may  j 
tend  to  lift  or  suppress  other  trait  ; 
scores.  Computers  are  not  subject 
to  such  biases,  nor  do  they  become 
tired.  Therefore,  the  possibility  of 
using  a  computer  is  not  unreason- 
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able.  Although  much  more  study 
on  this  subject  is  needed,  Camp- 
bell's results  are  encouraging.  The 
computer's  reliability,  when  fed 
information  relating  to  the  acous- 
tical dimensions  of  the  perform- 
ances, proved  to  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  reliability  of  a  panel 
of  seven  judges  and  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  individual  judges. 
Because  of  the  work  involved  in 
preparing  information  for  the  com- 
puter, the  current  possibility  of 
using  this  method  of  evaluation  is 
somewhat  impractical.  But  in  the 
future,  music  performance  may 
well  be  evaluated  this  way. 

Seeking  New  Evaluation 
Procedures 

The  study  of  adjudication  has  only 
begun.  Work  is  continuing  on  the 
many  problems  related  to  perform- 
ance evaluation,  and  it  may  be  a 
while  before  precise  procedures 
can  be  suggested.  However,  based 
on  the  results  of  research  studies 
to  date,  a  few  revisions  in  current 
evaluation  procedures  could  well 

NOTES 


help  improve  procedures  that  are 
commonly  acknowledged  to  be 
inefficient  for  selecting  students 
for  performing  groups,  for  awards 
or  scholarships,  or  for  school  ad- 
missions and  placement.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may  help  to 
improve  evaluation  procedures:  (1) 
use  a  panel  of  judges  rather  than 
an  individual  judge;  (2)  don't  ex- 
pect judges  specializing  in  the  type 
of  instrument  used  in  the  audition 
to  be  more  reliable  than  non- 
specialists;  (3)  rather  than  having 
judges  rate  individual  performance 
traits,  have  them  rate  only  overall 
performance;  (4)  don't  feel  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  judges  to  hear 
a  live  performance;  and  (5)  don't 
fee!  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
judges  to  hear  the  complete  audi- 
tioned performance. 

Until  such  procedures  can  be 
applied,  think  about  the  reliability 
of  that  tired,  overworked  individual 
evaluating  your  students'  perform- 
ances. Are  students  really  getting 
the  scores  they  deserve? 
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In  Touch  with  Their  Feelings 


A  dynamic  young  singer  breaks  the  opera  barrier 
with  a  highly  personal  approach  in  the  classroom 

By  Stephen  Wadsworth,  Opera  News,  November  1977 


Paula  Mondschein's  bathroom.  The 
walls  are  papered  with  fanciful 
children's  drawings,  some  realistic, 
some  abstract,  most  written  on,  all 
expressive.  Certain  images  recur: 
streets  with  no  end,  star  designs, 
little  people  in  confinement.  They 
remind  one  of  C.  G.  Jung's  manda- 
las,  the  simplest  symbolic  visual- 
izations, shared  by  cultures  of  all 
times  and  places,  of  events  and 
states  of  mind  common  to  every 
age  of  man.  These  drawings  de- 
scribe universal  sensations:  'The 
feeling  inside  me  is  a  warm  touch 
from  a  long  time  ago."  "I  felt  des- 
perate about  the  music,  the  song 
and  the  act."  "Afraid  to  tell  people, 
I  hate  how  I  feel."  "I  felt  kind  of 
glad." 

Who  is  Paula  Mondschein?  A 
young  soprano  who  has  combined 
her  loves  for  children  and  for  opera 
in  perhaps  the  most  successful 
opera  education  program  now  in 
operation.  She  is  someone  who  can 


talk  and  sing  her  way  through  any 
juvenile  resistance  and  uncover 
reserves  of  feeling,  directness  and 
eagerness  in  any  child.  Once  there, 
she  could  probably  teach  anything, 
because  she  has  induced  a  state  of 
enthusiasm  precluding  prejudices 
and  fear,  but  how  lucky  for  opera 
that  she  addresses  herself  in  these 
fertile  moments  to  music  and 
drama.  Paula  dwells  on  feelings  a 
long  time  before  introducing  the 
word  "opera"  to  the  classroom,  but 
opera  is  where  she's  headed  and 
where  she  gets,  though  to  different 
degrees  and  in  a  variety  of  different 
ways.  Meanwhile,  she  is  singing, 
the  kids  are  writing  and  drawing 
their  feelings,  and  she  has  works 
of  art  in  her  bathroom:  "This  is  my 
feeling!  [Great  swirls  of  bright 
color.]  Why?  Because  it's  sad  and 
happy  and  I  don't  show  my  feelings 
that  much." 

Paula,  dark  and  wide-eyed, 
started  at  Michigan's  Interlochen 
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Arts  Academy,  where  as  a  teenage 
soubrette  she  toured  with  roles  like 
Susanna  in  Figaro  and  Monica  in 
The  Medium.  Later,  on  scholarship 
at  the  University  of  Miami,  Paula 
was  the  opera  department's  very 
young  Violetta.  At  the  same  age 
she  paraded  arias  before  President 
Johnson,  representing  Youth  in  the 
Arts  at  the  White  House.  Then  to 
the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  for 
four  years,  a  degree  and  a  new 
life  as  a  mezzo,  studying  with  Rose 
Bampton.  On  to  Rome  for  two  years, 
coaching  Italian  repertory  six  days 
a  week  with  Luigi  Ricci  (soprano 
again)  and  singing  in  Amalfi  and 
Salerno  (Mimi).  Back  home,  she 
went  for  her  master's,  not  in  voice 
— "I  already  had  all  that  a  formal 
program  in  voice  could  give  me" — 
but  in  music  education. 

"I  never  intended  to  teach;  the 
reason  I  did  it  in  Music  Ed  was 
because  the  program  forced  me  to 
play  different  instruments  and  to 
study  music  with  a  broadness  I  had 
never  really  gotten  in  undergrad- 
uate conservatory  work."  The  in- 
ternship that  is  part  of  a  Music  Ed 
master's  was  rather  unusual  for  her. 
"I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  sent  to  a 
school  where  the  music  teacher 
had  just  left.  Without  experience, 
I  landed  in  the  South  Bronx  in  a 
school  that  was  a  bowling  alley 
with  no  windows.  They  took  out  the 
lanes  and  made  that  the  lunch 
room.  No  auditorium,  no  gym — one 


big  room  for  everything.  I  had  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of 
very  tough  kids  who  were  older 
than  I  just  from  the  horror  of  their 
every  day  lives.  1  was  'Miss  Moon- 
shine,' the  crazy  opera  singer  who 
roamed  the  halls  humming.  The 
school  was  about  90  percent  black 
and  10  percent  Puerto  Rican.  We 
had  kids  who  regularly  pulled 
knives  on  teachers. 

"So  what  was  music  to  them, 
except  an  escape,  a  dream?  That 
year  I  had  to  get  away  from  the  tra- 
ditional 'Let's  have  the  kids  walk 
in  and  sing.'  I  wanted  to  use  music 
as  an  emotionally  and  psychologi- 
cally uplifting  experience  for  them, 
who  needed  it  so  desperately.  I  be- 
gan by  talking  about  what  it  means 
to  breathe  and  produce  sound. 
That  put  them  in  touch  with  their 
bodies — they  always  were  trying  to 
run  away  from  what  they  were — to 
the  point  where  I  had  no  compul- 
sion about  taking  a  child's  hand 
and  putting  it  right  there."  She 
gives  her  stomach  a  lusty  whack. 
"  'This  is  how  you  do  it,'  I  said.  They 
laughed,  but  they  did  it.  Then  I 
asked,  'What  about  you?  You  speak, 
you  make  sounds.  Do  you  realize 
that  just  the  sounds  you  make  ex- 
press your  personality?'  This  put 
them  in  touch  with  their  feelings. 
We  made  sounds,  opened  up,  wrote 
and  drew  and  sang  our  feelings. 
Eventually  I  took  the  Romeo  and 
Juliet  of  Prokofiev  and  Tchaikovsky 
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and  got  into  the  story,  relating  it  to 
the  kids'  lives.  I  asked  them,  'What 
would  you  say  if  you  were  my  par- 
ents and  I  wanted  to  marry  some- 
one who  wasn't  the  same  color  as  I 
was?'  I  didn't  get  into  opera  heavily 
that  year,  but  I  sang  a  lot  with  them 
and  had  a  beautiful  chorus." 

Paula  took  strongest  to  the  prob- 
lem children,  whether  they  were 
just  naughty  or  actually  brain-dam- 
aged, and  began  to  explore  the  arts 
as  teaching  aids  and  learning  im- 
petus. Sixth-graders  at  a  first- 
grade  reading  level  caught  up  in 
her  chorus,  where  music  and  joint 
effort  engaged  their  interest  and 
required  their  concentration.  At  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  Arts  Alliance  for 
Education  conference  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  Paula  was  asked  to  tour 
the  state  of  Washington  "doing 
opera"  with  the  handicapped.  "I 
had  never  really  come  to  grips  with 
what  'handicapped'  could  mean. 
After  four  or  five  groups  a  day  of 
every  conceivable  kind  of  handi- 
cap, from  pre-schoolers  with  mus- 
cular dystrophy  who  wouldn't  be 
alive  in  a  few  months,  to  severely 
retarded  forty-year-olds,  I  lost  the 
'I  am  an  opera  singer'  grand  atti- 
tude. I  was  overcome  by  what 
music  and  sounds  could  mean  in 
people's  lives.  To  touch  one  life 
made  me  happy,  and  I  was  touch- 
ing hundreds." 

On  her  journey,  Paula  started 
finding  ways  and  means  that  she 


would  later  bring  into  the  class- 
room. "In  one  learning  disability 
class  I  hit  on  a  fail-safe  method. 
These  kids  were  very  nervous  and 
jumped  at  the  word  'opera' — 'Uck, 
opera.'  So  I  said  O.K.,  what  do  you 
like?  They  were  caught  up  in  a  very 
important  math  lesson.  I  figured  we 
should  sing  it.  Well,  this  they  loved, 
and  they  really  got  into  it,  their 
voices  getting  louder  toward  the 
solving  of  the  problem.  Now  they 
were  ready  to  start  talking  about 
opera."  One  host  instructor  wrote, 
"In  nine  years  at  this  facility  I  have 
never  seen  students  so  universally 
turned  on  by  any  subject  in  one 
sixty-minute  presentation.  Students 
who  do  not  respond  for  other  teach- 
ers responded  readily  and  unbe- 
lievably for  Miss  Mondschein." 
Paula  also  worked  with  deaf  chil- 
dren, who  actually  repeated  the 
pitches  she  sang  to  them,  "perhaps 
because  no  one  had  ever  exposed 
them  to  the  strength  of  an  operatic 
voice  right  up  close,  and  I  don't 
have  a  very  small  voice." 

There  were  national  repercus- 
sions, curriculum  and  philosophy 
changes.  Paula's  trailblazing  in  the 
Great  Northwest  was  an  unquali- 
fied success  and  a  priceless  time 
of  research  and  discovery  for  her. 
She  was  back  in  Europe  in  the  fall 
of  1976  for  Violetta  and  Butterfly  in 
Spain,  Italy's  Vercelli  Competition 
and  an  audition  tour.  There  were 
offers,   but   nothing  substantial 
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enough  to  keep  her  solvent.  At  the 
end  of  it,  exhausted  and  disillu- 
sioned, she  even  stopped  studying 
for  a  while.  But  her  cheer  and  drive 
are  back  in  full  force,  and  she  has 
resumed  auditions,  stressing  that 
her  work  in  the  schools  is  a  real 
performing  outlet. 

"I  wanted  to  stay  in  New  York  for 
76-77,  so  I  got  in  touch  with  the 
New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts, 
because  they  had  an  Artists  in  the 
Schools  program.  The  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller III  Foundation  knew  about 
my  work."  (They  had  observed  her 
in  the  South  Bronx  and  in  Seattle, 
and  they  are  now  affiliated  with  the 
New  York  Foundation  and  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education.)  So  Paula 
was  revving  up  for  another  school 
year,  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Foundation,  which  is  funded  in  turn 
by  the  federal  government  (Office 
of  Education)  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  dedicated  to  reduc- 
ing racial  tension  in  schools,  using 
the  arts.  Paula  went  to  five  schools, 
each  for  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
sometimes  three  or  four  half-days 
a  week,  sometimes  two  full  days. 

One  of  those  schools  was  P.S. 
189  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
189th  Street.  We  are  returning 
there  now  to  watch  Paula  demon- 
trate  her  techniques,  and  she 
expresses  concern:  "These  kids 
haven't  seen  me  since  March. 
They're  older,  and  I'm  fatter,  and 
they  may  not  even  recognize  me." 


They  do.  One  boy  pulls  his  ears 
and  shouts,  "She  opened  up  the 
world!"  In  the  office,  principal  Sol- 
omon Derewetzky  stands  in  front 
of  a  picture  of  Maria  Callas  as  Anna 
Bolena.  "Our  most  illustrious  alum- 
na," he  says,  pointing  to  it. 

Callas'  elementary  school  took 
well  to  opera.  "We  were  lucky  that 
one  of  the  members  of  our  resi- 
dency team  was  an  opera  person," 
says  Derewetzky,  "but  doubly  for- 
tunate that  she  not  only  had  opera 
as  a  career  but  also  had  done 
teaching.  Paula  fit  in  immediately, 
establishing  rapport  with  all  kinds 
of  kids  who  previous  to  this  had  no 
experience  of  opera  at  all.  There's 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  she 
brought  a  level  of  participation  and 
excitement  out  of  the  kids  that  they 
don't  have  in  other  academic  areas. 
We  all  learned  that  opera  is  a  won- 
derful  means  of  communication,  : 
and  discussing  and  doing  it  with  a 
pro  is  something  the  kids  will  al- 
ways remember.  It  may  whet  their 
appetites  for  more.  Last  year  our 
P.T.A.  joined  the  Guild,  and  I  took  I 
active  part  in  the  Met's  meetings 
of  principals.  I  attended  every  one 
and  was  pretty  vocal  about  Paula's 
techniques  and  their  effects." 

Assistant  principal  Marvin  Good-  j 
man  had  to  schedule  and  resched- 
ule to  allow  the  residency  program 
breathing  space  in  last  year's  cur- 
riculum. Most  but  not  all  teachers 
deferred  generously  to  the  visitors. 
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"But  importantly,  the  teachers  too 
felt  they  had  a  worthwhile  experi- 
ence." Goodman  avers.  "The  whole 
field  of  emotions  used  as  a  basis 
for  instruction  is  somewhat  new  in 
education  for  us.  We've  been  busy 
cramming  facts  of  knowledge  into 
children's  heads.  Emotions  are  a 
language  all  students  speak,  espe- 
cially the  underprivileged,  but  this 
is  not  a  language  they  or  the  teach- 
ers are  used  to  encountering  in 
school.  With  heavy  budget  cuts, 
morale  looked  bad,  but  we  had  a 
marvelous  year  because  of  the  resi- 
dency (we  had  programs  in  theater, 
dance,  opera  and  graphic  arts). 
This  program  had  a  great  deal  of 
carry-over  into  areas  it  did  not 
specifically  serve."  Running  down 
the  long  list  of  contacts  the  school 
made  to  claim  a  residency  pro- 
gram, he  singles  out  Ted  Berger, 
director  of  the  New  York  Founda- 
tion, as  a  "real  inspiration  who 
never  accepts  a  defeatist  attitude; 
where  there  is  no  money,  he  will 
find  a  way." 

One  of  the  teachers  who  wel- 
comed Paula  to  her  classroom 
wrote,  "I  was  very  moved  by  the 
intimacy  with  the  artists,  and  I 
don't  think  the  children  will  ever 
forget  these  weeks.  Even  if  a  frac- 
tion of  their  experience  endures,  it 
will  bring  an  important  apprecia- 
tion of  this  art  form  into  their  adult 
lives.  How  does  it  fit  in  with  gen- 
eral education?  Many  curriculum 


areas  were  enriched — listening,  de- 
scribing feelings,  writing,  drawing 
reactions,  reading  and  understand- 
ing the  story  plot  and  new  vocabu- 
lary. About  sixty  words  were  added 
to  the  spelling  cycle.  Story-  and 
letter-writing  will  reinforce  learn- 
ing in  the  next  few  weeks.  I  have 
observed  techniques  I  could  use  to 
reinforce  my  curriculum." 

On  the  way  to  the  classroom 
Paula  says,  "We  never  forget  that 
opera  is  opera,  though,  and  that  I'm 
an  opera  singer."  After  how  many 
sessions  does  she  introduce  opera 
itself?  "It  could  be  a  discussion  at 
the  second  session  or  it  could  be 
toward  the  end,  depending  on  the 
behavior,  the  intelligence  or  the 
needs  of  the  class.  This  is  one  of 
my  brighter  groups."  This  is  the 
fifth  grade,  where  Paula  greets  and 
is  greeted  noisily — a  ritual  of  sung 
hellos,  con  slancio  [with  dash |. 

She  starts  by  chatting  about  the 
hill  we  had  to  climb  to  the  school: 
"It  made  my  breathing  harder." 
She  needs,  she  says,  to  do  some 
breathing  exercises.  Does  anyone 
mind  if  she  uses  some  of  their  time 
to  warm  up?  No.  She  pants  "like  a 
dog"  and  makes  her  diaphragm 
move  visibly  in  and  out.  She  ex- 
horts the  class  to  join  her,  which 
they  do,  giggiing  passionately.  As 
she  starts  her  scales,  the  class  falls 
silent,  rapt,  amused.  She  sings 
higher;  smiles  widen.  Now  a  mourn- 
ful, slow  scale.  "How  did  that  make 
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you  feei?"  "Sad,  as  if  somebody  left 
you,"  comes  the  answer.  Switch  to 
a  peppy,  quick  scale.  "And  that?" 
"I  felt  excited."  Now  a  menacing 
Medea  voice.  "Don't  be  mad!"  "Per- 
plexed." "Dizzy  and  closed  in." 

When  it  is  their  turn,  the  class  is 
keyed  up  but  reticent.  Paula  rallies. 
She  isolates  one  nervous  giggle  and 
works  it  into  a  scene.  At  first  the 
star  of  that  scene,  the  vivacious 
Angela,  just  laughs.  Paula:  "Make 
your  giggle  higher.  Still  higher.  Now 
louder."  Angela  complies  but  is 
bending  over,  laughing  to  the  floor. 
"If  you  were  in  the  theater,  no  one 
could  hear  it.  Why?"  asks  Paula. 
Several  kids:  "Because  of  up 
there,"  pointing  to  distant  balco- 
nies. Pauia:  "Right,  they  can't  hear 
your  voice  or  see  your  gesture  if 
they're  at  the  top  of  the  theater.  So 
throw  your  arms  back  and  sing  to 
them."  Angela  obeys  with  aplomb, 
now  a  junior  Violetta  of  quality.  The 
crowd  roars,  after  rehearsing  a 
sinewy  "Brava!" 

En  route  to  other  classrooms, 
Paula  reveals,  "When  the  Met 
Boherne  was  live  on  TV  last  March, 
we  did  a  videotape  of  that  class 
doing  Boherne  onstage,  with  the  De 
los  Angeles  recording.  The  whole 
thing.  The  beauty  cf  it  was  that  I 
went  in  with  a  dance  instructor  and 
took  it  right  from  the  start.  We  held 
auditions.  We  made  them  feel  the 
anxiety  and  also  the  ugliness  of  dis- 
appointment. We  developed  char- 


acterizations and  devised  move- 
ment and  let  them  loose."  Their 
teacher  reported,  "My  children  felt 
special,  important  and  very  grown- 
up. They  learned  to  be  a  great  audi- 
ence. By  reversing  roles  they  devel- 
oped a  tolerance  and  respect  for 
the  performer.  On  the  last  day  of 
our  meetings,  Miss  Mondschein 
was  discussing  the  fourth  act  of  La 
Boherne  when  the  bell  rang  for 
lunch.  No  one  stirred.  Ten  minutes 
passed,  and  still  no  one  com- 
plained. The  children  knew  this 
was  something  special  —  lunch 
could  wait.  An  artist  was  perform- 
ing, and  they  were  a  respectful 
audience.  We  had  come  a  long  way 
in  five  short  weeks." 

"That's  where  I  ended  up  with 
them,"  Paula  says.  "With  different 
classes  and  schools  I  arrived  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  sophistication,  but 
all  of  them  know  now  what  singing 
is,  what  performing  is  and  what 
opera  is.  I  was  most  intimate  with 
a  group  in  a  parochial  school  in 
Brooklyn.  Those  kids  were  so  into 
it  that  we  even  got  around  to  dis- 
cussing how  Puccini  musically 
treated  the  death  of  Mimi,  a  prosti- 
tute dying  in  utter  beauty,  as  op- 
posed to  the  death  of  Butterfly,  a 
faithful  woman  dying  violently.  The 
morality  of  that  fascinated  them." 

In  other  classrooms  Paula  does 
other  things.  She  sings  an  aria 
(Manon's  "Adieu,  notre  petite 
table")  without  words— words  in  a 
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strange  language  can  obscure  the 
all-important  feeling — and  gets  a 
pretty  perceptive  reaction:  "Your 
friend  went  into  the  army,  you  were 
sitting  by  the  window,  and  he  went 
into  the  distance  and  you  cried." 
When  Paula  tells  some  of  the  story, 
another  boy  remembers  the  story 
of  Scheherazade,  which  she  played 
and  described  six  months  before. 
The  brain-injured  kids  clamor  for 
Paula's  voice,  the  size  of  which  ap- 
palls and  delights  them  for  thirty 
hyperactive  minutes.  "Do  you  think 
my  voice  has  changed  since  last 
time?"  "Yeah,  now  it's  gonna  break 
ALL  the  windows!"  "It's  so  loud  it 
hurts."  After  carefully  delineating 
stage  and  audience,  someone  else 
delivers  an  aria — a  muted  "I'm  in 
the  mood  for  love."  A  partially  deaf 
boy  puts  his  hand  on  Paula's  throat 
and  appreciates  the  vibrations, 
emitting  spirited,  solidly  pitched 
tenorial  tones.  When  Paula  must 
go,  she  is  pinned  to  the  blackboard 
by  her  fans,  hands  reaching  to 
touch  her  throat  and  diaphragm.  A 
Brooklyn  girl  caught  the  feeling 
when  she  wrote  on  her  drawing,  "I 
like  you  very  much  because  you're 
pretty,  nice  and  a  very  nice  profes- 
sional singer."  After  a  ceremonial 
sung  goodbye,  very  loud  indeed, 
we  are  gone. 

The  day  is  done,  and  I  am  left 
with  a  strong  impression,  primarily 
of  the  immediacy  of  communica- 
tion between  Paula  and  children.  I 


wonder  if  anyone  else  could  do 
what  she  does.  How  many  faces 
have  that  kind  of  animation?  How 
many  people,  performers  or  not, 
are  so  giving?  How  many  people 
have  that  Swiss-watch  sensitivity 
to  quick  changes  of  mood  and  in- 
terest in  groups  of  children?  When 
Paula  is  in  a  classroom,  there  is  a 
great  feeling  of  joy  and  release  and 
love.  Lots  of  people  are  looking  to 
Paula  as  an  example  of  what  an 
Artists  in  the  Schools  program  can 
be  (Philadelphia  and  the  Met 
among  them).  They  would  do  well 
to  have  her  train  artists  for  the 
classroom. 

Paula  Mondschein  finds  that  her 
singing  and  her  work  so  enhance 
each  other  than  she  insists  she'll 
be  working  with  kids  no  matter  how 
far  her  stage  performing  takes  her. 
"I  only  wish  that  more  singers  who 
are  on  top  now  would  take  time  to 
do  school  work,  because  it's  only 
when  you  are  good  that  you  can 
make  the  most  of  this  opportunity, 
that  you  can  really  make  that  cru- 
cial impression  on  kids." 

This  kind  of  educational  expo- 
sure with  total  immersion  beats 
sterile  operas  a  la  carte  in  the 
school  auditorium  cold,  because  it 
considers  every  angle  of  the  opera, 
onstage  and  off,  and  all  the  people 
involved.  It  handles  the  singing 
voice  as  something  necessary  and 
wonderful  instead  of  making  apolo- 
gies for  it.  In  this  way  opera  can  be 
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a  living  thing,  because  when  it  is 
something  we  are  expected  to  know 
and  feel  about,  rather  than  some- 
thing we  elect  to  know  about,  opera 
can  reveal  more  about  life  to  more 
of  the  people  who  live  it.  Art  and 


education  share  this  goal.  They  are 
compatible  and  should  spend  more 
time  in  each  other's  company. 

"I  found  the  way  from  boredom 
to  opera,"  it  says  on  Paula  Mond- 
schein's  bathroom  wall. 
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An  Interview  with  George  Cacioppo 


By  Anthony  Brown,  Composer,  1977 


tion  teacher.  There  were  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  Perhaps  the  main 
difficulty  was  that  I  was  not  writing 
enough  music.  In  the  midst  of  this 
academic  pressure  I  began  to  ex- 
perience a  philosophical  crisis: 
the  old  ways  of  composing  music 
were  no  longer  meaningful  to  me. 
I  was  trying  to  find  another  way, 
another  orientation  that  was  more 
useful,  more  meaningful.  My  search 
was  not  fruitful,  so  I  withdrew  from 
the  university. 

This  brings  us  to  the  late  50's 
when  I  joined  with  other  composers 
living  in  Ann  Arbor  at  that  time — 
Robert  Ashley,  Gordon  Mumma, 
Roger  Reynolds,  and  Donald  Sca- 
varda — to  organize  a  series  of  con- 
certs of  new  music.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  the  famous,  perhaps 
notorious,  ONCE  Festival  of  Musi- 
cal Premieres.  The  ONCE  activities 
occupied  me  for  most  of  the  60's. 
During  those  years  I  wrote  music 
and  mounted  performances.  It  was 
a  period  of  growth  for  me  as  a  com- 
poser, as  an  artist.  The  ONCE  asso- 
ciation— the  concert  activities,  the 
trusting  relationships  with  com- 
poser friends — profoundly  influ- 
enced this  growth. 


Q:  Why  have  you  remained  outside 
of  the  university  when  many  other 
composers,  including  many  of  the 
ONCE  group,  have  actively  sought 
positions? 

A:  Well,  for  a  long  time  I  did  not 
think  I  had  the  credentials  to  be 
part  of  any  faculty.  I  suppose  if  I 
had  tried  hard  enough  I  could  have 
secured  a  teaching  job  when  I  grad- 
uated in  1952.  At  that  time  a  mas- 
ter's in  composition  would  have 
been  enough  to  get  a  job.  The  situ- 
ation certainly  changed  soon  after 
the  early  50's  when  a  doctorate  be- 
came quite  necessary  for  positions 
at  universities.  Of  course,  univer- 
sities look  for  credentials  of  one  sort 
or  another,  either  an  advanced  de- 
gree or  a  reputation,  or  both.  So, 
without  a, reputation  or  a  substan- 
tial advanced  degree,  I  decided  to 
return  to  my  home  town,  Monroe, 
Michigan,  to  teach  piano.  I  did  this 
for  about  four  years. 

Then,  in  1956,  I  returned  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  to  work  on 
a  doctorate.  It  seemed,  at  the  time, 
that  the  handwriting  was  on  the 
wall  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I 
did  not  get  along  with  my  composi- 
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In  1968,  when  the  ONCE  Festival 
activity  was  over,  I  was  invited  to 
teach  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
by  my  former  teacher,  Ross  Lee  Fin- 
ney. I  taught  composition  to  music 
students  and  to  non-music  stu- 
dents who  were  majoring  in  other 
fields.  Teaching  the  non-music  ma- 
jors was  very  exciting  because  they 
brought  a  great  openness  of  mind 
to  music.  During  the  ONCE  years 
and  the  teaching  years  I  also 
worked  for  the  University  Radio 
Station,  WUOM,  as  an  engineer  and 
host  of  a  new  music  program. 

I  really  don't  know  if  I  should  be 
rambling  on  with  background. 
Some  of  it  is  beside  the  point.  Any- 
way, let  me  say  that  even  before 
returning  to  the  university  to  work 
on  the  doctorate,  the  idea  of  a  com- 
poser teaching  at  a  university 
seemed  to  me  so  inappropriate,  so 
"cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined" 
artistically.  I  guess  I  had  in  mind  all 
those  great  composers  of  the  past 
who  earned  their  living  composing 
and  performing  music,  who  were 
not  teachers,  and  if  they  were 
teachers,  they  were  not  really  very 
good  teachers.  Most  composers 
graduating  from  universities  and 
conservatories  went  back  and 
taught  in  those  places.  I  did  not 
want  to  do  this.  The  university  can 
be  a  place  of  great  security  for  an 
artist.  It  can  be  a  very  exciting 
place,  intellectually  and  socially. 
The  artist  can  join  with  colleagues 
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in  pursuit  of  similar  interests,  oc- 
casionally common  aims.  This  can 
be  very  comforting.  But  many  of 
these  interests  and  aims  are  so 
often  merely  intellectual,  coloring, 
even  tainting  other  modes  of 
thought.  Intellectual  pursuits,  with- 
out aim  or  purpose,  can  become 
ends  in  themselves.  They  tend  to 
serve  form  rather  than  content,  not 
truth,  not  beauty.  The  paramount 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  uni- 
versity is  to  serve  truth,  through 
pedagogy,  scholarly  research,  cre- 
ative confrontation.  To  serve  truth 
is  to  get  at  the  foundation  of  real- 
ity, dispassionately,  disinterested- 
ly. That  is  the  ideal. 

But  can  art  be  served  without 
passion,  without  interest?  The  no- 
tion is  basically  contradictory  be- 
cause the  truth  in  art  is  not  dispas- 
sionate, not  disinterested,  not  ob- 
jective. Art  is  a  place  where  intel- 
lect and  feeling  coalesce.  A  work 
of  art  is  a  reality  amongst  an  infi- 
nite number  of  realities.  These 
realities  are  interpretive,  of  human 
significance.  They  shift  with  time 
and  place.  But  they  are  always 
meaningful.  The  university  pursues 
its  truth,  the  artist  his.  What  do  they 
have  in  common?  Nothing.  Funda- 
mentally their  paths  are  divergent.  , 
The  university  will  do  things  in  light 
of  tradition,  but  the  artist  will  con- 
tend without  tradition  or  be  against 
tradition,  in  darkness,  if  he  must. 
Socially  the  university  values  Intel- 


ligent  compromise  and  polite  ac- 
commodation amongst  its  mem- 
bers. The  artist  could  care  less.  If 
he  does  so,  he  follows  a  political 
path,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing, 
protecting  his  hide.  It  is  with  these 
contradictions  and  ambiguities 
that  I  have  lived  since  my  student 
days.  For  these  reasons,  as  an  art- 
ist, I  have  avoided,  as  much  as 
flesh  can  bear,  the  sinecure  of  the 
university  hearthside. 

But  getting  back  to  the  time  of 
the  ONCE  festivals,  when  it  was 
very  clear  to  me  what  an  artist 
should  be  doing  and  where  he 
should  be  doing  it.  The  ONCE  art- 
ists simply  brought  their  work  to 
their  community.  Their  creative 
thinking  was  direct,  almost  folk- 
like. The  flowering  of  their  thinking 
became  an  important  public  event. 
There  were  other  flowerings  and 
other  publics  that  went  beyond  the 
Ann  Arbor  community.  Eventually, 
the  world  became  the  community. 
This  is  where  art  should  be:  in  the 
world,  in  the  community  of  the 
world  where  it  can  be  heard,  seen, 
and  tested.  If  the  public  eventually 
perceives  the  beauty  of  its  form, 
then  the  work  is  a  success.  If  it 
fails,  it  fails. 

Q:  You  mentioned  the  stifling  ef- 
fect of  the  university  on  a  com- 
poser. Do  you  think  this  is  passed 
on  to  the  students?  For  instance, 
when  you  go  to  a  concert  of  stu- 


dent compositions,  the  works  often 
sound  very  much  alike  and  similar 
to  the  teacher's  work. 

A:  I  don't  think  that  is  a  serious 
problem.  It  is  almost  inevitable, 
when  a  young  student  in  any  pro- 
fession, especially  the  arts,  having 
a  lot  to  learn,  often  learns  many 
things  through  imitation.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  student  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  good  teacher  or 
a  master  composer  to  imitate.  But 
if  he  is  adventurous,  visionary  in 
his  outlook,  then  imitation  would 
be  an  insult  to  his  sensibilities.  He 
will  seek  to  do  those  things  that 
were  never  done  before,  which  he 
will  value  as  being  truly  useful.  He 
will  be  original.  A  teacher  or  an  in- 
stitution can  only  get  in  his  way. 
He  will  probably  leave  and  find  his 
own  way.  Institutions  find  vision- 
aries hard  to  take.  They  rarely  fit  in. 
But  the  notion  that  a  young  com- 
poser can  be  overwhelmed  by  imi- 
tating his  teacher  is  true  only  if  the 
student  incorporates,  without  ex- 
amination or  modification,  the 
teacher's  private  values. 

Imitation  is  useful  insofar  as  one 
wants  to  learn,  in  a  quick  way, 
those  given,  externa!  elements  of 
composition.  I  am  not  too  con- 
cerned about  sameness  in  young 
composers.  It  just  means  lack  of 
experience,  and  you  can't  blame 
that  on  their  teachers.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  they  learn  some 
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of  the  basic  facts  of  composition, 
whether  the  learning  takes  place  in 
or  out  of  school.  This  is  true  for 
most  artists.  What  is  finally  re- 
quired, beyond  experience,  is  a 
unique  vision.  That  cannot  be 
taught. 

Q:  Do  you  fee!  that  we  have  a  "vi- 
cious circle"  in  this  country  in 
which  student  composers  go  back 
into  the  university  to  teach,  having 
little  time  if  any  to  write  music? 

A:  Yes.  It  seems  that  the  whole 
thrust  is  to  produce  teachers  in- 
finitely, not  composers.  Academics 
reproducing  academics.  The  "ge- 
netic poo!"  is  thus  reduced  to  gen- 
erating the  outcome:  the  academic. 

But  not  ali  university  composers 
are  academics.  There  are  those 
who  maintain  their  artistic  vision 
and  integrity  by  force  of  will  and 
demand  time  for  their  art  work, 
time  to  make  frequent  excursions 
to  present  it  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  university.  Their  roles  as  teach- 
ers are  thus  enhanced  by  setting  a 
good  example.  The  music  they 
write,  then,  goes  out  into  the  world 
where  it  is  used.  By  doing  this, 
some  of  the  incestuous  quality  of 
the  university  setting,  with  its  po- 
lite, comfortable,  uncritical,  unde- 
manding audience,  is  mitigated. 

The  university  setting  is  incestu- 
ous because  it's  all  in  the  family, 
so  to  speak.  The  dear  embrace  of 


alma  mater  makes  everything  all 
right.  In  art,  no  questions  are 
raised.  Mother  knows  best.  When 
something  is  done,  it's  almost  like 
another  iecture.  Authority  speaks. 
There  is,  as  I  said,  expertise.  It 
often  seems  to  me  that  the  art  ac- 
tivity at  a  university  is  part  of  the 
decor  of  refined  living.  No  matter 
what  is  presented,  whether  it  is 
traditional  music,  neo-traditional 
music,  modern  music,  so-called 
avant  garde  music,  it  is  accepted 
as  another  important  intramural 
event.  It  all  seems  so  precious  to 
me,  so  protected. 

The  idea  that  the  university  can 
be  a  haven  for  the  arts  is  ridiculous. 
Why  should  living,  creative  art  be 
guarded  from  the  world?  Will  it  be 
dirtied?  Will  it  be  besmirched?  Will 
it  be  molested?  Is  the  world  so 
cruel?  If  art  must  have  guardians 
and  watchdogs,  it  not  only  raises 
questions  about  society,  it  raises 
questions  about  the  art  itself.  Stu- 
dent composers  who  go  back  to  the 
university  as  teachers  to  produce 
more  student  composers  and  lack 
time  to  write  music  face  not  only 
the  problem  of  time.  They  face  the 
problem  of  isolation  and  ultimately 
relevance. 

And  a  curious  thing  is  happening 
now.  it's  almost  miraculous:  some 
universities  are  embracing  the 
avant  garde!  Risky  perceptions  and 
proposals  by  so-called  avant  garde 
composers  are  now  considered  le- 
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gitimate  in  and  for  themselves.  You 
see,  it's  the  science  paradigm,  it's 
research.  Thus  some  universities 
are  now  beginning  to  think  that  ad- 
vanced thinkers  in  music  are  a  ne- 
cessity. They  must  now  have  their 
Einsteins  and  their  Oppenheimers 
in  music.  That  is  why  you  have 
some  avant  garde  composers  en- 
sconced in  important  university  po- 
sitions. Is  this  a  sign  of  the  taming 
of  the  new? 

Q:  What  are  you  writing  now  and 
how  does  it  differ  from  the  experi- 
mentation of  ONCE? 

A:  At  the  moment  I  am  writing 
nothing.  I  have  in  mind  to  write  a 
large-scale  piano  work,  a  kind  of 
concerto  with  percussion  and  elec- 
tronics. I  also  have  in  mind  to  write 
some  vocal  music.  Is  my  thinking 
different  from  the  ONCE  years?  I 
still  think  in  terms  of  sound.  I  still 
enjoy  exploration. 

Q:  So  there  is  still  that  carry-over 
from  the  60's,  and  interest  in  new 
sounds  and  combinations  of 
sounds. 

A:  Yes,  basically  that  I  still  want 
to  find  new  worlds,  new  terrains. 
But  the  universe  of  sounds  will  be 
extended.  If  I  find  tonal  ways  of  re- 
lating sounds  useful,  I  will  do  that. 
If  it  means  writing  melody,  I  will  do 
that  too.  My  thinking  is  changing, 


but  I  am  not  sure  where  it  will  take 
me. 

I  am  concerned  about  communi- 
cation, of  course,  I  always  have 
been.  I  do  not  think  I  am  the  type 
of  composer  who  writes  disinterest- 
edly, one  who  writes  for  the  sake 
of  art  only.  Are  there  really  such 
artists  in  the  world?  Perhaps.  But 
I  think  even  the  most  radical  com- 
poser is  interested  in  reaching  out 
beyond  abstraction.  Art  is  commu- 
nication. To  have  an  object  that 
simply  exists,  without  acting,  just 
being  beautiful,  or  just  being  is  im- 
possible. 

I  am  saying,  it's  just  not  enough 
to  have  sound,  a  beautiful  body. 
The  question  is,  can  sound,  just  by 
itself,  not  mean  anything?  Does  it 
come  into  a  void?  I  cannot  believe 
that  men  like  Cage  are  just  sitting 
there  twiddling  their  thumbs. 

Q:  Do  you  think  the  criticism  that 
new  music  is  difficult  to  listen  to 
invalid  because  of  its  sound  orien- 
tation rather  than  its  intellectual 
orientation? 

A:  If  you  do  not  have  a  well-con- 
ceived universe  of  sound,  where 
the  sounds  can  be  perceived  to  fit 
well  together  and  then  relating  in 
such  ways  that  the  human  mind 
can  comprehend,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  rather  boring,  uninteresting 
result  For  instance,  HPSCHD  by 
Cage  and  Hi  Her  has  a  well-con- 
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ceived,  extremely  varied  universe 
of  sound.  The  relationships  are 
complex,  but  the  different  levels  of 
complexity  can  be  perceived,  so 
you  can't  help  but  be  taken  up  by 
its  grand,  vibrating  informational 
impact.  But  so  many  composers 
create  such  poor  universes  of 
sound  or  processes  that  result  in 


relationships  that  are  uninteresting, 
banal,  confused,  even  incompre- 
hensible. I  know  what  I  am  saying 
is  subjective.  But  more  and  more 
one  looks  for  sense  rather  than 
sensation.  One  looks  for  good  out- 
comes. One  looks  for  music  where 
questions  of  orientation  are  mean- 
ingless. One  looks  for  music. 
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Schumann  the  Song  Writer 


By  Thomas  A.  Brown,  NATS  Bulletin,  December  1977 


"I  can  scarcely  tell  you  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  write  for  the  voice 
compared  to  instrumental  compo- 
sition and  how  this  rages  and 
surges  within  me  when  I  set  down 
to  work."1  So  wrote  Robert  Schu- 
mann to  his  friend  Pastor  Kefer- 
stein  on  February  2,  1840. 

Although  Schumann  never  sug- 
gested it  in  writing,  he  must  have 
considered  himself  one  of  the 
younger  set  of  composers  who  cul- 
tivated the  new  expressive  style  of 
song-writing.  In  1840,  after  compos- 
ing twenty-three  piano  composi- 
tions, he  abruptly  shifted  to  writing 
lieder.  This  is  a  step  that  has 
puzzled  and  intrigued  students  of 
nineteenth  century  music.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  he  composed  more 
than  one-half  of  his  entire  output 
of  lieder,  including  Myrthen,  Frau- 
enliebe  uhd  Leben  and  Dichter- 
liebe.  This  interest  in  the  German 
lied  as  an  art  form  coincided  with 
his  writing  many  criticisms  of  con- 
temporary songs  for  the  Neue  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Musik. 

Rather  than  look  for  causes  for 
this  abrupt  change  of  direction,  it 
would  seem  more  appropriate  to 
inquire  why  it  did  not  happen  ear- 


lier. Schumann's  love  of  poetry,  as 
well  as  his  concern  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  poetry  and  mu- 
sic, would  lead  one  to  expect  an 
earlier  interest  in  the  lied.  Admit- 
tedly Schumann  had  attempted,  as 
early  as  1828,  to  set  poetry  of  Ker- 
ner,  but  this  was  only  an  isolated 
attempt,  rather  than  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  continuous,  uninterrupted 
development  in  the  art  song.  To 
find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
problem  of  Schumann's  sudden  in- 
terest in  song  writing,  it  is  essential 
to  understand  his  profound  attach- 
ment to  the  piano.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  his  musical  experiences 
had  been  associated  with  the  pi- 
ano. For  example,  many  of  his  im- 
provisations had  been  stimulated 
by  Romantic  literature,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  novels  of  Jean  Paul  who 
was  to  be  a  guiding  light  through- 
out his  career.  Although  Schu- 
mann's father  had  hoped  that  he 
would  become  a  lawyer,  he  aban- 
doned this  profession  in  1831  and 
returned  to  Leipzig  to  become  a  pi- 
ano virtuoso,  as  well  as  a  compos- 
er. One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
founding  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
Musik  was  to  improve  the  level  of 
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piano  music.  Since  Schumann's 
musical  thinking  was  so  rooted  in 
the  piano,  his  compositions  took 
the  form  of  programmatic  piano 
pieces,  rather  than  vocal  composi- 
tions. 

Many  reasons  have  been  sug- 
gested for  Schumann's  sudden 
change  of  attitude  in  composition: 
emotional  stresses  surrounding  the 
difficulties  of  his  marriage  to  Clara, 
a  supposed  decline  in  imagination 
and  a  desire  for  a  more  definite  ex- 
pression in  music.  While  some  of 
these  reasons  have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  validity,  his  own  writings 
provide  more  cogent  reasons.  Es- 
sentially his  interest  in  vocal  music 
is  part  of  a  larger  trend  that  was 
influencing  the  more  significant 
musical  minds  of  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century,  namely  a  concern 
with  the  progress  of  Romantic  mu- 
sic, and  the  future  of  German  mu- 
sical traditions. 

During  his  early  years  as  a  critic, 
he  was  consistently  preoccupied 
with  piano  music,  where  all  prob- 
lems were  reduced  basically  to  a 
concern  with  piano  music  and  the 
art  of  playing  the  instrument.  The 
main  interest  and  concern  of  Schu- 
mann, as  well  as  his  contempora- 
ries, revolved  around  short  pieces, 
usually  of  a  programmatic  bent 
Although  Schumann  showed  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  genre, 
nevertheless  he  warned  against 
preoccupation  with  these  small 


forms.  For  Schumann  these  short- 
er pieces  constituted  preparatory 
studies  for  much  longer  works  such 
as  sonatas,  concertos,  and  sym- 
phonies. Schumann  even  chastises 
as  great  a  genius  as  Chopin,  who 
wrote  many  -  short  pieces,  and 
ascribes  his  over  interest  in  char- 
acter pieces  to  his  living  in  Paris. 

Schumann  believed  that  the  real 
future  of  music  lay  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Beethoven's  type  of  music, 
namely  large  instrumental  forms. 
In  his  famous  criticism  of  the  Sym- 
phonic   Fantastique,  Schumann 
lauds  Berlioz's  unique  use  of  the 
sonata  form.  Schumann  regrets  the 
audience's  inability  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  Berlioz's  unique 
manner  of  expression.  "The  reason 
for  the  unfortunate  misunderstand-  I 
ing  seems  really  to  lie  in  the  new 
expression,  in  the  unusual  (nature) 
of  this  new  form.  Most  people,  on  m 
the  first  or  second  hearing,  stick 
to  details  too  much.  It  is  like  read-  I 
ing  a  difficult  handwriting;  he  who  * 
stops  at  every  single  word  when 
deciphering  needs  incomparably 
more  time  than  he  who  initially  1 
skims  through  all  of  it  in  order  to  s 
get  to  know  the  sense  and  the  pur-  »| 
pose.  Besides,  as  already  intimat-  I 
ed,  nothing  arouses  more  displea- 
sure  and  contradiction  than  a  new  | 
form  which  carries  an  old  name. 
.  .  .  The  more  singular  and  artistic  ]l 
a  work  obviously  appears  to  be, 
the  more  cautiously  it  should  be  I 
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judged."2  Schumann,  in  his  criti- 
cism, describes  the  difference  be- 
tween Berlioz's  use  of  sonata  form 
and  the  norm. 

On  the  other  hand  Schumann 
realizes  also  that  young  composers 
are  incapable  of  writing  longer  com- 
positions, such  as  sonatas  and  sym- 
phonies. A  scintillating  harmonic 
vocabulary,  piquant  rhythms  and 
textures,  could  be  best  achieved  by 
a  young  composer,  in  short  piano 
pieces.  But  he  hoped  and  expected 
that  the  more  imaginative  compos- 
ers would  eventually  come  around 
to  producing  longer  and  more  ex- 
tensive instrumental  compositions. 

By  1839  Schumann  began  to  de- 
spair that  the  Beethoven  tradition 
would  be  continued  and  developed 
by  the  younger  composers  in  Ger- 
many. In  April,  1839  he  realized 
that  the  only  composers  who  were 
delving  into  this  art  form  were  a 
group  of  insignificant  composers, 
who  used  the  forms  as  an  exercise. 
In  his  criticisms  of  established 
composers,  Schumann  upholds 
high  standards.  Many  times  he 
seems  harsh,  and  appears  to  lack 
compassion,  but  he  is  usuaily  cor- 
rect in  his  estimates.  Schumann  is 
acutely  searching  in  his  appraisal 
of  the  general  levei  of  nineteenth 
century  music;  for  it  was  paradoxi- 
cal how  relatively  iow  the  stan- 
dards of  taste  had  sunk,  when  si- 
multateousiy  so  many  musical 
geniuses  were  maturing.  "After 


Beethoven's  death  an  unmistak- 
able superficiality  in  musical  re- 
production occurred.  Beethoven's 
influence  was  recognizable  only  in 
a  few  higher  striving  musicians, 
while  most  of  them  had  lost  them- 
selves in  an  empty  floweriness. 
Especially  at  the  piano,  brilliance 
and  Italian  sentimentality  were  in 
vogue."3  In  line  with  this  attitude, 
Schumann  began  to  be  more  and 
more  disappointed  in  contempo- 
rary attempts  at  symphonies  and 
string  quartets. 

By  1840  Schumann  had  come  to 
the  realization  that  instrumental 
music  was  not  progressing  in  line 
with  Beethoven's  ideas,  and  was 
not  likely  to  continue  in  the  direc- 
tion he  hoped.  He  had  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  traditional  forms 
associated  with  instrumental  mu- 
sic were  in  danger  of  extinction 
and  there  was  not  any  great  genius 
who  seemed  particularly  interested 
in  reviving  them. 

Schumann  was  in  a  dilemma.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  previously  point- 
ed out,  Schumann  realized  that 
there  wasn't  much  value  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  short  piano  pieces,  and 
on  the  other  hand  he  realized  that 
he  himself  was  having  serious  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  eighteenth 
century  forms.  Schumann's  basic 
approach  to  music  was  program- 
matic, an  attitude  which  was  not 
in  tune  with  the  abstract  thinking 
of  eighteenth  century  composers. 
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Secondly,  he  thought  of  a  sonata 
or  symphony  as  a  mosaic,  com- 
prised of  small  fragments,  rather 
than  being  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  one  or  two  ideas.  And 
finally  Schumann's  ideas  are  epi- 
grammatic in  character,  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  development 
in  the  traditional  eighteenth  cen- 
tury sense  of  the  term.  Thus  by 
1840  instrumental  music,  in  the 
mind  of  Schumann,  had  reached 
an  impasse.  A  change  of  direction 
was  necessary,  and  as  both  a  com- 
poser and  critic  he  then  lavished 
his  attention  on  vocal  music. 

In  attempting  to  explain  this  sud- 
den conversion  to  vocal  music  in 
1840,  one  has  to  consider  an  impor- 
tant letter.  In  June,  1839  Schumann 
writes  to  Hermann  Hirschbach,  "All 
my  life  I  have  considered  vocal 
composition  inferior  to  instrumen- 
tal music — I  have  never  regarded 
it  as  a  great  art.  But  don't  tell  any- 
one about  it."4  The  only  explana- 
tion of  this  remark  which  seems 
valid  is  related  to  Schumann's  re- 
vived interest  in  instrumental  mu- 
sic, after  seeing  some  scores  of 
Hirschbach.  The  letter  to  Hirsch- 
bach must  be  seen  in  this  context 
and  is  counterbalanced  by  exuber- 
ant quotations  from  his  letters  of 
1840.  For  example  on  February  22, 
1840  he  wrote  to  Clara,  "Do  not  be 
annoyed  if  today  I  do  not  write  you 
much.  Since  early  yesterday  I  have 
put  down  27  pages  of  music — 


something  new  (Myrthen,  Op.  25) 
about  which  I  can  say  nothing  more 
than  I  laughed  and  cried  for  joy."5 
A  few  months  later  on  May  15, 1840 
he  expresses  similar  sentiments, 
"I  have  again  composed  so  much 
that  sometimes  it  makes  me  un- 
easy. But  I  cannot  do  anything 
else— I'd  like  to  sing  myself  to 
death  like  a  nightingale.  There  are 
twelve  Eichendorff  songs  (Lieder- 
kreis,  Op.  39).  These  are  already 
forgotten  and  something  new  start- 
ed." 6  By  1842  he  had  realized  the 
importance  of  his  lieder  in  his  com- 
positional output  and  the  direction 
they  gave  to  his  career.  The  atti- 
tude is  evidenced  by  a  letter  to  A. 
Kahlert,  May  10,  1842.  "I  wish  you 
would  get  to  know  my  songs  better. 
They  foretell  my  future.  I  dare  not 
promise  more  than  I  have  already 
achieved  (in  the  lieder),  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
done  so  far."7  Finally  in  1843  in  a 
review  of  the  songs  of  Robert  Franz 
he  recognized  the  modern  trend  in 
lied  composition.  "About  the  songs 
of  Robert  Franz  there  is  much  to 
say;  they  are  not  a  unique  phenom- 
enon but  fit  rather  with  the  wide 
developments  of  our  art  in  the  next 
ten  years.  We  know  that  in  the 
years  1830-34  a  reaction  set  in 
against  the  prevailing  values.  The 
flight  was  not  basically  a  hard  one; 
it  was  against  the  showy  manner- 
ism which,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  composers  such  as  Weber, 
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Loewe,  etc.,  were  to  be  found  in  all 
types  of  music,  particularly  piano 
music  . .  .  Franz  Schubert  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  lied,  but 
mainly  in  the  Beethoven  manner. 
.  .  .  To  hasten  the  development, 
there  was  a  new  school  of  German 
poets:  Ruckert  and  Eichendorff .  .  . 
Uhland  and  Heine.  .  .  .  Thus,  there 
arose  that  deeper  more  artistic 
kind  of  lied  which  naturally  was  not 
known  to  the  earlier  composers, 
since  it  was  the  new  poetic  spirit 
which  was  being  reflected  in  the 
music.  The  songs  of  R,  Franz  be- 
long to  this  new  and  noble  cate- 
gory. The  wholesale  fabrication  of 
lieder,  which  takes  as  much  plea- 
sure in  setting  jingoes  as  a  poem  of 
Ruckert,  begins  now  to  be  recog- 
nized for  what  it  is;  and  if  the  gen  - 
eral public  is  still  not  aware  of  this 
change,  it  has  been  long  since 
made  clear  to  all  those  in  the  know. 
And  in  reality,  the  lied  is  perhaps 
the  only  type  of  music  in  which 
meaningful  progress  has  been 
made  since  Beethoven/'8 

After  Schumann  had  embarked 
upon  a  career  as  song  composer, 
he  began  to  consider  the  elements 
which  were  necessary  for  a  suc- 
cessful song.  !n  an  article  on  the 
lieder  of  Burgmuiler,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Schumann,  he  describes  the 
ingredients.  "We  find  everything 
here  that  we  may  expect  from  a 
song;  comprehension  of  the  poetry, 
fine  detail,  a  happy  relationship  be- 


tween voice  and  piano,  an  overall 
selectivity,  insight  arid  warmth."9 

Although  after  1840  Schumann 
wrote  more  songs  than  piano  com- 
positions, nevertheless  there  are 
similarities  between  the  two  gen- 
res. For  example  the  long  expres- 
sive postludes  are  especially  char- 
acteristic of  his  pianc  solos.  One 
of  the  best  known  appears  at  the  end 
of  Pichterliebe,  and  then  again  in 
the  cadenza  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  piano  concerto.  Conversely, 
Schumann  turns  his  piano  music 
into  song.  Mirt  Myrten  und  Rosen 
is  a  reworking  of  the  first  Novelette, 
and  the  song  Zum  Schluss  con- 
cludes  Myrten,  just  as  the  pianc 
piece  Zum  Beschjuss  concludes 
the  Humoresque,  Op.  20. 

Secondly,  both  genres  have  com- 
mon titles,  for  example  Abendlied, 
and  intermezzo.  Both  can  be  sfifn- 
ple  repetitive  compositions  in  the 
so-called  song  form.  Often  the  sim- 
ple outlines  of  the  form  are  extend- 
ed to  include  both  a  climax  and  a 
coda,  and  he  often  repeats  words 
in  order  to  achieve  a  peroration. 

Finally,  the  songs,  just  as  the  pi- 
ano compositions,  are  organized 
into  groups  or  cycles.  This  method 
of  organization  reflects  a  pattern  of 
life  in  which  incidents  are  recorded 
in  diaries,  as  musical  ideas  set 
down  in  song  books.  The  piano  mu- 
sic often  appears  as  Novelettes, 
Albums,  complete  with  titles  and 
headings.  Among  the  songs,  the 
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cycles  such  as  Dichterliebe  and 
Frauenliebe  und  Leben  are  the 
most  characteristic,  as  well  as  the 
most  famous. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  iieder  and 
the  piano  compositions.  To  begin 
with  the  songs  are  often  more  tune- 
ful and  direct.  He  was  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  melodists,,  and  the 
words  virtually  sing  themselves 
into  tunes  in  his  mind  as  naturally 
and  inevitably  as  in  Schubert's. 
Songs  such  as  Im  Wunderschonen 
Monat  Mai  are  best  remembered 
as  melodies  modeled  on  the  rhyth- 
mic patterns  of  the  verse.  The  di- 
rectness of  the  music  matches  the 
supposed  simplicity  of  the  lyric 
poetry. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  rhyth- 
mic and  harmonic  complexities 
which  abound  in  the  later  piano 
pieces,  seern  to  be  less  prevalent 
in  the  songs  of  the  1840's.  The 
rhythmic  quirks  and  experiments 
are  replaced  by  patterns  which  cor- 
respond with  German  scansion  and 
meter.  Similarly  there  is  a  return 
from  the  tonally  complex  world  of 
piano  music  to  harmonies  which 
contain  only  transient  tonal 
changes.  The  reason  is  that  the 
short  song-form  hardiy  allows  time 
for  long  range  modulation,  or  in- 
deed any  real  key  change  at  all. 
Most  frequently  there  are  only  in- 
sets in  related  keys,  which  are 
heard  as  relating  to  the  tonic.  On 


this  small  scale  a  real  modulation 
is  often  surprising  and  always  sig- 
nificant. 

Schumann  himself  was  quite 
aware  of  the  novelty  and  originality 
of  many  elements  in  his  songs.  Ac- 
tually he  had  recognized  the  origi- 
nality of  his  Iieder  in  1841,  when  he 
wrote  to  Cari  Kossmaiy,  the  author 
of  an  essay  on  the  song.  "I  was  a 
little  disappointed  that  in  your  ar- 
ticle you  put  me  in  the  second 
class.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  put  in 
the  first  class,  but  I  believe  that  I 
have  a  claim  to  an  individual 
place,  and  am  hardly  pleased  to 
see  myself  grouped  with  Reissiger, 
Curschmann;  etc.  I  know  that  my 
aspirations  and  abilities  far  exceed 
theirs,  and  I  hope  that  you  yourself 
will  appreciate  this  and  not  think 
me  conceited,  which  is  really  not 
the  case.  I  write  this  to  you  candid- 
ly and  sincerely;  I  hope  you  will 
take  it  this  way." 10 

Although  Schumann  is  always 
generous  in  proclaiming  the  influ- 
ence of  Clara  on  his  compositions, 
her  actual  influence  on  the  final  I 
versions  of  some  of  the  songs  has 
been  questioned.  One  has  to  re- 
member that  Clara  was  first  and 
foremost  a  pianist  in  the  classic 
and  neo-classic  tradition,  which  I 
precluded  a  proclivity  to  Romanti-  i 
cism,  which  characterized  her  hus- 
band's attitude  toward  music.  Cer- 
tainly she  persuaded  Schumann  to 
make  various  alterations  in  the  text 
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of  his  songs,  always  in  the  interest 
of  academic  correctness.  Schu- 
mann, in  his  book  of  aphorisms, 
expressed  himself  quite  clearly  on 
the  subject  of  revisions.  "Two  dif- 
ferent readings  of  the  same  work 
are  often  equally  good  (Eusebius). 
The  original  one  is  generally  better 
(Raro)."11  Actually  the  alterations 
which  he  made  are  seldom  of  great 
importance  and  usually  aim  at  per- 
fecting the  prosody  of  a  song  rather 
than  any  specifically  musical  im- 
provement. 

In  conclusion,  Schumann  showed 
himself  a  master  of  the  miniature. 

NOTES 


His  literary  background  gave  him 
an  instinctive  understanding,  a 
psychological  acumen,  which  com- 
bined with  his  lyrical  gift  and  his 
own  intensely  emotional  character 
to  create  a  new  form.  No  musical 
imagination  was  more  bright  or 
vivid.  His  songs  reflect  the  blend 
of  the  visual  and  aural  aspects  of 
his  imagination.  Often  he  sets  the 
poetic  imagery  rather  than  the 
verbal  imagery  of  the  poem.  If  fu- 
ture generations  remember  Schu- 
mann for  nothing  else,  he  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  be  counted  among  the 
greatest  of  the  German  song- 
writers. 
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Musician  of  the  Month 
— -Vladimir  Horowitz 

By  Herbert  Kupferberg, 

High  Fidelity/Musical  America,  January  1978 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  8, 
Vladimir  Horowitz  will  play  the 
Rachmaninoff  Piano  Concerto  No. 
3  in  D  minor  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  in  Carnegie  Hall.  It 
will  be  a  significant  performance  in 
more  ways  than  one — the  special 
benefit  event  will  mark  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Horowitz's  American 
debut,  it  will  constitute  the  first 
occasion  in  twenty-five  years  on 
which  he  has  performed  a  concerto 
with  an  orchestra,  and  it  will  also 
be  the  first  time  that  Eugene  Or- 
mandy,  the  afternoon's  conductor, 
has  ever  directed  a  regular-season 
Philharmonic  concert.  Tickets,  of 
course,  are  impossible  to  come  by 
—they  are  available  only  on  a  pri- 
ority basis  to  Philharmonic  sub- 
scribers. 

Even  for  Horowitz,  whose  public 
appearances  are  a  major  event,  all 
this  adds  up  to  a  highly  unusual 
occasion.  Yet  it  is  only  the  opening 
of  a  gala  golden  anniversary  year 
that  will  take  the  seventy -three- 
year-old  pianist  across  the  country, 
performing  in  solo  recitals  and  with 


orchestras.  Altogether  Horowitz  will 
give  around  twenty  concerts,  which 
he  says  is  his  normal  annual  quota 
nowadays.  However,  whereas  in  re- 
cent years  he  has  been  concen- 
trating his  performances  in  smaller 
cities  and  on  college  campuses, 
this  year  he  is  scheduled  to  appear 
in  major  metropolitan  centers  like 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Wash- 
ington, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. "This  year  it  is  a  big  anni- 
versary," he  says  happily,  "so  I  play 
in  big  cities." 

Horowitz,  who  recently  re- 
switched  his  recording  affiliation 
to  RCA,  his  original  label,  after  a 
decade  with  Columbia,  cheerfully 
talked  about  his  forthcoming  anni- 
versary year  in  an  interview  at  the 
New  York  residence  in  the  East 
Nineties  which  he  has  maintained 
since  1945.  He  and  Mrs.  Horowitz, 
Arturo  Tosranini's  daughter  Wan- 
da, make  'heir  principal  home  in 
New  Milford,  Connecticut,  these 
days,  but  this  season  will  find  them 
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spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
town. 

One  change  immediately  strikes 
a  visitor  who  has  been  to  their  Man- 
hattan home  before:  their  marvel- 
ous array  of  paintings  by  Picasso, 
Manet,  Degas,  Rouault  and  others 
— once  reproduced  in  a  beautiful 
RCA  Soria  record  album  called  The 
Horowitz  Collection — is  gone.  "We 
sold  them  six  years  ago,"  explains 
Mrs.  Horowitz.  "The  insurance  was 
becoming  impossible."  The  central 
decoration  of  the  Horowitz  living 
room  now  is  a  huge  black  and  gold 
antique  Japanese  painting,  a  splen- 
did match  for  the  decor  of  the  rest 
of  the  room,  including  the  concert 
grand  Steinway  at  the  far  end. 
"Here  we  have  sold  the  Picasso 
and  gone  Oriental,"  says  Mrs.  Horo- 
witz. "In  New  Milford  we  have  all 
eighteenth-century  American  furni- 
ture. It's  always  good  to  change,  It 
keeps  you  alive." 

Horowitz  himself  seems  to 
change  very  little  over  the  years. 
Still  fit,  slender,  smartly  dressed, 
and  far  more  youthful-looking  than 
his  age  suggests,  he  is  animated 
and  decisive  in  conversation,  ready 
to  laugh  vigorously  at  his  own  jokes 
or  another's.  He  continues  to  follow 
the  practice  he  instituted  in  1965, 
when  he  returned  to  the  public 
stage  after  a  much-talked-about 
twelve-year  hiatus,  of  giving  con- 
certs only  on  Sunday  afternoons — 


not  to  mention  granting  interviews 
only  at  9:30  p.m. 

"Why  do  I  play  only  Sunday  after- 
noon?" he  says.  "There  are  many 
reasons.  First  for  the  audience.  At 
evening  concerts  people  come 
home  from  the  office  late.  There  is 
no  time  to  dress,  to  eat,  to  think. 
Their  wives  keep  pushing  them  to 
go.  So  they  get  there  and  they  go 
to  sleep.  From  the  artist's  point  of 
view,  I  find  that  the  afternoon  is 
the  best  time  for  thinking  and  for 
feeling.  In  the  morning  I'm  a  little 
sleepy,  in  the  evening  a  little  tired. 
I  don't  like  to  wait  around  all  day 
for  the  concert.  Like  this,  by  6:30 
p.m.  everything  is  finished.  In  the 
evening  I  come  home,  I  eat,  I  relax, 
and  I  sleep  like  a  baby." 

Horowitz,  who  started  playing 
the  piano  as  a  small  child  in  his 
native  Kiev  and  who  left  Russia 
for  good  in  1925,  has  never  been 
known  as  a  heavy  practicer.  "I  like 
to  call  it  rehearsing,  not  practic- 
ing," he  says.  "I  play  the  piano  ev- 
ery day,  but  not  for  too  long.  It's 
like  brushing  your  teeth — every  day 
you  do  it  a  little,  but  you  must  do 
it  every  day.  For  me,  two  hours  is 
too  much.  Usually  it  is  one  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  follow  the 
same  daily  schedule.  I  walk  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  blocks  every  day,  if  the 
weather  allows.  Then  I  come  home 
for  dinner.  So  when  I  have  an  inter- 
view, I  like  it  in  the  evening.  It's 
the  best  time  to  talk." 
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Horowitz  says  he  still  recalls  his 
"sabbatical,"  which  lasted  from 
1953  to  1965,  with  fondness.  "For 
twenty  years,"  he  recalls,  "I  was 
traveling  at  the  time,  giving  five 
concerts  a  week,  running  from  train 
to  train.  Finally  I  said:  'Let  my  rec- 
ords travel  and  I'll  stay  home.'  " 

"Then  friends  said  to  me:  'Horo- 
witz, you  have  to  play  again.  Why 
don't  you  try  a  small  country,  Nor- 
way, Scandinavia.  .  .  ?'  Well,  to  get 
to  Scandinavia,  you  still  have  to 
travel.  I  said  to  my  wife:  'I  still  have 
a  few  programs  in  my  hands,  so  I 
will  play  in  Carnegie  Hall.  You  don't 
have  to  take  trains.'  So  I  was  happy 
and  all  my  kind  friends  were  happy. 
Now  I  travel  by  air;  I'm  a  regular 
Flying  Dutchman." 

Horowitz  is  one  of  the  few  pian- 
ists who  carts  his  own  instrument 
around — or  at  least  sends  it  on 
ahead  by  truck.  "I  pay  the  whole 
thing,  including  the  truck  driver," 
he  says.  "Not  that  I  like  my  piano 
so  much,  but  that  I  so  often  don't 
like  the  piano  that  I  find."  Many  of 
his  recent  appearances  have  been 
before  university  audiences,  which 
he  finds  particularly  congenial. 
"They  want  to  learn  and  absorb," 
he  says.  "Usually  the  audience  gets 
older  with  the  performer,  but  I 
seem  to  have  a  tremendous  young 
following.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
play  bad  or  good,  but  I  must  be 
playing  young." 


Horowitz,  who  made  his  first  im- 
pact on  the  American  public  by  his 
sheer  headlong  brilliance,  insists 
that  lyricism  is  the  essence  of  great 
piano  playing.  He  finds  little  evi- 
dence of  it,  or  of  any  particular  in- 
dividuality, in  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  pianists. 

"There  is  no  singing  quality,  just 
mechanical  facility,"  he  says. 
"They  all  try  to  imitate  somebody. 
Some  try  to  imitate  me.  When  I 
started,  I  didn't  want  to  play  like 
anybody  else.  I  wanted  to  play  like 
me.  Even  now  I  never  listen  to  my 
records  a  second  time,  because  I 
never  play  anything  twice  the 
same.  You  have  to  bring  your  own 
personality,  and  let  the  music  come 
from  inside. 

"I  think  competitions  are  bad.  A 
competition  goes  by  elimination, 
not  by  excellence.  They're  full  of 
politics — it  doesn't  matter  who  is 
playing,  but  who  is  judging.  In  the 
1890s  in  Russia  there  was  an  An- 
ton Rubinstein  Competition.  Bu- 
soni  entered  it  and  won  second 
prize.  The  first  prize  went  to  a  Mr. 
Heinz.  Do  you  know  who  Mr.  Heinz 
was?  Neither  do  I." 

Horowitz  remembers  vividly  his 
American  debut  with  the  Philhar- 
monic on  January  12,  1928.  That 
was  the  celebrated  occasion  upon 
which  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  then 
forty-eight  years  old  and  also  mak- 
ing his  American  bow,  decided  to 
virtually  ignore  the  young  Russian 
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who  was  sharing  the  program  with 
him  as  soloist  in  the  Tchaikovsky 
B-flat  minor  Concerto.  Horowitz 
still  chuckles  as  he  talks  about  the 
hectic  performance  that  ensued.  "I 
could  tell  Beecham  was  thinking 
To  hell  with  him,'  he  recalls.  "So 
I  said,  To  hell  with  you,'  and  i 
played  it  faster  than  he  conducted. 
How  far  ahead  did  i  finish?  Well, 
half  a  bar  is  enough.  I  thought, 
'We'll  meet  afterward  in  a  restau- 
rant.' Beecham  conducted  it  with- 
out a  score,  and  he  didn't  really 
know  the  music.  Five  years  later 
we  met  again  to  play  the  Tchaikov- 
sky in  London.  This  time  at  the  re- 
hearsal he  called  out:  'Librarian, 
score  please.' " 

At  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
concert,  when  he  again  played  the 
Tchaikovsky  concerto  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic, the  conductor  was  the 
late  George  Szell.  For  the  fiftieth, 
Horowitz  is  switching  to  the  Rach- 
maninoff Third  because  "1  wanted 
something'  more  sophisticated," 
and  the  conductor  will  be  Ormandy. 
"He's  an  old  tuba  like  me,"  says 
Horowitz  fondly.  "I  played  with  him 
for  twenty  years.  We  will  repeat  the 
concerto  in  Philadelphia." 

Horowitz's  solo  recital  programs 
for  the  year  are  pretty  well  planned 
out.  He  says  he  periodically  plays 
a  new  composer  as  a  challenge  to 
himself.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
Scriabin  and  Prokofiev;  this  year  it 
will  be  Gabriel  Faure,  whose  Noc- 


turne No.  13  and  Impromptu  No.  5 
he  will  be  playing  in  the  course 
of  two  Carnegie  Hall  recitals  in 
March,  along  with  Mozart's  Sonata 
No.  10  in  C  major,  K.  330  (also  new 
to  him),  Liszt's  Sonata  in  B  minor, 
and  pieces  by  Scriabin  and  Chopin. 
He  has  just  recorded  the  Liszt  and 
the  Faure  for  RCA,  and  more  rec- 
ords are  to  follow. 

Fanciers  of  Horowitz  bravura 
specialties  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  is  planning  to  resume  playing 
his  Carmen  Fantasy.  But,  asked 
about  the  most  "torrid  of  all  his 
tours  de  force,  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever,  he  says  firmly: 
"That  was  for  a  special  patriotic 
occasion,  when  we  won  the  war. 
People  screamed  for  it  at  every 
concert.  For  four  years  I  played  it, 
then  I  said  'no  more.'  It's  a  killer- 
it  kills  the  program.  People  left 
talking  only  about  Stars  and 
Stripes.  I  want  the  audience  to  con- 
centrate, to  live  the  music  with  me. 

"I  believe  I  am  still  developing 
as  a  pianist — I  am  becoming  more 
placid  and  mellower  with  age.  If  I 
would  not  be  able  to  play,  I  would 
not  go  on  the  stage.  I  did  this  once 
— for  ten  years  I  felt  tired,  and  I 
didn't  play.  With  me,  there  is  no 
monkey  business." 

So  far  as  his  future  is  concerned, 
Horowitz  says  he'd  like  to  play  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  although  as  of 
now  he  has  no  specific  trips  in 
mind.  Asked  what  he  plans  to  do 
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after  the  current  anniversary  year 
is  over,  he  grins,  half  cups  his 
mouth  with  his  hand  as  if  passing 


along  some  great  secret,  and  says: 
'"I'd  like  to  see  it  over.  Then  I'll  talk 
to  you." 
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The  Fifth  Van  Cliburn  Piano  Competition 

De  Groote  wins  in  lavish  event 

By  Arthur  Satz, 

High  Fidelity/Musical  America,  January  1978 


There  were  so  many  applicants  for 
the  fifth  Van  Cliburn  international 
Piano  Competition  that  if  laid  end 
to  end  one  could  easily  imagine 
their  reaching  all  the  way  to  Mos- 
cow and  the  Tchaikovsky,  or  at 
least  to  New  York  and  the  Leven- 
tritt.  Some  197  young  pianists, 
whose  countries  of  origin  read  like 
a  miniature  United  Nations,  appar- 
ently had  made  up  their  minds 
sometime  within  the  last  four  years 
that  in  September  of  1977  it  was 
going  to  be  Fort  Worth  or  bust.  This 
being  too  many  even  by  Texas 
standards,  the  list  was  reduced 
through  regional  screenings  to  104, 
of  whom  76  arrived  ready  to  share 
in  the  triumphs,  disappointments, 
and  nervous  exhaustions  of  two 
weeks  of  elimination.  To  most,  a 
chance  at  the  top  prize  was  worth 
it,  for  this  too  was  as  big  as  the 
great  outdoors — the  sun,  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  with  a  pot  of  gold 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
Any  allusion  to  the  Tchaikovsky 


and  Leventritt  competitions  is  not 
taken  lightly  in  Fort  Worth.  It  was 
Van  Cliburn's  winning  in  Moscow, 
in  1958,  that  inspired  the  co-found- 
ers of  the  National  Guild  of  Piano 
Teachers,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irl  Allison, 
to  launch  a  similar  event  with  Cli- 
burn's name  on  it,  to  be  held  every 
four  years,  with  a  $10,000  cash 
prize.  It  was  Texas'  answer  to  the 
Tchaikovsky,  and  one  of  its  most 
curious  coincidences  has  been  the 
consistent  awarding  of  first  or  sec- 
ond prize  to  a  Moscow-trained  con- 
testant, this  year  being  no  excep- 
tion. As  for  the  Leventritt,  this  most 
prestigious  of  American  interna- 
tional contests  may  already  have 
ceded  its  position  of  preeminence, 
according  to  the  Cliburn  boosters. 
Two  reasons  are  generally  given: 
first  that  the  older  competition  has 
not  awarded  a  first  prize  for  the  last 
several  go-rounds,  and  second  that 
the  Leventritt,  and  indeed  no  other 
musical  competition,  comes  close 
to  the  Cliburn  in  the  veritable  pleth- 


Mr.  Satz,  a  pianist  himself,  is  president  of  the  New  York  School  of  interior 
Design. 
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ora  of  riches  which  it  showers  on 
Number  One.  There  is  the  $10,000, 
a  Carnegie  Hall  debut,  a  two-year 
tour  of  the  United  States,  both  in 
recital  and  as  soloist  with  some  of 
the  country's  best  orchestras,  a  re- 
cording contract  option  and  cash 
award  from  RCA  Victor,  a  London 
debut,  European,  Far  Eastern  and 
Brazilian  tours,  another  $2,500  and 
an  appearance  with  the  National 
University  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Mexico.  Clearly,  the  faint  of  heart 
need  not  apply. 

Controversy  Grows 

Of  the  seventy-six  contestants,  fif- 
teen made  it  to  the  semi-finals.  To 
those  whose  heads  rolled  into  the 
baskets  during  the  first  week,  the 
atmosphere  must  have  resembled 
that  of  the  Terror,  with  a  jury  of 
thirteen  Madame  LaFarges  knitting 
their  names  into  the  roster  of  the 
doomed.  But  there  was  general 
agreement  that  the  fifteen  chosen 
were  the  best  of  the  lot,  worthy  of 
being  more  closely  examined.  At 
this  stage  a  one-hour  recital,  and 
chamber  music  performances  with 
the  Tokyo  String  Quartet  reduced 
the  field  to  seven  finalists,  and  it 
was  here,  with  the  elimination  of 
several  popular  favorites,  that  con- 
troversy began  to  grow.  Contro- 
versy is  no  stranger  to  competi- 
tions; it  is,  in  fact,  a  common  de- 
nominator. As  usual,  most  of  it 
centered  around  the  distinguished 


panel  of  jurors.  Were  they  as  di- 
vided in  their  opinions  as  rumor 
had  it?  Were  politics  and  personali- 
ties taking  precedence  over  per- 
formance? Was  the  continuous 
round  of  social  events  provided  by 
Fort  Worth's  first  families  clouding 
their  judgment?  One  look  at  the 
names  should  have  been  enough 
to  quiet  the  doubters.  Rudolf  Fir- 
kusny,  Leon  Fleisher,  Alberto  Gi- 
nastera,  Lili  Kraus,  Nikita  Magaloff, 
John  Ogdon,  Leonard  Pennario,  Ni- 
kolai Petrov,  and  Jose  Serebrier 
were  among  them,  a  line-up  so  ob- 
viously blue  ribbon  as  to  be  beyond 
reproach.  As  the  finals  began,  how- 
ever, it  became  clear  that  there 
were  indeed  widely  divergent  opin- 
ions among  the  thirteen,  and  that 
the  awarding  of  a  grand  prize  was 
not  going  to  be  an  easy  matter.  An 
early  indication  was  the  fielding  of 
seven  finalists  rather  than  the  an- 
ticipated six,  as  well  as  the  wide 
variety  of  techniques  and  interpre- 
tive styles  among  those  selected 
for  the  final  round. 

Mozart  Spotlighted 

The  rules  of  the  competition  re- 
quired each  of  the  finalists  to  play 

a  Mozart  concerto  (one  of  two 
specified)  with  the  Texas  Little 
Symphony,  and  another  concerto, 
selected  from  a  list  of  eighteen, 
with  the  Fort  Worth  Symphony.  The 
conductor  of  both  groups,  John 
Giordano,  also  served  as  the  non- 
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voting  chairman  of  the  jury.  The 
two  orchestras  (really  one,  as  the 
first  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  sec- 
ond) had  the  unenviable  task  of 
performing  fourteen  concertos  in 
three  evenings,  with  Mozart's  K.466 
done  three  times,  K.488  four,  and 
the  Prokofiev  Third  three.  Even  with 
better  than  average  orchestral  mu- 
sicians and  a  conductor  with  more 
than  sufficient  technique  to  hold 
his  forces  together,  there  was  the 
inevitable  onset  of  fatigue  as  well 
as  a  continuing  struggle  between 
the  soloists,  who  above  all  wished 
to  project  an  individual  personality 
in  performance,  and  an  orchestra 
with  its  own  fixed  tempos  and  sty- 
listic idiosyncracies.  Requiring  a 
Mozart  concerto  of  all  the  finalists 
was  an  inspired  idea  on  the  part  of 
the  competition  committee.  Pia- 
nists who  dazzled  in  the  second, 
showier  concerto,  often  revealed 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  Mozart 
—a  pedestrian  literalness;  an  af- 
fected, mannered  treatment  of  sim- 
ple, elegant  phrases,  or  a  lack  of 
control  in  tempo  and  rhythm.  There 
were,  in  fact,  only  two  finalists 
who  achieved  a  higher  Mozartian 
level — Ian  Hobson  of  England,  who 
was  awarded  a  disappointing  tie  for 
fifth  place,  and  Steven  De  Groote 
of  South  Africa,  who  eventually 
emerged  as  the  grand  prize  winner. 

De  Groote 

De  Groote,  twenty-four  years  old 


and  a  student  at  Philadelphia's 
Curtis  Institute,  was  a  consistently 
strong  contender,  garnering  in  ad- 
dition a  first  in  best  performance 
of  the  commissioned  work,  Samuel 
Barber's  Ballade,  and  sharing  the 
award  of  best  performance  in  the 
chamber  music  category.  His  Mo- 
zart was  poised,  balanced;  his  Pro- 
kofiev Third  a  technical  tour  de 
force  displaying  as  well  an  impres- 
sive structural  awareness.  The  ju- 
rors, audiences,  and  local  critics 
obviously  liked  him,  and  if  a  ran- 
dom poll  had  been  taken  among 
the  participants  and  observers  it 
is  possible  his  name  would  have 
topped  the  others  even  before  the 
official  announcement.  There  was, 
nonetheless,  a  lingering  air  of  un- 
certainty about  the  award.  Was  De 
Groote,  a  tall  quiet  fellow  with  an 
almost  scholarly  manner,  suffi- 
ciently broad  in  his  talents  to  cope 
with  the  ready-made  career  of  the 
grand  prize  winner?  Was  his  Pro- 
kofiev even  in  the  same  league  as 
that  of  second  prize  winner  Alex- 
ander Toradze,  the  twenty-five- 
year-old  Russian  who  had  electri- 
fied the  audience  the  night  before 
with  his  performance  of  the  same 
work?  How  much  more  technical 
and  artistic  maturity  did  De  Groote 
display  than  Jeffrey  Swann  of 
Texas,  who  took  third  place,  who 
had  excelled  in  the  semifinals,  and 
who  in  his  stunning  performance  of 
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the  Tchaikovsky  First  had  revital- 
ized that  battered  war  horse? 

These  questions,  and  others 
equally  pointed,  led  some  observ- 
ers to  conclude  that  a  grand  prize 
had  been  awarded  by  the  jurors  in 
spite  of  themselves — that  without 
the  expressed  hopes  of  the  Cliburn 
organizers  that  there  be  a  first,  and 
the  negative  impression  given  by 
the  Leventritt's  reluctance  to  name 
a  top  winner,  the  jurors  might  have 
contented  themselves  with  a  num- 
ber two,  perhaps  even  in  a  two-  or 
three-way  tie.  Second  prize  in  the 
Cliburn  Competition  is,  after  all,  a 
plum  in  itself,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  $6,000  and  an  extensive  recital 
tour.  But  a  Number  One  was,  of 
course,  finally  designated,  with  the 
fullness  of  its  magnitude  falling 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  Steven 
De  Groote. 

It  was  just  this  magnitude  that  led 
De  Groote  and  several  other  final- 


ists to  participate  in  the  first  place. 
"I  hope  the  Cliburn  doesn't  give 
still  more  next  time,"  he  said  al- 
most plaintively.  "It's  too  big, 
but  oh  so  tempting"  was  Jeffrey 
Swann's  comment.  "Martha  (Mrs. 
Elton  Hyder,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
event  and  its  prime  mover)  de- 
serves our  awe  and  admiration  in 
developing  things  to  the  degree  she 
has,  but  it  may  all  be  a  bit  too 
much,"  was  yet  another  observa- 
tion. In  his  remarks  at  the  awards 
ceremony,  conductor  John  Gior- 
dano suggested  that  only  in  Fort 
Worth  could  a  piano  competition 
so  well  organized,  so  bountiful,  and 
with  such  generous  hospitality  be 
mounted.  Given  the  extent  of  com- 
munity involvement  and  the  un- 
flagging energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
everyone  concerned — not  to  men- 
tion the  reputed  total  cost  of  the 
event  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars — he  just  may  be  right. 
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History  of  the  Violin  Scordatura 


By  Ronald  Tarvin,  American  String  Teacher,  Summer  1977 


Scordatura  refers  to  the  mistun- 
ing  of  a  string  instrument  to  some 
standard  other  than  that  which  is 
commoniy  used.  This  technique 
reached  its  zenith  during  the  late 
eighteenth  century  and  has  been 
used  at  various  times  by  both  vio- 
linist-composers such  as  Biber,  Vi- 
valdi, Tartini,  Nardini,  Mozart,  and 
Paganini  and  others  such  as  Bach, 
Schumann,  Saint-Saens,  Mahler, 
and  Stravinsky.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  the  use  of  scordatura: 

1.  To  make  difficult  passages 
easier  to  play  by  a  new  tuning 
which  enables  the  use  of  simpler 
left-hand  fingerings. 

2.  To  extend  the  range  of  the  in- 
strument. Various  composers  have 
called  for  tuning  the  lowest  string 
downward  *as  much  as  a  perfect 
fourth.  In  compositions  for  one 
string  such  as  those  of  Paganini, 
the  upper  range  was  extended  by 
tuning  the  string  up  a  minor  third. 

3.  To  increase  the  sonority  in  a 
particular  key.  By  tuning  the  violin 
to  the  most  important  pitches  of  a 


key,  the  resulting  use  of  open 
strings  and  their  sympathetic  vibra- 
tions on  stopped  notes  improves 
the  sonority. 

4.  To  produce  unusual  tone  col- 
ors by  varying  the  timbre.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  more  the  tuning  dif- 
fers from  the  normal  tuning,  the 
less  a  violin  sounds  like  a  violin. 
With  some  tunings  it  takes  on  an 
almost  organ-like  quality;  others 
are  obvious  imitations  of  the  lute, 
viola  d'amore,  or  even  the  trumpet. 

5.  To  produce  multiple  stops 
and  open  harmonics  which  would 
otherwise  be  impossible. 

Scordatura  tuning  is  normally  in- 
dicated on  a  staff  at  the  beginning 
of  the  composition.  There  are  two 
methods  of  notation.  The  first  is 
notation  of  the  actual  sounding 
pitches,  with  the  problems  of  fin- 
gering left  for  the  performer  to 
solve.  The  second  is  the  tablature 
or  hand-grip  notation  in  which 
notes  are  used  to  indicate  the  fin- 
ger placement  on  specific  strings 
rather  than  pitches.  For  example, 
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the  written  pitch  e,  a  major  third 
above  middle  c,  would  always  indi- 
cate the  use  of  the  first  finger  on 
the  D  string  regardless  of  the  pitch 
to  which  the  string  is  actually 
tuned.  The  key  signature  in  such  a 
composition  often  contains  both 
sharps  and  flats  placed  on  the  lines 
and  spaces  according  to  the  left- 
hand  fingering  requirements  and 
not  according  to  the  sounding 
pitches  desired.  This  results  in 
many  unusual  key  signatures 
which  might  more  properly  be 
cailed  "fingering  signatures." 

Seventeenth  Century 

The  earliest  known  example  of 
scordatura  for  the  violin  is  in  the 
Sonata,  Op.  8,  No.  2  of  1629  by 
Biagio  Marini.  During  a  seven- 
measure  rest,  the  E  string  is  tuned 
down  to  c  making  it  possible  to  play 
rapid  sixteenth-note  double  stops 
in  thirds  simply  by  placing  each 
finger  on  the  two  upper  strings  at 
once.  At  the  completion  of  the  pas- 
sage, the  violinist  has  six  measures 
in  which  to  retune  the  string — a 
risky  procedure  which  was  rarely 
used. 

The  most  important  composer  of 
scordatura  music  was  Heinrich 
Franz  Biber  whose  scordatura 
works  are  found  in  three  sets  of 
compositions:  Sixteen  Mystery  So- 
natas (1681),  Eight  Sonatas  for  Vio- 
lin and  Bass  (1681),  and  Harmonia 
Artificiosa-Ariosa  (n.d.K  The  best 


known  of  these  are  the  Mystery  So- 
natas, so  named  because  in  the 
manuscript  each  sonata  is  preced- 
ed by  a  small  copperplate  engrav- 
ing that  depicts  one  of  the  Mys- 
teries of  the  Rosary.  Each  sonata 
uses  a  different  scordatura,  except 
the  first  and  last,  which  use  the 
norma!  tuning.  Biber  used  these 
unusual  tunings  for  passages  which 
cannot  be  played  in  the  normal 
manner  and  for  special  effects.  A 
good  example  is  the  Twelfth  So- 
nata which  is  called  the  Ascension 
Sonata  because  the  engraving  de- 
picts the  ascension  of  Christ.  The 
scordatura  is  unique  in  that  it 
forms  a  C  major  chord  and  is  one 
of  the  most  distant  from  the  normal 
tuning.  This  causes  the  violin  to 
lose  much  of  its  characteristic 
sound.  The  Sonata  begins  with 
an  Intrada  containing  ascending 
scales  suggesting  the  ascension 
and  is  set  in  C  major  which  had  a 
festive  connotation  in  the  Baroque 
era.  This  is  followed  by  an  Aria  Tu- 
bicinum  or  Trumpet  Aria  in  which 
the  violin  by  virtue  of  its  special 
tuning,  imitates  the  sound  of  trum- 
pet fanfares. 

Eighteenth  Century 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  scor- 
datura was  used  less  in  Germany 
but  more  in  France  and  Italy.  Mo- 
zart, however,  used  scordatura  for 
the  solo  viola  part  in  his  Sinfonia 
Concertante,  K.364.  While  this  com- 
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position  is  in  E-flat  major,  the  solo 
viola  part  is  notated  in  D  major  and 
each  string  must  be  tuned  up  a 
half-step.  Thus,  by  playing  the  writ- 
ten fingerings  in  D  major,  the  viola 
will  sound  in  E-flat.  This  has  a  two- 
fold purpose:  Fingerings  in  D  major 
are  easier,  and  the  viola  has  more 
resonance  and  brilliance  because 
of  its  higher  tuning.  Another  con- 
certo with  the  same  tuning  is  the 
Adelaide  Concerto  for  Violin,  K. 
Anh.  294a. 

In  France,  Michel  Corrette's 
Ecole  d'Orphee  of  1738  is  the  first 
method  book  to  describe  scorda- 
tura.  It  suggests  that  the  violin  may 
be  tuned  so  as  to  provide  its  own 
bass  by  lowering  the  G  string  and 
is  illustrated  by  four  tunings  and 
representative  passages  from  Cor- 
rette's own  Concerto  for  Violin 
Solo. 

Antonio  Vivaldi  used  unusual 
tunings  in  four  violin  concertos. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is 
Opus  20,  No.  2,  in  which  both  the 
first  and  second  violins  of  the  or- 
chestra as  well  as  the  solo  violin 
are  tuned  scordatura.  The  parts  are 
written  in  tablature  notation.  In  the 
first  solo,  however,  the  violinist  is 
required  to  play  a  sequential  string 
crossing  passage  which  moves 
back  and  forth  between  first  and 
third  positions.  Since  tablature  no- 
tation  made  no  allowances  for  po- 
I  sitions  other  than  first,  at  this  point 
Vivaldi  was  forced  to  write  the  ac- 


tual sounding  pitches  and  to  use 
arabic  numerals  to  clarify  the  fin- 
gerings and  positions  required.  If 
the  performer  neglects  to  use  Vi- 
valdi's fingerings,  the  passage  will 
not  work  as  the  wrong  pitches  will 
be  produced.  Later  in  the  move- 
ment, Vivaldi  used  the  D  string 
tuned  to  e  to  produce  a  pedal  point 
which  is  reiterated  on  each  beat 
while  above  it  is  a  series  of  broken 
chords  reaching  as  high  as  seventh 
position.  The  pedal  note  would  be 
impossible  to  play  without  the  scor- 
datura tuning. 

Most  of  the  information  about  the 
tunings  of  the  eighteenth  century 
comes  from  L'Art  du  Violon  by 
Pierre  Baillot,  which  contains  a 
chart-like  description  of  the  advan- 
tages of  various  tunings  and  gives 
several  examples  including  two  of 
Bai  I  lot's  own  etudes  which  are  ex- 
tremely rare  examples  of  changing 
the  tuning  while  playing  as  opposed 
to  tuning  during  a  rest.1  The  second 
etude  is  the  more  extreme.  After 
reaching  the  open  G  string,  the 
player  tunes  down  in  half  and  quar- 
ter note  rhythms  by  half  steps  until 
he  reaches  d  which  then  becomes 
a  pedal  point  until  the  end  of  the 
etude.  The  process  of  tuning  while 
playing  is  extremely  difficult  and 
was  probably  not  very  successful. 
Mercifully,  the  technique  seems  to 
have  died  with  Baillot 

Another  rare  example  is  Nardini's 
Sonata  Enigmatique  for  unaccom- 
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panied  violin.2  The  tuning  is  one  of 
the  more  extreme  and  was  intended 
to  enable  the  violin  to  produce  its 
own  bass.  The  notation  is  also 
unique  in  that  it  is  written  on  a 
grand  staff  which  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  an  accompanied  work.  The 
bass  clef  part,  however,  is  actually 
played  an  octave  higher  and  thus 
sounds  more  traditional  than  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye.  This  sonata  has 
three  movements  in  the  same  key. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  scordatura — only  the  most  sim- 
ple modulations  are  possible,  and 
therefore,  key  contrast  is  lacking. 

A  most  unusual  work  is  the  Quar- 
tetfor  Three  Violins  and  Cello  attrib- 
uted to  Benjamin  Franklin  which 
makes  an  original  but  rather  ele- 
mentary use  of  scordatura:  each  of 
the  instruments  is  tuned  to  a  differ- 
ent set  of  pitches  so  the  entire  piece 
can  be  played  on  the  open  strings 
without  ever  using  a  left-hand  fin- 
gering.3 

Nineteenth  Century 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  scorda- 
tura generally  became  obsolete  in 
the  nineteenth  century: 

1.  As  music  became  more  com- 
plex the  problems  of  the  tabiature 
notation  increased. 

2.  The  more  radical  tunings 
changed  the  sound  of  the  violin  too 
much.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  basic  premise  of  classicism  was 


to  maintain  a  natural  quality  in  all 
things,  and  the  extreme  scordaturas 
of  Biber  and  others  were  probably 
rejected  as  being  unnatural  and 
barbaric  when  the  classical  style 
became  the  dominant  force  in  mu- 
sic after  about  1750. 

3.  The  advancing  technique  of 
the  left  hand  made  scordatura  un- 
necessary for  facility. 

4.  Since  there  were  extreme  in- 
tonation problems  in  that  the  nor- 
mal perfect  fifth  relationship  of  the 
strings  was  disrupted,  composers 
probably  found  these  tunings  to  be 
of  less  and  less  interest. 

The  one  great  exponent  of  scor- 
datura in  the  nineteenth  century 
was  Paganini  who  used  mis-tunings 
in  two  ways.  The  first  is  in  his  com- 
positions for  the  G  string  alone 
where  the  string  is  tuned  up  usually 
to  b-flat  giving  it  a  higher  range  and 
more  brilliance.  The  second  is  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Mozart.  All 
four  strings  are  tuned  up  in  perfect 
fifths  to  a  higher  key.  Compositions 
using  this  technique  are  the  Con- 
certo No.  1  in  E-flat  Major,  Op.  6 
(original  version),  Le  Streghe,  I  Pal- 
piti,  Carnaval  of  Venice,  and  Varia- 
tions on  Non  piu  Mesta.  Vladimir 
Kmoch  has  pointed  out  two  special 
results  from  these  tunings:4 

1.  The  solo  violin  had  a  more  bril- 
liant and  harder  tone  than  the  or- 
chestral violins. 
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2.  The  difference  in  tone  quality 
was  enhanced  by  the  instrumenta- 
tion which  contrasted  the  solo  vio- 
lin in  keys  influenced  by  the  open 
strings  and  harmonics  possible  in 
D  major  against  the  more  sombre 
accompaniment  keys  of  E-flat  and 
B-flat  major. 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
Paganini's  specific  scordatura  tech- 
niques, the  reader  is  referred  to 
Guhr.s 

There  are  a  few  other  examples 
of  relatively  simple  scordatura  in 
this  century:  Schumann's  Piano 
Quartet,  Op.  47,  Reinecke's  Second 
Violin  Concerto,  Op.  141,  Mahler's 
Fourth  Symphony  in  G  Major,  and 
Saint-Saens'  Danse  Macabre,  Op. 
40. 

Twentieth  Century 

Scordatura  has  rarely  been  used  by 
major  twentieth  century  compos- 
ers. In  the  Firebird  Suite,  Stravinsky 
called  for  the  first  violins  to  tune 
the  F.  string  down  to  d  for  their 


opening  passage  to  produce  a  glis- 
sando  of  open  harmonics.  This  is 
rarely  done  in  performance  since 
the  passage  can  be  played  an  oc- 
tave lower  on  the  D  string  with 
much  the  same  effect.  There  are 
two  transcriptions  by  Joseph  Szi- 
geti  of  short  Russian  works:  Kha- 
chaturian's  Chante  Poeme  and 
Gnessin's  Spielmannslied  (Song  of 
the  Wandering  Knight  Op.  34),  but 
neither  makes  particularly  inter- 
esting use  of  the  scordatura  ef- 
fect. Kodaly  has  written  a  Sonata 
for  Solo  Cello,  Op.  8  in  which  the  C 
and  G  strings  are  lowered  a  half- 
step.  This  piece  is  more  effective 
because  of  the  considerable  use  of 
multiple-stopped  chords.  If  scorda- 
tura should  be  revived  in  the  future, 
perhaps  it  will  be  the  group  of  new 
music  composers  since  World  War 
II  who,  in  their  search  for  new 
sound  effects  and  sonorities,  will 
re-explore  the  many  tonal  possibili- 
ties resulting  from  these  unusual 
tunings. 


NOTES 
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Sound 


By  Norman  Eisenberg,  Washington  Post,  January  8,  1978 


Among  the  new  product  offerings 
are  some  items  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest.  For  one,  AR  has  brought 
out  a  new  version  of  its  manual 
turntable  (the  original  model  was 
introduced  about  15  years  ago).  The 
latest  one,  model  77XB,  is  a  gen- 
erally improved  version  in  which 
anti-skating  adjustment  is  still,  as 
in  former  models,  eschewed. 

Catering  to  the  new  interest  in 
different  tape  formulations,  Aiwa 
has  a  cassette  recorder — model 
AD-6800 — that  measures  bias  re- 
quirements for  any  tape.  Then,  by 
using  the  deck's  VU  meters,  the 
owner  can  fine-adjust  the  bias  on 
any  of  three  separate  knobs  for  low- 
noise,  ferrichrome,  or  chromium- 
dioxide.  Also  unusual  here  are  the 
VU  meters  themselves  which  have 
two  pointers — one  for  average,  the 
other  for  peak  signal  levels. 

Dual  is  back  with  its  automatic- 
reverse  cassette  deck.  The  new 
model  939  will  play  in  both  direc- 
tions automatically;  it  wili  also  re- 
cord in  both  directions  without  the 
need  to  flip  the  cassette.  Instead  of 


meters,  the  Dual  939  uses  a  series 
of  LED  indicators  for  each  channel 
which  can  be  switched  to  show  nor- 
mal VU  or  peak-level  values. 

Garrard  has  its  own  version  of  an 
electronic  device  to  stop  the  pops, 
clicks,  and  scratches  on  records. 
Called  the  "Music  Recovery  Mod- 
ule" it  is  designed  to  be  patched 
into  a  playback  system  where  it 
will  detect  and  suppress  noise  im- 
pulses. 

A  whole  new,  full  line  of  compo- 
nents has  been  launched  by  Philips. 
Included  are  separate  preamp, 
power  amp,  tuner,  four  turntables, 
and  three  speaker  systems.  The 
power  amp  is  rated  to  deliver  up  to 
210  watts  per  channel. 

Dahlquist,  the  firm  that  intro- 
duced its  screenlike  speaker  system 
some  time  ago,  is  now  offering  an 
add-on  system  for  bass  reinforce- 
ment. The  system  uses  a  woofer 
housed  in  its  own  cabinet  (model 
DQ-IW)  which  may  be  driven  by  a 
separate  power  amplifier  via  an 
electronic  crossover  (model  DQ- 
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LPI)  or  matrixed  without  an  addi- 
tional amplifier  through  a  passive 
crossover  (model  DQ  MX!).  The  new 
bass  system  is  said  to  be  usable 
with  Dahlquist'sown  DQ-10  speaker 
system  as  well  as  others. 

Dick  Shahinian,  for  years  a 
speaker  designer  for  various  com- 
panies, has  finally  stepped  out  on 
his  own.  The  first  product  from  the 
new  company  of  Shahinian  Acous- 
tics Ltd.  is  the  "Obelisk,"  which 
uses  a  passive  radiator  for  bass  en- 
hancement and  three  tweeters  for 
wide-angle  dispersion.  In  this 
prismlike  system,  there  are  no  in- 
ternal parallel  surfaces.  Rectangu- 
lar-shaped speaker  boxes  are,  says 
Shahinian,  "a  travesty  of  known  ac- 
cepted acoustic  principles." 

Sharp  Electronics  has  introduced 
a  broad  line  of  Optomica  brand 
components,  including  cassette  re- 
corders that  locate  specific  sec- 
tions on  ajecorded  tape.  Top  of  the 


line  here  is  the  three-head  RT-3535 
Mark  II. 

Nakamichi  has  updated  its  1000 
and  700  cassette  recorders  while 
also  bringing  out  lower-cost  models 
including  the  new  compact  models 
350  and  250— the  latter  being  a 
playback-only  deck  for  use  any- 
where, including  in  vehicles.  For  se- 
rious audiophiles  and  "semi  pros" 
Nakamichi  is  expanding  its  Black 
Box  series  to  include  such  devices 
as  a  line  amplifier,  microphone 
mixer,  bridging  adaptor,  and  so  on. 

Two  new  names  on  the  hi-fi  scene 
are  Emanation  and  Controphase, 
both  speaker  manufacturers.  The 
former  line  includes  six  speaker 
systems  of  varying  configurations 
and  capability.  The  Controphase 
series  includes  three  models  of 
bi-modular  modular  design — the 
tweeter  section  is  physically  sepa- 
rated from  the  acoustic-suspension 
woofer  cabinet  for  optimum  place- 
ment in  a  room. 
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Tenth  Annual  High  Fidelity 
International  Record  Critics  Awards 

High  Fidelity,  December  1977 

First-Prize  Category 

Mahler 

SYMPHONY  no.  9.  Carlo  Maria  Giulini.  Deutsche  Grammophon  2707  097, 
2  records 

Shostakovich 

THE  NOSE.  Moscow  Chamber  Opera,  Gennady  Rozhdestvensky.  Melo- 
diya/Eurodisc  89  502  XFR,  2  records  (not  issued  in  the  U.S.) 

Von  Stade,  Frederica 
FRENCH  OPERA  ARIAS.  John  Pritchard.  Columbia  M  34206 

Koussevitzky  International  Recording  Award 

Berio 

CONCERTO  FOR  TWO  PIANOS.  Bruno  Canino,  Antonio  Ballista,  Luciano 
Berio.  RCA  Red  Seal  ARL  1-1674 

Special  Citation 

Mompou 

COMPLETE  PIANO  MUSIC.  Federico  Mompou.  Ensayo  AL  5555/1,  5  rec- 
ords (not  issued  in  the  U.S.) 

Other  Nominees 

Bartok 

BLUEBEARD'S  CASTLE.  Tatiana  Troyanos,  Siegmund  Nimsgern,  Pierre 
Boulez.  Columbia  M  34217 

Beethoven 

PIANO  CONCERTO  no.  4.  Maurizio  Pollini,  Karl  Bohm.  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon 2530  791 
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PIANO  SONATAS  nos.  27-32.  Alfred  Brendel.  Philips  6747  312,  3  records 
(issued  in  the  U.S.  on  single  discs  only) 

SYMPHONY  no.  7.  Carlos  Kleiber.  Deutsche  Grammophon  2530  706 
Bizet 

CARMEN.  Tatiana  Troyanos,  Placido  Domingo,  Kiri  Te  Kanawa,  Jose  van 
Dam,  Georg  Solti.  London  OSA  13115,  3  records 

Bloch 

SCHELOMO.  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Leonard  Bernstein.  Angei  S  37256 
Charpentier 

LOUISE.  Ileana  Cotrubas,  Placido  Domingo,  Georges  Pretre.  Columbia 
M3  34207,  3  records 

DOCUMENTS  OF  ANCIENT  ROMANIAN  VOCAL  MUSIC 
Madrigal  Choir,  Marin  Constantin.  Electrecord  STM  ECE  01277  (not  is- 
sued in  the  U.S.) 

Elgar 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO.  Pinchas  Zukerman,  Daniel  Barenboim.  Columbia 
M  34517 

Fa  I  la 

THREE-CORNERED  HAT  and  HARPSICHORD  CONCERTO.  Jan  DeGae- 
tani,  Igor  Kipnis,  Pierre  Boulez.  Columbia  M  33970 

Galuppi 

PIANO  SONATAS.  Marian  Migdal.  EMI  1C  057  30718  (not  issued  in  the 
U.S.) 

Haydn 

LA  FEDELTA  PREMIATA.  Ileana  Cotrubas,  Frederica  von  Stade,  Luigi 
Alva,  Antal  Dorati.  Philips  6707  028,  4  records 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  RENAISSANCE 
Early  Music  Consort  of  London,  David  Munrow.  Angel  SBZ  3810,  2  records 
with  book 
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Ives 

SONGS.  Jan  DeGaetani,  Gilbert  Kalish.  Nonesuch  H  71325 
Jacobs,  Paul 

PIANO  ETUDES  (by  Stravinsky,  Bartok,  Busoni,  Messiaen).  Nonesuch  H 
71334 

Liszt 

PIANO  CONCERTOS  nos.  1,  2.  Lazar  Berman,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini. 
Deutsche  Grammophon  2530  770 

Mahler 

DAS  LIED  VON  DER  ERDE.  Janet  Baker,  James  King,  Bernard  Haitink. 
Philips  6500  831 

SYMPHONY  no.  3.  Marilyn  Home,  James  Levine.  RCA  Red  Seal  ARL 
2-1757,  2  records 

Messiaen 

QUARTET  FOR  THE  END  OF  TIME.  Tashi.  RCA  Red  Seal  ARL  1-1567 
Mozart 

PIANO  CONCERTOS  nos.  19,  23.  Maurizio  Pollini,  Karl  Bohm.  Deutsche 
Grammophon  2530  716 

Puccini 

TOSCA.  Montserrat  Caballe,  Jose  Carreras,  Ingvar  Wixell,  Colin  Davis. 
Philips  6700  108,  2  records 

Strauss,  R. 

HORN  CONCERTOS.  Peter  Damm,  Rudolf  Kempe.  Angel  S  37004 
Verdi 

MACBETH.  Shirley  Verrett,  Piero  Capuccilli,  Claudio  Abbado.  Deutsche 
Grammophon  2709  062,  3  records 

Von  Stade,  Frederica 
MOZART  AND  ROSSINI  ARIAS.  Edo  de  Waart.  Philips  9500  098 
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Wagner 

DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG.  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau,  Cata- 
rina  Ligendza,  Placido  Domingo,  Eugen  Jochum.  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon  2713  Oil,  5  records 

DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NURNBERG.  Norman  Bailey,  Hannelore 
Bode,  Rene  Kollo,  Georg  Solti.  London  OSA  1512,  5  records 

Weber-Mahler 

DIE  DREI  PINTOS.  Lucia  Popp,  Werner  Hollweg,  Kurt  Moll,  Gary  Bertini. 
RCA  Red  Seal  PRL  3-9063,  3  records 

Weill 

VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  WORKS.  London  Sinfonietta,  David  Ather- 
ton.  Deutsche  Grammophon  2709  064,  3  records 


Best  of  Pop  and  Jazz 

Selected  by  High  Fidelity 
September  1976-September  1977 

Pop 

Bonoff,  Karla 
Columbia  PC  34672 

Cale,  John 
GUTS.  Island  ILPS  9459 

Fleetwood  Mac 
RUMORS.  Warner  Brothers  BSK  3010 

Foreigner 
Atlantic  SD  18215 

Gabriel,  Peter 
ATCO  SD  36-147 
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Harris,  Emmylou 
LUXURY  LINER.  Warner  Brothers  BS  2998 

Jeffreys,  Garland 
GHOST  WRITER.  A&M  SP  4629 

Lewis,  Jerry  Lee 
COUNTRY  CLASS.  Mercury  SRM  1-1109 

Lynn,  Loretta 
I  REMEMBER  PATSY.  MCA  2265 

Mitchell,  Joni 
HEJIRA.  Asylum  7E  1087 

Staton,  Candi 

MUSIC  SPEAKS  LOUDER  THAN  WORDS.  Warner  Brothers  BS  3040 

Steely  Dan 
AJA.  ABC  AB  1006 

Television 
MARQUIS  MOON.  Elektra  7E  1098 

Wings 

WINGS  OVER  AMERICA.  Capitol  SWCO  11593 

Wonder,  Stevie 
SONGS  IN  THE  KEY  OF  LIFE.  Tamla  T  13  340C2 

Young,  Neil 

AMERICAN  STARS  'N'  BARS.  Reprise  MSK  2261 
Jazz 

Count  Basie  and  His  Orchestra 
PRIME  TIME.  Pablo  2310  797 

Davis,  Miles 
WATER  BABIES.  Columbia  PC  34396 
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Ellington,  Duke 
THE  INTIMATE  ELLINGTON.  Pablo  2310  787 

Frishberg,  Dave 
GETTING  SOME  FUN  OUT  OF  LIFE.  Concord  Jazz  37 

Gerry  Mulligan's  New  Sextet 
IDOL  GOSSIP.  Chiaroscuro  155 

Hope,  Elmo 
LAST  SESSIONS.  Inner  City  1018 

Jarrett,  Keith 
STAIRCASE.  ECM  2-1090 

Mingus,  Charles 
THREE  OR  FOUR  SHADES  OF  BLUE.  Atlantic  SD  1700 

Weather  Report 
HEAVY  WEATHER.  Columbia  PC  34418 

Wildflowers  Four 
THE  NEW  YORK  LOFT  JAZZ  SESSIONS.  Douglas  NBLP  7048 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New  Album 

By  Biind  Gospel  Singer 

Reborn  Records  announces  the  release  of  Spiritual  Eyes,  a  new  album  by 
blind  gospel  singer  Julia  Doyle  Bess.  The  album  contains  ten  examples  of 
up-tempo,  straight-ahead  gospel  shouts,  slower  preaching  numbers,  para- 
bles, and  cal!-and-response  offerings,  and  is  bound  to  attract  wide  attention 
in  gospe!  circles. 

Julia  Doyle  Bess,  born  and  raised  in  New  Orleans,  began  her  gospel 
career  at  age  ten  in  her  hometown  church.  By  the  time  she  was  a  teenager, 
she  had  toured  with  the  Gayie  Jubilee  Singers.  She  has  since  appeared  at 
gospe!  festivals  in  such  cities  as  Detroit,  Chicago,  Memphis,  New  York,  and 

her  hometown. 

Her  New  York  appearances  have  included  Carnegie  Hall,  Town  Hall, 
Madison  Square  Garden  (with  the  James  Cleveland  Gospel  Convention), 
and  the  world-famous  Apollo  Theatre  in  Harlem,  where  she  appeared  with 
the  Harmonizing  Four,  the  Gospel  Harmonettes,  the  Blind  Boys  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Davis  Singers,  and  Tommy  Ellison. 

A  highlight  of  her  career  was  singing  at  the  funeral  of  her  friend  and 
mentor,  gospel-great  Mahalia  Jackson. 

in  1976  Miss  Bess  created  a  sensation  at  the  gospel  segment  of  the  New- 
port Jazz  Festival  in  New  York  City  and  was  widely  acclaimed  as  a  great  tra- 
ditional gospel  artist. 

At  present  she  calls  New  York  city  home  and  is  an  active  member  of  the 
New  York  Baptist  Church. 
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NEW  MUSIC  MATERIALS 


The  following  works  are  available  on  loan  from  the  Music  Section,  Division 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20542. 

Press  braille  and  recorded  materials  may  also  be  purchased  from  their 
respective  producers.  Large-print  scores  are  available  on  loan  only.  These 
listings  show,  where  possible,  composer,  title,  print  publisher,  producer, 
and  Music  Section  catalog  number. 

Materials  in  the  music  collection  are  available  on  two-month  loan,  renew- 
able upon  request. 


ABBREVIATIONS  OF  SOURCES 

HC      Handcopied  braille,  available  only  on  loan  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress 

IMP     Instant  Music  Partners,  4903  Battery  Ln.  No.  3,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014 

RNIB    Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  St., 
London,  WIN  6AA,  England 


BRAILLE 

BOOKS 

THEORGAN:  ITS  EVOLUTION,  PRINCIPLESOFCONSTRUCTION,  AND  USE, 
4th  ed.,  by  W.  Sumner;  St.  Martin's  Press;  HC;  BRM  24866 

Comprehensive  history  of  the  development  of  the  pipe-organ  from 
ancient  times  through  Bach  to  the  present  century,  with  chapters  devoted 
to  organs  in  America,  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  Acoustical,  mechani- 
cal, and  electrical  principles  are  discussed  and  related  to  tona!  design  and 
quality.  Includes  extensive  list  of  organ  specifications. 
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LIBRETTOS 


Britten,  B. 

PETER  GRIMES;  Boosey  &  Hawkes;  HC;  BRM  24865 
SCORES 

Choruses — Sacred 

Minor,  G. 

BRINGING  IN  THE  SHEAVES;  SATB  with  piano;  Shawnee;  HC;  BRM  24871 

Newbury,  K. 

A  GREAT  AND  MIGHTY  WONDER;  SATB  with  piano;  Flammer;  HC;  BRM 
24869 

Wagner,  Roger,  arr. 
GO  DOWN  MOSES;  SATB;  Gould;  HC;  BRM  24868 

Choruses— Secular 

Elgar,  E. 

THE  DANCE  from  THE  BAVARIAN  HIGHLANDS;  SATB  with  accompani- 
ment; Williams;  RNIB;  BRM  24827 

Ireland,  J. 

EVENING  SONG;  two  treble  voices;  Novello;  RNIB;  BRM  24831 

Sullivan,  A. 

THE  LONG  DAY  CLOSES;  SATB  with  piano;  Boosey;  RNIB;  BRM  24833 
Organ 

Pachelbel,  J. 

VATER  UNSER  IM  HIMMELREICH;  Peters;  RNIB;  BRM  24855 

Reger,  M. 

PASTORALE  IN  F;  Peters;  RNIB;  BRM  24860 
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Schumann,  R. 

FUGUE  no.  5  IN  F  ON  THE  NAME  "BACH";  Novello;  RNIB;  BRM  24863 
Stanley,  J. 

VOLUNTARY  IN  G  MINOR;  Novello;  RNIB;  BRM  24828 
Suttle,  E. 

WEDDING  MARCH;  Novello;  RNIB;  BRM  24849 
Vierne,  L. 

SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR  op.  14;  final  movement;  United  Music;  RNIB; 
BRM  24847 

Whitlock,  P. 

PLYMOUTH  SUITE;  Oxford;  RNIB;  BRM  24844 

Piano 

Alford,  K. 

COLONEL  BOGEY  MARCH;  Hawkes;  RNIB;  BRM  24830 
Boccherini,  L. 

QUINTET,  G.  275,  E  MAJOR;  Minuet;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM  24861 

Couperin,  F. 
LE  PETIT  RIEN;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM  24851 

Dvorak,  A. 

SCOTTISH  DANCES;  Schott;  RNIB;  BRM  24856 
Faith,  P. 

SWEDISH  RHAPSODY;  Campbell,  Connelly  and  Co.;  RNIB;  BRM  24864 
Foster,  I. 

SPRING  FANCIES;  Banks;  RNIB;  BRM  24850 
Henselt,  A. 

SI  OISEAU  J'ETAIS;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM  24826 
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Khachaturian,  A. 
SABRE  DANCE;  Boosey  &  Hawkes;  RNIB;  BRM  24842 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  F. 
ANDANTE  CANTABILE:  No.  1  of  TWO  MUSICAL  SKETCHES;  Augener; 
RNIB;  BRM  24843 

Rachmaninoff,  S. 

PRELUDE  IN  B  MAJOR  op.  32,  no.  11;  Boosey  &  Hawkes;  RNIB;  BRM 
24858 

Rowley,  A. 

OUTWARD  BOUND;  Winthrop  Rogers;  RNIB;  BRM  24862 
Schubert,  F. 

IMPROMPTU  op.  90,  no.  1;  Henle;  HC;  BRM  24840 

Theodorakis,  M. 
PIANO  CONCERTO;  Phillipe  Nakas;  HC;  BRM  24870 

Popular  Music 

ANGELO  by  T.  Hiller,  L.  Sheriden,  and  M.  Lee;  RNIB;  BRM  24838 

I  FEEL  LOVE  by  D.  Summer,  G.  Moroder,  and  P.  Bellotte;  RNIB;  BRM  24837 

THE  JOAN  BAEZ  SONG  BOOK  by  J.  Baez;  HC;  BRM  24841 

MA  BAKER  by  F.  Farian,  Reyam,  and  F.  Jay;  RNIB;  BRM  24839 

NIGHTS  ON  BROADWAY  by  B.  Gibb,  R.  Gibb,  and  M.  Gibb;  RNIB;  BRM 
24836 

WAY  DOWN  by  L.  Martine,  Jr.;  RNIB;  BRM  24834 

YOU  GOT  WHAT  IT  TAKES  by  B.  Gordy,  Jr.,  G.  Gordy,  and  R.  Davis;  RNIB; 
BRM  24835 
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Vocal 

Bach,  J.  S. 

ET  IN  SPIRITUM  SANCTUM  from  MASS  IN  B  MINOR;  bass  air;  Novello; 
RNIB;  BRM  24857 

Brahms,  J. 

WIE  BIST  DU,  MEINE  KONIGIN;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM  24852 
Dvorak,  A. 

GARBED  IN  FLOWING  LINEN;  Lengnick;  RNIB;  BRM  24846 
Handel,  G. 

ARM,  ARM,  YE  BRAVE  from  JUDAS  MACCABAEUS;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM 
24832 

SPRING  from  OTHO;  Curwen;  RNIB;  BRM  24859 
Lehar,  F. 

YOU  ARE  MY  HEART'S  DELIGHT  from  THE  LAND  OF  SMILES;  Chap- 
pell;  RNIB;  BRM  24829 

Mahler,  G. 

WUNDERHORN  SONGS;  Schirmer;  HC;  BRM  24867 
Moeran,  E, 

THE  JOLLY  CARTER;  Oxford;  RNIB;  BRM  24845 
Mozart,  W. 

NON  TEMER,  AMATO  BENE;  Schirmer;  MNIB;  BRM  24794 
Scarlatti,  A. 

THE  VIOLET;  International;  RNIB;  BRM  24853 

Strauss,  R. 
MORGEN!;  Universal;  RNIB;  BRM  24848 

Vaughan  Williams,  R. 
IN  THE  SPRING;  Oxford;  RNIB;  BRM  24854 
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LARGE  PRINT 

SCORES 
Vocal 

CHRISTMAS  SONGS;  Golden  Music  Big  Note;  LPM  330 
COLE  PORTER;  Golden  Music  Big  Note;  LPM  327 
FAVORITE  HYMNS;  Golden  Music  Big  Note;  LPM  328 
GEORGE  GERSHWIN;  Golden  Music  Big  Note;  LPM  326 
POPULAR  SACRED  SONGS;  Golden  Music  Big  Note;  LPM  329 
SPIRITUAL  SONGS;  Golden  Music  Big  Note;  LPM  331 

RECORDINGS 

CASSETTES 

Bach,  J.  S. 

ARIOSO  from  CANTATA  no.  156;  viola;  arr.  by  M.  Isaac;  Carl  Fischer; 

IMP.  Piano  accompaniment  only,  played  at  slow  practice  tempo. 
CELEBRATED  AIR  ON  THE  G  STRING;  violin;  arr.  by  A.  Wilhelmj  and  L. 

Pagels;  Carl  Fischer;  IMP.  Piano  accompaniment  only,  played  at  slow 

practice  tempo.  Braille  score  available  on  request. 
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oU.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE:19?8     261-447/6  1-3 


Free  Library  Service 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  provides  a  free 
national  library  service  for  the  use  of  blind,  partially  sighted,  and 
physically  handicapped  musicians,  music  students,  and  others  who 
enjoy  music.  The  following  materials  and  services  are  available: 

•  Braille  music  scores  for  all  instruments  and  voice,  from  be- 

ginning methods  to  advanced  compositions 

•  Braille  textbooks  and  other  reference  works  on  music  for  the 

student  and  advanced  musician 

•  Beginning  self-instruction  courses  on  cassette  for  piano,  or- 

gan, and  guitar 

•  Music  books,  lectures,  interviews,  demonstrations,  and  other 

educational  materials  on  cassettes  and  on  records 

•  Large-print  music  scores  for  all  instruments  and  voice,  from 

beginning  methods  to  advanced  compositions 

•  Large-print  books  and  textbooks  for  music  students  and  for 

the  general  reader  with  an  interest  in  music 

•  Slow  tapes  of  advanced  piano  music 

•  Subscriptions  to  Stereo  Review  and  Music  Journal,  on  talk- 

ing book 

•  Music  Article  Guide  service,  which  provides  an  annotated 

index  in  braille  to  significant  articles  in  almost  two  hun- 
dred print  magazines,  and  cassette  copies  of  the  articles 
narrated  on  demand 

•  Reference  services  providing  assistance  in  locating  all  types 

of  musical  information 

For  further  information,  write: 
Music  Section 

Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.C.  20542 
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Soul  Survivor  Ray  Charles 

By  Robert  Palmer,  Roiling  Stone,  February  9,  1978 


Ray  Charles  sings  in  the  shower. 
Seriously,  not  from  sheer  exuber- 
ance, but  in  order  to  study  his  voice. 
"People  make  a  lot  of  jokes  about 
it,"  he  says,  "but  the  shower — if  it's 
an  average-size  shower  where  the 
sound  can  bounce  around  those  tile 
walls — is  one  of  the  best  places  to 
practice  your  singing.  The  sound  is 
coming  right  back  at  you,  and  if  you 
should  get  out  of  tune,  you  can  hear 
it  right  away. 

"Your  voice  actually  depends  on 
how  you're  feeling,  how  much  sleep 
you've  had  and  so  on,  and  when  I 
get  out  onstage  I  need  to  know  what 
I  can  make  my  voice  do  under  the 
worst  conditions.  So  I  just  keep  con- 
stantly fooling  with  rny  voice.  It's 
like  it's  a  house  I'm  keeping  up.  You 
know,  you  don't  just  build  a  house 
and  do  nothing  else  to  it.  You're  al- 
ways washing  the  windows,  paint- 
ing, adding  a  room.  Because  any- 
thing that  you  don't  use,  I  think  I 
heard  somebody  say,  you  lose." 


Having  capped  this  brief  lecture 
on  craft  with  a  folksy  but  undeni- 
ably apt  homily,  Charles  pauses  for 
effect,  smiling  to  himself.  He  is  sit- 
ting at  a  dinner  table  in  the  celeb- 
rity suite  of  a  Cleveland  hotel.  It  is 
cold  and  rainy  outside,  but  the  room 
has  no  windows  and  is  stifling  hot. 
Ray,  wearing  an  orange  bathrobe 
that  just  about  reaches  his  knees 
(he  has,  of  course,  just  been  in  the 
shower),  is  methodically  smoking  a 
pack  of  Koois. 

Getting  to  him  hasn't  been  easy. 
He  passed  through  New  York  to  do 
Saturday_N ight  jJve  but  he  wasn't 
giving  interviews,  and  one  had  to 
be  content  with  watching  him  carry 
off  the  show  with  the  same  incisive 
timing  he  brings  to  his  music.  Sat- 
urday  Night  regular  John  Belushi 
was  impressed.  "We  gave  Ray  his 
material,"  Belushi  related,  "all  the 
lines  in  all  these  skits,  late  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  The  next  day  he 
knew  them  all."  As  Belushi  was 
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talking,  Charles  swept  past  with  an 
aide  on  each  arm.  As  it  turned  out, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Cleveland. 

Ray  Charles  is  impressive.  He  al- 
most single-handedly  created  soul 
music  by  fusing  the  intensity,  in- 
flection and  structures  of  gospel 
music,  the  subject  matter  of  blues 
and  the  punching  horn  riffs  of 
southwestern  jazz.  He  composed 
and  performed  some  of  the  most 
influential  and  lasting  records  of 
the  rock'n'roll  era,  from  "I  Got  a 
Woman"  to  "What'd  I  Say."  With 
two  enormously  popular  crossover 
albums  he  made  it  acceptable  for 
black  people  to  sing  country  and 
western  music,  in  the  process  doing 
almost  as  much  to  break  down  ra- 
cial barriers  as  did  the  civil-rights 
movement.  He  is  the  greatest  pop 
singer  of  his  generation  and  prob- 
ably the  only  singer  in  any  genera- 
tion who  could  get  away  with  doing 
outrageous  gospel,  blues  and  jazz 
versions  of  "America  the  Beautiful" 
and  making  it  almost  as  beautiful 
as  America  itself. 

James  Brown  called  himself  Soul 
Brother  Number  One,  but  from  the 
mid-Fifties  through  the  mid-Sixties, 
at  least,  Soul  Brother  Number  One 
was  Ray  Charles.  There  were  Ray 
Charles  jokes  and  Ray  Charles  imi- 
tators by  the  hundreds,  and  count- 
less comedians  wore  dark  glasses 
and  greeted  audiences  by  giving 
empty  space  a  bear  hug  the  way 
Charles  did.  Then,  like  many  per- 


formers who  reach  a  certain  pla- 
teau in  American  show  business,  he 
seemed  to  become  less  visible. 
With  the  advent  of  English  rock, 
some  of  it  patterned  on  (and,  in 
Joe  Crocker's  case,  blatantly  imita- 
tive of)  Ray  Charles'  innovations, 
Charles  began  having  fewer  hits. 
But  his  drawing  power  was  not 
overly  affected. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years,  Charles 
has  been  working  about  nine 
months  a  year,  taking  his  time  off 
during  the  post-Christmas  slump 
when  pocketbooks  tend  to  be  a  lit- 
tle empty.  The  places  he  has  been 
playing  often  are  shrines  to  the 
great  American  middle  of  the  road 
— suburban  theaters,  resort  hotels, 
supper  clubs — although  he  gets  his 
share  of  concert-hail  work. 

What  he  has  not  had  during  these 
past  fifteen  years  are  hit  records, 
and  in  part  this  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  his  desire  to  run  his  own 
ship.   After   his  ABC   stint,   he  ' 
launched  his  own  label — first  called 
Tangerine  and  later  hopefully  re-  ! 
named  Crossover — using  indepen-  \ 
dent  distributors.  He  made  fine  al- 
bums and  singles,  and  some  of 
them  sold  well,  but  few  media  peo- 
pie  received  review  copies,  and 
they  tended  to  wonder  "what  ever  ' 
happened  to"  Ray  Charles.  Since 
he  didn't  play  in  rock  theaters  or 
star  in  lavish  television  specials  or 
give  frequent  interviews  to  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  he  seemed 
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invisible. 

But  right  now,  Ray  Charles  is 
highly  visible.  In  addition  to  Satur- 
day Night  Live,  he  has  also  made 
recent  appearances  on  the  Barry 
Manilow  special,  a  salute-to-the- 
Beatles  special  and  Home  Box  Of- 
fice's cable  TV  series,  Standing 
Room  Only.  He  has  returned  to  At- 
lantic, the  company  that  made  him 
a  star  before  ABC  made  his  name 
a  household  word,  and  his  new  al- 
bum, True  to  Life,  is  his  best  in 
years.  It  is  selling,  and  critics  are 
writing  flattering  reviews.  People 
who  are  too  young  to  remember 
how  "suggestive"  records  like 
"What'd  I  Say"  sounded  when  they 
came  along,  too  young  even  to  re- 
member the  definitive  "Georgia  on 
My  Mind,"  are  discovering  Ray 
Charles. 

But  none  of  this  is  of  great  import 
to  Charles,  who  has  been  working 
and  being  well  paid  for  it,  hits  or  no 
hits,  reviews  or  no  reviews.  And 
once  one  sits  down  to  talk  with  him, 
it  doesn't  take  long  to  realize  that 
the  reason  he  doesn't  give  many 
interviews  is  that  he  doesn't  like  to 
bullshit. 

When  Ray  Charles  talks  to  you, 
he  talks  to  you.  He  can't  see  you, 
but  he  looks  right  at  you  and  you 
find  that  he  is  reading  the  nuances 
in  your  tone  of  voice  the  way  a 
sighted  person  would  read  the  look 
in  your  eyes.  When  he  faces  you 
head-on  to  make  a  point,  stubs  out 


a  cigarette  square  in  the  middle  of 
a  tiny  ashtray,  pushes  back  his 
chair  and  walks  unerringly  across 
the  room  to  pick  up  the  telephone, 
it's  impressive.  And  while  he  isn't 
overbearing  about  all  this,  he 
doesn't  mess  around  with  false 
modesty  either.  "I  never  wanted  to 
be  famous,"  he  says,  "but  I  always 
wanted  to  be  great." 

Charles  is  just  forty-seven  years 
old,  the  same  age  as  Ornette  Cole- 
man and  four  years  younger  than 
John  Colfrane  would  be  if  he  were 
alive.  It's  useful  to  think  of  him 
side  by  side  with  those  jazz  inno- 
vators, because  he  had  a  compar- 
ably decisive  impact  on  popular 
music  and  because  he  plays  some 
jazz  himself.  He  started  young. 
Born  in  Albany,  Georgia,  in  1930 
and  raised  in  Greenville,  Florida, 
blinded  by  glaucoma  when  he  was 
six  and  orphaned  at  fifteen,  Charles 
set  out  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
world  and  didn't  look  back.  His  up- 
bringing had  already  shaped  much 
of  what  he  would  become. 

"Greenville  was  a  small  town," 
he  says,  "or  a  village,  realiy,  and 
in  the  South  in  those  years,  you 
went  to  church  every  Sunday. 
Whenever  there  was  a  revival  meet- 
ing during  the  week,  you  went  to 
that  So  naturally  I  was  around 
church  music.  The  preacher  would 
say  a  couple  of  lines  and  then  the 
church  would  sing  what  he  said.  It 
was  very  adlib„  And  when  they 
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would  get  into  what  you  would  call 
gospel,  all  that  meant  was  that  they 
would  play  something  uptempo 
with  tamborines.  But  they  didn't 
have  the  kind  of  swinging  or  jazz- 
ing in  church  like  you  have  today." 

By  the  time  Charles  was  old 
enough  to  seek  out  music,  the  juke- 
box was  replacing  the  ubiquitous 
barrelhouse  pianists  and  guitar 
bluesmen  of  earlier  years.  But  not 
entirely.  Next  door  to  Charles' 
house  was  a  general  store  with  a 
box  that  played  everything  from 
Tampa  Red  and  Blind  Boy  Fuller  to 
Count  Basie  and  Benny  Goodman. 
But  there  was  also  a  piano,  which 
store  owner  Wyiie  Pittman  played 
in  storming  Southern  boogie  style. 
"Whenever  he'd  start  playing  that 
piano,"  Charles  says,  "if  I  was  in 
the  yard  playing  with  the  other  kids, 
I'd  run  over  there  and  sit  next  to 
him  and  bang  on  the  piano  with 
him." 

Charles  couid  have  been  content 
to  become  a  barrelhouse  piano 
piayer,  but  he  was  more  ambitious. 
His  parents  sent  him  to  the  Saint 
Augustine  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  and  by  the  time  he  was  fif- 
teen, he  was  well  versed  in  theory 
and  composition  and  was  writing 
arrangements  in  Braille.  "I  never 
have  been  what  you  would  call  a 
certain  kind  of  piano  player,"  he 
says  proudly.  "I  would  tackle  any- 
thing S  liked,  whether  it  was  boogie- 
woogie  or  'String  of  Pearls'  jthe 


Glenn  Miller  big-band  hit].  I  would 
play  whatever  was  popular  at  the 
time. 

During  his  fifteenth  year,  Charles' 
parents  died.  With  no  close  rela- 
tives left,  he  -  learned  to  shift  for 
himself,  first  as  a  member  of  a  suc- 
cession of  combos  in  Jacksonville. 
"It  was  very  rough,''  he  notes  mat- 
ter-of-factly,  "but  I  was  young,  and 
when  you're  young  you  can  take  an 
awful  lot  'cause  you  just  don't  know 
any  better."  A  smile  flickers  across 
his  face  and  he  laughs..  "And  the 
other  part  of  it  you  put  up  with  be- 
cause of  sheer  determination." 

Early  in  1947,  Ray  Charles  set- 
tled on  the  West  Coast,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  record- 
ing for  L.A.'s  Downbeat  Records 
(later  Swing  Time),  one  of  the  multi- 
tude of  small  labels  that  sprang  up 
after  World  War  1 1  to  cater  to  blacks, 
country  music  fans  and  other  mi- 
norities the  major  companies  were 
not  interested  in.  He  was  heavily 
under  the  sway  of  Nat  '''King"  Cole 
and  the  smooth  blues  balladeer 
Charles  Brown,  but  he  injected  Ray 
Charles  raunch — hoarse,  straining 
vocal  textures  and  gospelish  inten- 
sity— into  the  best  of  his  early 
sides,  some  of  which  were  recently 
reissued  by  Nashville's  Gusto  Rec- 
ords in  their  King  Vintage  Vault 
Series.  In  1951,  his  "Baby,  Let  Me 
Hold  Your  Hand"  was  a  rhythm  and 
blues  hit.  "in  those  days,"  he  ex- 
plains, "hits  in  the  black  commu-  - 
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nity  did  not  cross  over  to  the  white 
community,  but  what  would  be  a 
big  hit  in  the  white  community 
often  became  very  popular  in  the 
black  community.  It  was  kind  of  a 
one-way  street."  Ray  Charles  was 
going  to  be  instrumental  in  chang- 
ing all  that. 

Atlantic,  the  canniest  of  the  inde- 
pendents specializing  in  rhythm  & 
blues,  bought  Charles'  contract 
from  Swing  Time  in  1952.  Over  the 
next  few  years  he  began  putting  a 
sound  together.  Barnstorming  the 
South  with  a  little  band — a  few 
horns,  piano,  bass  and  drums — and 
recording  in  radio  stations  and 
makeshift  studios  in  places  like  At- 
lanta and  New  Orleans,  Charles 
learned,  through  trial  and  error, 
that  what  he  really  wanted  to  do 
was  to  sound  like  himself,  not  like 
Cole  or  Brown. 

"Since  I  could  go  into  a  club  and 
play  Nat  Cole's  things  and  sound 
just  like -him,  that's  what  I  did.  It 
was  a  way  of  making  a  living.  I  did 
more  of  me  on  records,  but  still  I 
was  afraid  to  really  turn  it  loose. 
But  then  after  I'd  been  with  Atlantic 
a  little  while,  we  came  up  with  The 
Mess  Around'  and  'I  Got  a  Woman,' 
and  between  those  two  records, 
that  let  me  know  that,  hey  man, 
people  will  accept  you." 

The  Ray  Charles  sound  turned 
out  to  be  very  thinly  secularized 
gospel  music.  "I  Got  a  Woman"  was 
a  traditional  gospel  tune  with  new 


words,  and  "Drown  in  My  Own 
Tears,"  written  by  Henry  Glover,  be- 
came an  amen-corner  special  in 
Ray's  hands.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  blues  in  the  horn  solos 
and  song  lyrics  and  jazz  in  the  stop- 
time  breaks  and  horn  arrange- 
ments. "I  don't  think  I  created  any- 
thing," Charles  says,  and  maybe  in 
the  strictest  sense  he  didn't — he 
combined  traditional  elements.  But 
before  Ray  Charles,  nobody  had 
had  the  nerve  to  turn  stone  church 
music  into  blatantly  sexy  pop.  "I 
got  a  lot  of  criticism  from  the 
churches,"  he  remembers,  "and 
from  musicians,  too.  They  said  I 
must  be  crazy  and  all  that,  and  then 
when  they  saw  it  was  working, 
everybody  started  doing  it.  it's  just 
like  when  a  manager  makes  a  busi- 
ness decision.  If  it  works  he's  a 
genius,  if  it  doesn't  he's  a  dog.  Well, 
it  worked,  so  I  was  a  genius." 

Charles  was  at  the  top  of  the 
heap  in  the  R&B  field  by  the  late 
Fifties.  Two  records  made  him  a 
pop  star  and  the  story  behind  the 
first  one,  "What'd  I  Say,"  indicates 
just  how  close  to  his  church  roots 
Charles  stayed.  It  was  1959,  and  his 
band,  with  a  recent  addition,  three 
women  known  as  the  Raelettes, 
was  playing  a  dance  in  a  little  town 
near  Pittsburgh — Ray  thinks  it  was 
Brownsville  but  isn't  sure.  "We 
came  back  from  intermission  to 
play  the  last  half  of  the  dance,"  he 
recalls,  "and  after  we  had  played 


forty-five  minutes  or  so,  I  really  had 
sung  everything  i  couid  think  of.  So 
I  said  to  the  guys,  'I'm  gonna  start 
this  thing  off,  y'all  just  follow  me.' 
And  I  said  to  the  girls,  'Whatever  I 
say,  just  repeat  after  me.'  So  I 
started" — Ray  sings  the  bass  line — 
"and  we  got  to  the  'ummmmh, 
unnnnh'  part,  and  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  the  people  were  danc- 
ing like  hell.  When  it  was  over  a  lot 
of  them  came  up  and  said,  'Where 
can  I  buy  that  record?' 

"The  people  just  went  crazy  and 
they  loved  that  little  'ummmmh, 
unnnnh.'  When  they  heard  the  girls 
answering  me,  they  started  answer- 
ing, too.  Later  on,  people  said  it  was 
vulgar.  But  hell,  let's  face  it,  every- 
body knows  about  the  'ummmmh, 
unnnnh.'  That's  how  all  of  us  got 
here.  But  anyway,  after  we  did  the 
song  a  few  times  I  thought,  'Well, 
if  that  many  people  seem  to  like 
this  thing,  I'm  gonna  go  into  New 
York  and  record  it.' "  So  "What'd  I 
Say"  was  created  the  way  the  spiri- 
tuals were  created:  forged  commu- 
nally out  of  the  interplay  between 
exhorter  and  congregation. 

Charles'  second  big  breakthrough 
was  the  album  Modern  Sounds  in 
Country  &  Western  Music,  cut  after 
ABC  had  lured  him  away  from  At- 
lantic with  what  was  probably  the 
highest  advance  ever  given  a  black 
recording  artist.  Country  came  nat- 
urally for  Ray;  when  he-was  a  kid 
he  would  never  miss  a  Grand  Ole 


Opry  broadcast.  The  alburn  yielded 
hit  after  hit,  notably  "I  Can't  Stop 
Loving  You"  and  "You  Don't  Know 
Me,"  and  so  did  its  foilowup, 
More  Modern  Sounds,  and  the 
complexion  of  Charles'  audience 
changed  dramatically.  Before  Mod- 
ern Sounds,  you  would  go  to  hear 
him  in  an  auditorium  in  the  South 
and  see  perhaps  a  dozen  whites  out 
of  a  hundred  blacks.  After  the  first 
hit  with  a  country  tune,  the  audi- 
ences were  a  third  white.  Now,  Ray 
says,  his  audiences  are  about  sixty 
percent  white. 

The  hot,  bopping,  eight-piece 
jump  band  Ray  led  in  the  Fifties  is 
fondly  remembered.  Out  of  it  came 
some  present-day  stars— saxopho- 
nists Hank  Crawford  and  David 
"Fathead"  Newman  among  them — 
and  such  remarkable  musicians  as 
Leroy  "Hog"  Cooper,  a  master  of 
the  baritone  sax  who  was  coaxed 
away  from  his  job  as  a  musician  at 
Disney  World  in  Orlando  to  play  in 
a  reconstituted  Ray  Charles  octet 
on  Saturday  Night  Live.  But  as  soon 
as  he  could  afford  it,  Ray  expanded 
his  lineup,  and  by  the  time  he  left 
Atlantic  for  ABC  he  was  leading  a 
big  band  and  recording  with  Basie 
and  Ellington  sidemen.  He  was  also 
making  jazz  albums,  beginning  with 
two  collaborations  featuring  Mod- 
ern Jazz  Quartet  vibraphonist  Milt 
Jackson.  Last  December  he  per- 
formed in  a  special  reunion  concert 
with  Jackson  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall 


in  New  York,  the  two  of  them  jam- 
ming away  in  funk  heaven. 

More  jazz  followed  the  Charles- 
Jackson  albums,  including  one  big- 
band  masterpiece,  Genius  +  Soul 

Jazz.  But  at  the  same  time, 
Charles  was  leaning  more  and  more 
toward  pop,  playing  its  superficial- 
ity off  against  his  emotive  style  to 
great  effect.  Today  he  will  tell  you 
that  he  enjoys  listening  to  Sinatra 
and  Streisand  as  well  as  to  Aretha, 
Stevie  Wonder,  jazzmen  Charlie 
Parker,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Oscar  Pet- 
erson and  Clark  Terry,  and  country 
star  George  Jones.  "Sounds  crazy, 
man,  but  my  mood  dictates  what 
I'm  gonna  listen  to." 

According  to  Ray,  his  instinctive 
grasp  of  what's  right  for  him  is  still 
at  its  zenith.  "I  probabiy  shouldn't 
tell  you  this,"  he  says  slyly,  con- 
spiratorially,  "but  I'm  gonna  tell 
you  anyway  because  it's  the  truth. 
When  I  first  took  this  new  album  to 
Atlantic, 'they  didn't  want  it.  They 
said  the  only  song  on  there  that 
might  do  anything  is  'I  Can  See 
Clearly  Now,'  and  even  it's  not  that 
strong.  So,  they  said,  here's  what 
we'd  like  to  do.  Why  don't  you  let 
us  recommend  a  producer  and  let 
him  do  three  or  four  songs  to  put 
on  the  album,  and  we'll  take  three 
or  four  songs  off. ..." 

Charles  has  produced  himself  for 
years,  but,  he  says,  he  was  ame- 
nable, with  one  proviso.  "I  told 


them,  if  you  bring  in  a  producer, 
he  must  actually  produce.  He  must 
send  me  the  songs,  and  if  I  like 
them  I'll  give  him  the  key  I  want 
to  sing  them  in,  and  he'll  have  to 
do  the  rest.  But,  they  said,  we  want 
you  to  work  with  the  producer.  I 
said  no.  If  I  do  that  I'll  be  telling 
hirn  things  I  like  and  things  I  want 
to  do,  and  then  he  won't  be  produc- 
ing, I'll  be  producing.  Well,  from 
what  I  understand,  they  called 
Curtis  Mayfield,  and  they  got  ahold 
of  the  guys  in  Philadelphia,  this 
Huff  .  .  .  and  they  got  their  guy  in 
New  York.  And  apparently  the  guys 
bailed  out.  One  guy,  I  won't  mention 
his  name,  told  me,  'Look,  they 
asked  me  about  producing  some- 
thing on  you.  Now,  I  grew  up  on 
you.  How  in  the  fuck  am  !  going  to 
tell  you  what  to  sing?'  "  Eventually 
the  company  decided  to  release 
True  to  Life  as  it  was.  "And  I  give 
them  some  skin,"  Charles  says. 
"They  really  can  promote  a  record." 

Still,  Charles  admits  to  feeling  at 
least  a  twinge  of  gratification  at 
having  been  right  again.  "I  have  to 
be  honest,"  he  grins.  "It  does  give 
me  some  self-satisfaction,  a  little 
bit,  to  be  able  to  say,  I  don't  care 
how  big  you  are,  you  can  be  wrong. 
But  then,  I  know  one  thing  about 
music  if  I  don't  know  nothing:  it 
ain't  a  son  of  a  bitch  living  knows 
what  is  gonna  hit" 
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Isolde,  Where  Are  You? 

It  seems  opera  needs  a  new  crop  of  truly  great  singers 

By  Paul  Hume,  Washington  Post,  January  22,  1978 


Alarm  bells  are  sounding  in  opera 
houses,  but  sometimes  you  have  to 
wonder  if  the  right  people  are  hear- 
ing them. 

Egon  Seefehlner,  director  of  the 
Vienna  State  Opera,  says  "Tristan 
appears  to  be  out  (for  the  U.S.  tour 
next  year)  because  Birgit  Nilsson 
(today's  leading  Isolde)  doesn't 
want  to  come  to  the  United  States." 

If  Nilsson  is  not  available,  are 
there  no  other  Isoldes  around?  See- 
fehlner, who  knows  the  entire  world 
roster  of  singers,  says  no. 

Helen  Dernesch  sings  the  role,  as 
does  Caterina  Ligendza,  and  Klara 
Barlow  stepped  into  it  at  the  Met  a 
couple  of  seasons  ago  when  Li- 
gendza cancelled.  Barlow  was  a 
near  disaster,  Dernesch  sounds  stri- 
dent in  the  part  much  of  the  time, 
and  Ligendza  proves  disappointing 
as  her  voice  fails  to  dev  ip  sound- 
ly. 

it  should  be  added  that  Nilsson 
will  be  60  this  year,  which  is  past 
time  for  any  soprano  to  face  up  to 
Isolde. 

What,  then,  has  happened  to  the 


days  when,  in  a  random  season,  the 
Metropolitan  had  on  its  roster  three 
Isoldes  of  superb  stature:  Olive 
Fremstad,  Lillian  Nordica  and  Jo- 
hanna Gadski? 

Or  a  similar  season  two  decades 
later  when  it  could  offer  Gertrude 
Kappel  in  the  role,  who  was  de- 
scribed to  me  by  Prof.  Howard  Tal- 
ley  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as 
"greater  than  Flagstad  or  Leider"  in 
the  part,  and  sharing  the  role  with 
Kappel  at  the  Met  and  Chicago  in 
those  days  were  Elizabeth  Ohms 
and  the  incomparable  Frida  Leider? 

Or  Met  years  when  Kirsten  Flag- 
stad and  Helen  Traubel  alternated 
in  the  part?  Today  can  no  soprano 
be  ranked  as  a  great  Isolde?  It 
seems  not. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  famous  Wag- 
nerian role  that  stands  waiting  for 
its  next  mistress.  Consider  as  stand- 
ard a  role  as  that  of  Aida.  Who  can 
sing  it?  In  place  of  years  when  it 
was  being  sung  by  Elizabeth  Reth- 
berg,  Rosa  Ponselle,  Claudia  Muzio 
and  Rosa  Raisa,  with  Maria  Mueller 
as  a  worthy  standby  or  later  sea- 
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sons  when  it  was  shared  by  Renata 
Tebaldi,  Leontyne  Price  and  Leonie 
Rysanek,  there  is  today  no  one  to  be 
called  distinguished  in  the  familiar 
part. 

The  Metropolitan's  leading  Aida 
these  days  is  Martina  Arroyo.  She 
has  often  been  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  house,  but  her  singing  has  rare- 
ly risen  to  truly  impressive  levels.  In 
truth,  the  state  of  routine  Verdi  per- 
formances at  the  Met  these  days,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Jan.  14  broad- 
cast of  II  Trovatore,  is  close  to  dis- 
graceful. The  soprano,  tenor  and 
mezzo  sang  badly  most  of  the  time, 
Arroyo  lacking  technique  and  con- 
trol for  Leonora,  and  the  tenor  and 
mezzo  illustrating  painfully  one  of 
the  opera's  gravest  problems:  that 
posed  by  putting  singers  into  parts 
for  which  they  lack  the  basic  vocal 
quality.  Only  baritone  Ingvar  Wixell 
was  a  genuine  triumph. 

Things  were  even  more  shocking 
three  weeks  earlier  when,  out  of  the 
resources  of  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era, which  calls  itself  the  world's 
greatest  opera  house,  they  could 
not  lay  their  hands  on  a  first-class 
tenor  for  the  role  of  Rodclfo  in  Puc- 
cini's La  Boheme! 

This  brings  us  squarely  up  against 
one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  se- 
rious shortage  of  the  right  voices  for 
many  standard  roles  in  the  world's 
favorite  operas:  Too  many  singers 
are  moving  into  roles  for  which  God 
did  not  give  them  the  requisite 


voices. 

Luciano  Pavarotti  has  taken  on 
such  dramatic  roles  as  Manrico  in 
II  Trovatore  and  Calaf  in  Turandot. 
Mirella  Freni,  a  lovely,  intelligent 
artist,  has  persuaded  herself,  by  her 
own  account,  that  her  voice  is  grow- 
ing in  size  and  darkening  in  texture 
in  ways  that  make  it  right  for  her  to 
sing  Maria  in  Simon  Boccanegra, 
and  Elisabeth  in  Don  Carlo.  But 
Verdi  wrote  Manrico,  as  did  Puccini 
his  Calaf,  for  tenors  who  have  nat- 
ural dramatic  voices  with  unforced 
power  to  back  them  up.  And  Maria 
and  Elisabeth  call  for  voices  of  ba- 
sic strength. 

"Robusto"  is  the  technical  word 
the  Italians  use  for  these  tenors: 
men  such  as  Del  Monaco,  Careili, 
Martinelli,  Caruso.  Remember,  by 
the  way,  that  Jussi  Bjoerling  avoid- 
ed Calaf  and  Otello  and  limited  the 
number  of  Manricos  he  sang. 

Atelephonecall  last  week  brought 
the  question,  "Why  is  Corelli  not 
singing  at  the  Met  this  season?" 
The  answer,  in  part,  was  "age."  Co- 
relli will  be  55  in  April,  and  that  is  a 
fairly  advanced  age  for  an  Italian 
dramatic  tenor  who  made  his  debut 
27  years  ago.  Leontyne  Price,  who 
will  be  51  this  year,  is  less  and  less 
interested,  as  she  put  it,  in  "going 
down  the  Nile  River  again." 

But  the  world,  which  has  seen  its 
greatest  opera  stars  leave  the  stage 
at  various  ages  and  shades  of  excel- 
lence, has  always  turned  in  eager 
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anticipation  to  those  who  were  corn- 
ing along  to  take  their  places.  The 
strange  thing  today  is  the  absence 
of  younger  singers  of  Aida,  Isolde, 
Leonora  and  other  standard  roles. 

Along  with  the  serious  problem  of 
assigning  singers  to  heavier  parts 
than  their  voice  can  sustain  is  the 
parallel  evil  of  putting  voices  into 
ranges  that  are  not  their  best,  nat- 
ural habitats. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  Marilyn  Home  can  sing  the 
notes  Mozart  wrote  for  Zerlina  in 
Don  Giovanni.  Of  course  she  can. 
But  Mozart  wrote  those  notes  for 
a  light  soprano;  a  voice  with  the 
weight  of  Home's  can  only  dis- 
astrously upset  the  balance  in  tex- 
tures that  Mozart  had  in  mind.  Last 
season's  Metropolitan  premiere  of 
Poulenc's  exquisite  Dialogues  of 
the  Carmelites  suffered  seriously 
from  the  presence  of  two  singers 
who  are  not  at  their  best  occupying 
parts  that  are  distinctly  written  for 
sopranos:  Shirley  Verrett  as  the 
Second  Prioress  and  Maria  Ewing 
as  Sister  Blanche  lacked,  at  crucial 


-points,  the  kind  of  sound  and  vocal 
color  implicit  in  Poulenc's  writing. 

And  Debussy  never  meant  for  a 
mezzo-soprano  to  sing  Melisande. 
The  sound  is  basically  wrong. 

Beverly  Sills  included  a  com- 
ment of  special  perception  and 
intelligence  when  she  recently 
announced  her  coming  retire- 
ment. She  said,  of  the  role  of  the 
Marschallin  in  Per  Rosenkavalier, 
a  part  she  had  dearly  wanted  to 
sing,  "I've  had  to  decide  against  it. 
Time  has  run  out.  I  had  thought  my 
voice  would  darken  enough  for  it 
as  I  grew  older,  but  it  hasn't." 

More  singers  must  realize  early 
in  their  careers  that  many  voices  do 
not  grow  or  darken  with  age,  and 
that  the  singing  of  parts  that  are  too 
high  or  low  or  loud  or  dramatic  for 
them  can  only  lead  to  premature 
vocal  ruin.  More  opera  houses  must 
be  honest  enough  not  to  abuse  the 
voices  that  come  their  way.  And  we 
all  have  to  pray  for  a  new  crop  of 
truly  great  Verdi  and  Wagner  sing- 
ers, especially  among  the  women. 
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Children  Are  the  Wisdom  of  the  Nation: 
The  Significance  of  Children's  Music 
in  Afro-American  Cultures 

By  Ernest  D.  Brown,  Black  Perspective  in  Music,  Vol.  5,  No.  2  (Fail  1977) 

Black  children's  gamesongs  are  the  common  denominator  in  the  experi- 
ence of  all  black  musicians,  yet  they  are  commonly  overlooked  when  major 
aspects  of  the  black  musical  experience  in  America  are  considered.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  before  a  man  sings  the  blues  in  a  club  and 
before  he  sings  the  Lord's  praises  in  church,  he  is  a  child.  He  sings  chil- 
dren's songs  and  plays  children's  games.  It  is  time  to  ask,  "What  is  the 
function  of  children's  gamesongs  in  black  culture?"  According  to  one  view, 
gamesongs  are  a  receptacle  which  can  retain  elements  of  culture  that  have 
long  ceased  to  be  openly  expressed  in  other  aspects  of  everyday  life.  Ac- 
cording to  another  view,  children's  gamesongs  are  a  force  of  socialization 
or  enculturation  which  initiates  the  individual  into  the  ways  of  the  group. 
These  views  are  closely  related  and  both  are  worthy  of  careful  analysis. 

It  is  undeniable  that  children's  gamesongs  and,  for  that  matter,  other 
aspects  of  expressive  culture  reveal  a  group's  values,  attitudes,  and  collec- 
tive experience.  Kenneth  Clarke  writes  of  folklore  in  Louisville  that: 

If  we  step  back  and  take  a  larger  look  at  the  folk  expressions  of  the 
community,  we  can  see  at  once  that  the  Negro  is  frequently  reminded 
of  the  dominant  white  attitudes  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  Negroes 
and  whites  share  familiarity  with  such  phrases  as  'Last  one  down  is  a 
niggerbaby'/'nigger  work'/'sweat  like  a  nigger  on  election  day'/'nigger 
toesV'niggerhead'/'two  by  four;  knock  a  nigger  on  the  floor'.1 

Similarly,  black  children's  gamesongs  reflect  an  awareness  of  the  condi- 
tions blacks  have  had  to  face.  Consider  the  following  song  texts: 

Did  you  go  to  the  lynchin'? 
Yes,  ma'am. 

Did  they  lynch  that  man? 

Yes,  ma'am. 

Did  the  man  cry? 
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Yes,  ma'am. 
How  did  he  cry? 
Baa,  Baa! 
How  did  he  cry? 
Baa,  Baa!  2 

Rats,  rats,  they're  worster  than  cats. 
Some  are  fat.  I  hit  them  with  a  bat. 
Some  are  skinny.  I  call  them  Benny. 
Some  are  in  my  bed.  They  eat  the  bread.3 

Aw,  beep,  beep. 

Walkin'  down  the  street,  ten  times  a  week. 

Ungawa,  Black  power,  destroyed  white  boy. 

We  hate  it,  we  mean  it. 

We  hate  to  represent  it. 

We'  cute,  we  fine. 

We'  soul  sister  number  nine. 

Sock  it  to  me  one  more  time!  4 

Finally,  consider  the  following  example  of  a  children's  gamesong  from 
Mississippi  which  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  blues.5 

Satisfied 

Leader:  I  ain't  never  been, 
Chorus:  satisfied. 

I  ain't  never  been,  satisfied. 
Went  down  in,  satisfied, 
New  ground  field,  satisfied. 
Rattlesnake  bit  me,  satisfied, 
On  my  heel,  satisfied. 
That  didn't  make  me,  satisfied. 
That  didn't  make  me,  satisfied. 
Been  to  the  river,  satisfied. 
Been  baptized,  satisfied. 
That  didn't  make  me,  satisfied. 
That  didn't  make  me,  satisfied. 

The  appeal  of  this  song,  Uke  that  of  some  older  country  blues,  derives  partly 
from  its  cyclical,  non-linear  quality.  It  has  no  story  line  progressing  step  by 
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step,  each  step  necessarily  in  order,  each  step  depending  on  what  precedes 
it  for  its  sense.  The  leader  may  add  or  repeat  verses  according  to  his  mood. 
Much  African  music  and  some  of  the  oider  country  blues  in  the  United 
States  display  this  improvisatory  approach  to  textuai  organization.6  The 
themes  of  the  song  could  easily  be  found  in  blues.  As  an  artifact  of  the 
mind,  a  song  is  a  storehouse  of  collective  experience.  This  children's  song 
reflects  the  collective  experience  which  found  expression  in  the  blues. 

This  song  contains  several  remnants  of  African  cultural  preferences.  The 
arrangement  of  vocalists  into  a  solo  leader  and  a  fixed  group  chorus  can 
be  found  in  other  types  of  African  and  Afro-American  music,  especially 
worksongs.7  Sliding  notes,  indicated  by  arrows  in  the  transcription,  and 
tones  which  only  approximate  Western  pitches,  indicated  by  an  asterisk  on 
the  note  stem,  are  both  present  in  this  song,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
earliest  transcribers  of  African  and  Afro-American  music  called  attention  to 
the  difficulty  of  transcribing  these  features  of  black  music.  The  first  melodic 
phrase  in  the  leader's  part  ends  higher  than  the  second.  This  question 
answer  type  of  melody  has  its  roots  in  African  music.  The  steady,  equally- 
accented  hand-clapping  failing  on  every  "beat"  (in  the  Western  sense) 
prevents  the  establishment  of  typically  Western  patterns  of  metrical  orga- 
nization; that  is,  the  alternation  of  strong  and  weak  beats.  Thus,  instead  of 
having  a  strong  beat  on  one  and  weak  beat  on  two,  we  have  equally  strong 
beats  on  one  and  two. 

Black  children's  gamesongs  often  display  non-Western  principles  of 
metrical  organization.  Sometimes  the  transcriber  is  thereby  forced  to  keep 
switching  time  signatures  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  metrical  organization 
comprehensible  in  Western  terms.  A  good  example  of  this  occurs  in  Elsie 
Parson's  Folklore  of  the  Sea  Islands,  South  Carolina.  The  song  called  "Lady, 
String  Those  Beans!"  starts  with  three  bars  in  5  4,  then  moves  to  one  bar  in 
4/4,  one  bar  in  5/4,  one  bar  in  4/4,  three  bars  in  5/4,  one  in  4  4,  one  in  5  4, 
one  in  3  4,  three  in  5  4  and  three  in  4  4.9  It  is  clear  that  the  song  reflects 
African  approaches  to  metrical  organization. 

We  should  note  another  feature  of  black  children's  gamesongs — the  use 
of  fixed  non-lexical  phrases,  for  example,  "dum-a-lum"  or  "dee-di-dee." 
This  feature  is  closely  related  to  the  use  of  a  fixed  chorus,  but  the  fixed  non- 
lexical  phrase  may  or  may  not  be  sung  by  a  separate  chorus.  The  use  of  non- 
lexical  phrases  to  convey  a  rhythm  or  a  melody  is  typical  of  black  music  in 
general.  Parallels  are  easily  seen  in  scat  singing,  rock  'n'  roll  of  the  1950s, 
and  work-songs.  In  Africa,  people  commonly  use  such  non-lexical  phrases 
to  teach  a  rhythm  or  melody  to  someone  and  to  supplement  the  singing  of  a 
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song  text.  Below  is  an  example  of  a  children's  gamesong  featuring 
non-lexical  sounds: 

Shake  hands,  Mary. 

Dum-a-lum. 

Shake  hands,  Mary. 

Dum-a-lum. 

Lum,  lum,  lum,  lum. 

Dum-a-lum. 

Lum,  lum,  lum,  lum. 

Dum-a-lum.10 

In  reviewing  the  sources,  it  becomes  clear  that  many,  if  not  all,  early  black 
children's  gamesongs  collected  in  the  United  States  were  ring  games.  This 
fact  is  significant.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  known  that  many  African  dances 
employ  the  ring  format.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  ring  games  are  com- 
pared with  the  ring  shouts  of  adults,  several  parallels  become  obvious.  Both 
share  the  leader  chorus  structure;  both  place  the  leader  in  the  center  of 
the  action.  Both  contain  the  idea  of  rhythmical  group  movement  around 
a  circle. 

The  ring  shouts  or  "shuffle  shouts"  of  the  early  Negro  church  were 
attempts  ...  to  maintain  African  tradition,  however  veiled  or  uncon- 
scious the  attempt  might  be,  yet  embrace  the  new  religion.  .  .  .  This 
shuffle,  besides  getting  around  the  dogma  of  the  stricter  "white  folks" 
Christianity,  also  seems  derived  from  African  religious  dances  of 
exactly  the  same  nature.11 

Ring  shouts  and  ring  games,  therefore,  are  complementary  mechanisms 
which  preserve  African  cultural  preferences. 

Some  black  children's  games  center  around  body  movement,  as  in  the 
following: 

That's  a  mighty  pretty  motion,  dee,  di,  dee.  (three  times) 
Rise,  Sugar,  Rise. 

That's  a  mighty  poor  motion,  dee,  di,  dee.  (three  times) 
Rise,  Sugar,  Rise.12 

To  begin  this  gamesong,  the  childion  form  a  circle  without  holding  hands. 
One  child  is  in  the  center,  and  dunng  the  first  part  of  the  game,  he  moves 
and  dances  to  the  music  as  best  he  can.  On  the  words  "rise,  sugar,  rise," 
the  center  child  trades  places  with  someone  in  the  circle.  The  game  is 
repeated,  but  this  time  the  new  child  in  the  center  does  any  grotesque 
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or  funny  motion  he  pleases.  New  Orleans  children  play  a  similar  game  in 
which  the  text  consists  mainly  of  one  line:  "Oh,  show  me  your  motion, 
sha,  na,  na,  na!"  This  game  is  played  in  a  circle  with  one  child  in  the 
center  who  dances  in  time  to  the  singing  of  the  others.  Those  on  the  out- 
side of  the  circle  imitate  the  motion  of  the  child  in  the  center.13 

In  1838,  Fanny  Kemble  noted  the  following  song  being  sung  by  black 
oarsmen: 

Jenny  shake  her  toe  at  me, 

Jenny  gone  away. 
Jenny  shake  her  toe  at  me, 

Jenny  gone  away. 
Hurrah!  Miss  Suzy,  oh! 

Jenny  gone  away. 
Hurrah!  Miss  Suzy,  oh! 

Jenny  gone  away.14 

According  to  an  analysis  by  Chadwick  Hansen,  Jenny  was  shaking  her 
hips,  not  her  toe — "toe"  being  an  African  word  for  hips.  Hansen  main- 
tains the  song  describes  an  erotic,  hip-shaking  dance  of  African  origin.15 
Furthermore,  there  have  been  many  of  these  hip-shaking  dances  in  Amer- 
ica— such  as  the  twist,  the  monkey,  the  shimmy,  the  jitterbug,  and  even 
the  dances  in  Congo  Square. 

First,  of  course,  it  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  a  long  tradition  of 
erotic,  shaking  dances  in  America.  Although  there  is  no  objective  evi- 
dence for  the  early  times,  it  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  such 
dances  were  brought  here  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  first 
Negroes  to  arrive  and  have  been  continuous  within  the  Negro  commu- 
nity ever  since.16 

One  plausible  mechanism  by  which  these  dances  may  have  been  pre- 
served is  through  children's  gamesongs.  Periodically,  specific  dances 
such  as  the  twist,  the  jitterbug,  or  the  Charleston  emerge  as  if  from 
nowhere,  gain  popularity  and  then  die  out — at  least  as  far  as  popular  cul- 
ture is  concerned.  But  the  hip-shaking  dances  of  black  children  represent 
a  continuous  demonstration  of  cultural  preferences  and  a  continuing 
vehicle  for  the  retention  of  material.  The  strength  of  the  relationship 
between  black  adult  and  children's  music  can  be  more  clearly  seen 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  adults  who  have  included  children's 
material  in  their  songs.  Leadbeily,  for  example,  made  an  album  of  chil- 
dren's play-party  songs;  Chubby  Checker  recorded  "Here  We  Go  Loop 
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Dee  Loop";  Aretha  Franklin  incorporated  part  of  "Little  Sally  Walker" 
into  a  performance  at  the  Filmore.17  Others  writing  about  children's  music 
in  Africa  have  reached  similar  conclusions  on  the  underlying  unity  of 
black  adult  and  children's  music.18  ' 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  drumming  was  feared  and  suppressed 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  African  could  no  longer  beat  his  drum,  how- 
ever, no  law  stopped  him  from  drumming  on  himself,  and  children's 
gamesongs  were  not  suppressed.  Their  use  of  handclapping  and  body  per- 
cussion preserved  the  rudiments  of  cultural  expressions  which  were  not 
allowed  to  appear  in  adult  life.  Perhaps  the  two  best-known  examples  of 
body  percussion  in  children's  music  are  "Hambone"  and  "Juba." 

Originally,  Juba  was  a  sacred  dance  widely  known  among  the  slaves  of 
the  West  Indies.  Then  it  became  a  secular  dance  of  skill  in  which  two 
dancers  in  the  center  of  a  ring  try  to  out-dance  each  other.19  Aside  from 
the  singing,  the  main  musical  accompaniment  was  provided  by  the 
ring  of  spectators  siapping  their  thighs  and  their  chests  with  their  hands. 
This  was  called  patting  juba.  Juba  in  its  secular  form  was  popular  on 
plantations  in  the  United  States.  George  Washington  Cable  observed  it 
in  Congo  Square  in  New  Orleans  before  the  Civil  War.  Eventually,  patting 
juba  was  taken  up  by  white  minstrelsy,  and  it 

.  .  .  became  an  accompaniment  to  a  whole  series  of  intricate  dance 
steps  whose  rhythms  fascinated  even  the  poets  of  the  rnid-1800's,  - 
and  caused  writers  like  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  Sidney  Lanier  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  working  the  varied  beats  into  verse.20 

Juba  became  a  well-known  children's  gamesong.  The  text  below  was  col-  , 
lected  in  the  Georgia  Sea  Isiands: 


Juba  this  and  Juba  that 

And  Juba  kilied  a  yellow  cat 

And  get  over  double  trouble  Juba. 

You  sift-a  the  meal, 

You  give  me  the  husk; 

You  cook-a  the  bread, 

You  give  me  the  crust, 

You  fry  the  meat, 

You  give  me  the  skin, 

And  that's  where  my  mama's  trouble  begin. 
And  thenyou  Juba 
You  just 'Juba.  [etc.]21 
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The  gamesong  "Hambone"  resembles  Juba  in  that  the  players  slap  their 
thighs  and  chest  in  a  syncopated  pattern  which  accompanies  the  text 
and  animates  the  dance.  The  text  of  one  version  follows: 

Hambone,  Hambone,  pat  him  on  the  shoulder, 

If  you  get  a  pretty  girl,  I'll  show  you  how  to  hold  her. 

Hambone,  Hambone,  where  have  you  been? 

All  'round  the  world  and  back  again. 

Hambone,  Hambone,  what  did  you  do? 

I  got  a  train  and  I  fairly  flew,  [etc.]22 

Some  consider  "Hambone"  the  descendant  of  Juba.23 

In  addition  to  their  body  percussions,  children's  gamesongs  preserved 
the  rudiments  of  African  percussion  ensembles  in  the  children's  rhythm 
bands  which  were  popular  in  many  parts  of  the  rural  south.  In  these 
rhythm  bands  children  march  around  beating  pots,  pans,  and  other  home- 
made instruments  in  much  the  same  way  that  in  Africa  one  often  sees 
youngsters  making  drums  from  discarded  tins  or  beating  on  pots  or 
stools  as  substitutes  for  drums.  One  of  these  ensembles  was  recorded  in 
1967  as  part  of  the  activities  of  the  Child  Development  Group  of  Missis- 
sippi.24 

The  parallel  in  black  adult  music  to  these  bands  is  the  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  marching  band.  One  descendant  of  these  bands 
is  the  fife  and  drum  band  of  Napoleon  Strickland.25  In  this  band,  the  snare 
and  bass  drum  play  syncopated  patterns  while  the  fife  repeats  a  simple, 
call-and-response  melody.  The  playing  style  of  the  fife  itself  might  well 
be  related  to  the  quills  (a  set  of  panpines)  observed  by  Benjamin  Latrobe 
in  New  Orleans  in  the  early  1800s. 2C  The  quills  were  played  widely  in  the 
South  to  celebrate  the  slaves'  Saturday  night  dances.  An  African  ante- 
cedent for  both  the  quills  and  the  fife  and  drum  band  might  well  be  found 
in  the  flute  and  drum  ensembles  of  West  Africa,  especially  Ghana  and 
Nigeria.  The  quills  have  now  died  out  except  in  some  areas  of  the  south- 
central  United  States.  This  is  the  same  section  of  the  country  that  pro- 
duced Napoleon  Strickland's  band.  His  band  is  involved  again,  with  the 
preservation  of  African  rhythmical  and  melodic  preferences. 

Having  examined  the  role  of  black  children's  gamesongs  in  preserving 
African  cultural  preferences  in  America,  let  us  look  further  to  see  how  a 
more  systematic  and  comprehensive  survey  and  analysis  of  this  material 
would  relate  to  a  study  of  the  connections  between  Afro-American  culture 
in  the  United  States  and  other  black  cultures  around  the  world.  Hugh 
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Tracey,  for  example,  has  traced  the  origin  of  a  lullaby  from  the  south- 
eastern United  States  to  the  Zambezi  River  of  East  and  Central  Africa.27 
This  approach  could  be  very  fruitful.  Unfortunately,  very  little  research 
has  been  done  so  far  in  this  area.  The  information  that  does  exist,  how- 
ever, clearly  indicates  the  potential  for  further  research.  There  follows 
a  review  of  this  materia!  to  suggest  what  might  be  done. 

Consider  the  well-known  song,  "Go  (or  Run)  Tell  Aunt  Nancy"  for  what 
it  reveals  of  connections  with  the  African  past.  The  words  are  as  follows: 

Run,  tell  Aunt  Nancy,  (three  times) 

Her  old  grey  goose  is  dead. 

The  goose  she's  been  savin'  (three  times) 

To  make  her  feather  bed. 

One  source  identifies  this  text  as  a  song  sung  by  black  children  in  the 
United  States  with  no  game  attached.28  Another  source,  however, 
attaches  a  game  to  the  song  and  explains  its  cultural  significance: 

This  game  of  African  origin  is  played  throughout  the  Caribbean  as 
far  south  as  Cartagena,  Columbia,  and  in  the  Gulf  States  of  the  USA. 
Among  the  Hausa  and  other  people  of  West  Africa,  the  spider  is 
known  as  Anansi,  the  most  clever  of  animals.  1 1 n  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  Bible,  one  reads,  too,  that:  the  spider  taketh  hold  with  her 
hands/and  is  in  king's  palaces."]  Anansi  appears  in  some  myths  as 
an  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  gods  and  in  others  as  a  trickster  so 
clever  that  he  frequently  outtricks  and  outwits  himself.  .  .  .  Anansi 
suffered  a  seachange  when  he  sailed  with  the  West  Africans  for  the 
West  Indies.  He  became  Annancy  and  the  Aunt  Nancy  of  song  and 
rhyme.29 

Elder  reports  a  variant  of  "Sally  Walker"  from  Trinidad  and  Tobago  that 
uses  the  phrase  "rise,  Sally,  rise."  30  Trent-Johns  reports  a  similar  variant 
of  "Sally  Walker"  from  the  southern  United  States  which  uses  the  same 
phrase.31  Elder  reports  further  that: 

Most  of  the  music  to  the  song  games  I  have  collected  are  sung  in  the 
responsorial  or  "call-chorus"  style,  even  when  the  words  are  chanted 
to  only  one  note.  In  fact,  the  Afro-Caribbean  musical  style  corre- 
sponds favorably  to  that  of  American  Negroes'  game  song  styles  as 
heard  in  the  recording  of  Alabama  children  playing  the  game  "Sat- 
isfied." The  marking  of  tempo  with  hand-clapping  is  identical  with 
practice  among  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Negro  playgroups,  old  and 
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young.  This  establishes  in  a  convincing  way  the  continuity  of  a  musi- 
cal tradition  that  is  African  and  peculiar  to  all  Negro  populations  in 
the  New  World. 

Many  of  the  games  like  "Brown  gal  in  the  ring"  include  a  call  on 
the  player  with  the  "dramatic  role"  to  "show  her  motion."  This 
requirement  has  been  reported  by  both  Parsons  [for  Southern 
Negroes]  and  Beckwith  [for  Jamaica  J.  Usually,  "motion"  consists 
of  a  wriggle-dance,  in  which  the  pelvic  region  is  gyrated  or  the  whole 
spinal  column  is  rippled  upward  and  downward,  the  player  having  to 
lunge  on  the  heel  of  one  foot  or  to  stand  firmly  on  both  while  the 
whole  body  is  contorted.32 

This  last  description  is  reminiscent  of  Hansen's  remarks  about  hip-shak- 
ing dances  among  blacks  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  New  Orleans  children  play  a  ring  game  called  "Oh,  Show  Me  Your 
Motion."  Children  in  Tobago  play  a  gamesong  called  "Gipsy  in  the  Moon- 
light." Elder  tells  us  that  "both  Scarborough  and  Ford  reported  this  song, 
with  slight  variations  in  text  and  music,  from  Negro  traditions  outside  the 
Caribbean."  33 

These  examples  illustrate  that  black  children's  gamesongs,  in  Afro- 
American  cultures  both  inside  and  outside  the  United  States,  have  pre- 
served elements  of  African  culture.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
the  game  songs  have  an  enculturative  function,  and  that  the  encultura- 
tive  and  retentive  functions  are  interrelated,  with  one  function  necessa- 
rily following  from  the  other.  In  trying  to  identify  African  elements  in  Afro- 
American  culture  in  the  United  States,  scholars  will  find  that  their 
research'  benefits  from  a  consultation  of  materials  contained  in  other 
Afro-American  cultures,  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  folk  music 
of  black  children  which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  offer  some  unique  informa- 
tion. In  the  words  of  a  Liberian  proverb,  children  are  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation. 
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Integral  and  Undiminished: 
The  Arts  in  General  Education 

By  Charles  B.  Fowler,  Music  Educators  Journal,  January  1978 


Imagine  the  scene.  The  auditorium 
is  bristling  with  anticipation.  The 
"press"  has  assembled  for  a 
momentous  occasion  —  President 
"Teddy"  Roosevelt's  final  press 
conference  before  leaving  office. 

The  secret  service  agents  glare  at 
the  reporters.  Suddenly  the  band 
strikes  up  "Hail  to  the  Chief."  Ap- 
plause greets  the  president  as  he 
walks  through  the  crowd  toward  the 
podium,  shaking  the  hands  of  re- 
porters along  the  way.  Placards 
urge  "TR"  to  "Finish  the  Canal" 
and  "Hang  Loose  for  Bull  Moose." 
The  president  is  surrounded  by 
grim-looking  agents.  His  press  sec- 
retary introduces  him. 

Reporter  Tom  Cisewski  of  the 
Providence  Journal  Bulletin  asks, 
"What  do  you  think  of  giving  up  con- 
trol over  the  Panama  Canal?" 

Pounding  on  the  podium,  the 
president  shouts  that  American 
"control  of  the  canal  is  essential, 
and  I  would  fight  to  maintain  it." 

The  questions  probe  every  facet 


of  the  times,  and  the  answers  reveal 
the  history  of  the  period  —  the 
shooting  of  McKinley,  conservation, 
the  "Big  Stick"  policy,  and  how  two 
bicycle-makers  had  made  a  "ma- 
chine that  flies." 

A  chorus  sings  the  1904  cam- 
paign song,  "We  Want  Teddy  for 
Four  Years  More."  The  band  plays 
patriotic  songs  of  the  period.  Tele- 
vision crews  record  the  whole 
event. 

The  scene  is  the  cafeteria  at 
Washington  Irving  Intermediate 
School  in  Springfield,  Virginia. 
Roosevelt  is  played  by  Bob  Boyd,  a 
professional  actor;  the  agents, 
press  secretary,  the  TV  crews,  the 
members  of  the  band  and  chorus, 
and  the  hundreds  of  reporters  are 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade 
students.  Some  one  hundred  post- 
ers depicting  events  during  the 
Roosevelt  years,  researched  in  the 
library  and  rendered  in  the  art 
classes,  decorate  the  school  halls. 

The  event  was  coordinated  by  the 
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social  studies  department.  Student 
reporters  studied  the  period  for  two 
weeks,  and  each  had  three  ques- 
tions prepared  to  stump  the  presi- 
dent. The  teachers  and  cafeteria 
staff  wore  costumes  of  the  period 
to  lend  an  air  of  authenticity. 

And  what  was  the  outcome?  Wil- 
liam Costolo,  principal  of  the 
school,  said,  "The  students  were 
deeply  involved.  They  were  active 
participants  in  the  events  of  history. 
This  was  an  exciting  and  emo- 
tional learning  experience.  The  arts 
brought  a  sense  of  feeling  to  the 
period  that  is  missing  in  the  tradi- 
tional history  lesson.  These  stu- 
dents will  remember  facts  about 
TR  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

Music,  visual  arts,  media,  and 
theatre  were  used  as  the  means  of 
learning  history.  This  is  an  example 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase, 
"the  arts  in  general  education." 
Attaching  the  arts  to  education  in 
the  basics  can  revitalize  all  learn- 
ing and,  at  the  same  time,  improve 
the  status  of  the  arts  in  American 
schools,  a  long  overdue  and  sorely 
needed  change. 

The  Plight  of  the  Arts 

In  comparison  to  the  obvious  use- 
fulness of  the  basics— reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic — the  arts 
appear  to  be  impractical,  even  su- 
perfluous. American  schools  are 
fundamentally  pragmatic,  and  edu- 
cation is  essentially  instrumental, 


serving  a  particular  and  practical 
purpose.  Viewed  from  this  perspec- 
tive, the  arts  are  not  the  stuff  that 
livings  are  made  of;  they  do  not 
ensure  that  people  will  get  ahead; 
and  they  do  not  guarantee  success. 
Their  seeming  uselessness  consti- 
tutes the  central  reason  that  the 
arts  are  treated  minimally  in  Amer- 
ican education. 

How  are  the  arts  treated  mini- 
mally? 

(1)  The  arts  are  consigned  to  the 
periphery  of  the  curriculum.  As 
electives,  they  are  thought  of  as 
something  "nice"  or  "pleasurable" 
if  one  has  the  time  but  as  an  un- 
essential— disposable — part  of  ed- 
ucation. 

(2)  The  arts  command  little  time  or 
effort  in  curricular  planning.  In 
most  schools,  they  are  restricted  to 
music  and  visual  arts.  There  is  little 
theatre  and  even  less  dance.  En- 
vironmental arts  (design  and  archi- 
tecture) and  media  (film,  photogra- 
phy, and  television)  are  rarely  of- 
fered, and  creative  writing,  even 
when  it  is  offered,  is  seldom 
thought  of  as  part  of  the  arts. 

(3)  The  arts  are  treated  as  special 
subjects  taught  for  the  talented 
or  those  with  special  interests. 
Schools  systematically  exclude  the 
majority  of  students  from  exposure 
to  what  is  essentially  a  fundamen- 
tal part  of  their  cultural  heritage. 

(4)  The  arts  are  viewed  as  entertain- 
ment rather  than  edification.  Their 
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visibility  is  limited  to  the  show — the 
displays  of  student  art  works,  the 
marching  band's  halftime  show, 
and  the  choral  concert.  They  are  an 
ornament  to  life,  not  a  necessity. 
(5)  The  arts  are  seen  as  existing 
outside  conventional  norms.  They 
encourage  people  to  think  different- 
ly than  what  is  accepted.  Originality 
is  a  threat  to  the  stability  and  con- 
tinuity of  life.  Creativity  is  valued 
less  than  conformity. 

In  spite  of  the  satisfaction  that 
people  derive  from  the  arts,  they 
command  a  low  priority  when 
judged  by  what  is  most  "important" 
in  education.  The  public  may  want 
the  arts  and  feel  they  add  to  the 
quality  of  life,  but  people  find  it 
difficult  to  mesh  that  view  with  their 
deep-seated  conviction  that  public 
education  must  concentrate  on 
what  is  practical  and  basic.  For  this 
reason,  the  arts  tend  to  be  granted 
only  limited  time  and  iimited  re- 
sources in  American  education. 

For  many  years  arts  educators 
have  tried  to  counter  this  situation. 
Music  educators,  for  example,  have 
probably  written  more  articles  to 
justify  their  existence  than  teachers 
in  all  of  the  other  subjects  com- 
bined. And  they  have  tried  to  shed 
their  elitist  image  by  enlarging  cur- 
ricular  offerings  (guitar,  popular 
musics,  ethnic  musics,  electronic 
and  piano  laboratories)  to  accom- 
modate the  interests  of  more  stu- 
dents. They  adapted  their  curricu- 
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l-ums  to  behavioristic  methodolo- 
gies with  the  intent  of  deepening 
the  substance  of  learnings  and  to 
prove  their  accountability,  even  at 
the  expense  of  distorting  their  art 
by  making  it  conform  to  a  system 
that  cannot  accommodate  the 
whole  of  what  music  education  is 
about.  And  they  assimilated  for- 
eign methodologies— Kodaly,  Orff, 
Piaget,  Suzuki — in  an  effort  to  bring 
greater  legitimacy  to  their  subject. 

But  the  problems  still  persist. 
The  number  of  music  and  art  pro- 
grams being  reduced,  excised,  or 
threatened  due  to  reductions  in 
education  budgets  and  public  de- 
mands for  more  emphasis  on  the 
basics  attests  to  the  inability  of  arts 
educators  to  come  up  with  persua- 
sive solutions. 

The  Promise  of  AGE  Programs 

There  are  hopeful  signs,  however. 
One  of  these — the  concept  that  the 
arts  are  integral  to  the  basic  educa- 
tion of  all  students — has  gained 
enough  momentum  to  be  consid- 
ered a  national  movement.  This 
development,  which  began  no  less 
than  ten  years  ago  under  the  ex- 
perimental dictums  of  the  Arts  in 
Education  Program  of  the  JDR  3rd 
Fund,  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  arts  program,  viewed  compre- 
hensively, fulfills  four  functions: 
(1)  It  provides  specialized  educa- 
tion. (The  arts  are  taught  as  sepa- 
rate and  discrete  disciplines  worthy 


of  study  in  their  own  right.) 

(2)  It  serves  the  needs  of  exception- 
al students.  (The  arts  provide  a  vari- 
ety of  means  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  retarded,  handicapped, 
culturally  deprived,  and  talented.) 

(3)  It  establishes  educational  link- 
ages with  the  community.  (The  arts 
provide  a  means  to  open  and  main- 
tain productive  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  the  school  and  the 
community.) 

(4)  It  enhances  general  education. 
(The  arts  become  enmeshed  with 
all  the  other  subject  matters  in  the 
curriculum  in  such  a  way  that  they 
enliven  the  whole  educational  en- 
terprise.) 

Viewed  in  this  context,  the  use  of 
the  arts  as  heipfu!  tools  in  all  learn- 
ing is  one  important  function  of  an 
arts  program.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the 
program  that  music  and  art  educa- 
tors are  apt  to  neglect  or  wholly 
ignore.  A  music  program  that  con- 
centrates on  only  the  first  three 
functions  tends  to  remain  isolated, 
even  though  it  may  appear  to  be 
educationally  sound  strictly  as  mu- 
sic education.  The  filtering  of  the 
arts  through  the  entire  curriculum 
puts  them  to  obvious  educational 
use,  integrating  them  with  the  fun- 
damental goals  and  priorities  of  the 
school  and,  in  the  process,  demon- 
strating their  value  to  administra- 
tors, classroom  teachers,  parents, 
students,  and  members  of  the 
school  board. 


The  theory,  then,  that  the  arts  can 
function  to  enhance  genera!  educa- 
tion presents  a  strong  argument  for 
the  educational  usefulness  of  the 
arts.  For  that  reaon,  it  could  effect 
a  vast  change  in  the  role  of  the  arts 
in  education.  Before  that  can  hap- 
pen, however,  arts  educators  them- 
selves must  be  persuaded.  More 
adherents  and  advocates  are  need- 
ed if  this  particular  function  of  the 
arts  is  going  to  be  tested  sufficiently 
to  prove,  once  and  for  all,  that  the 
arts,  far  from  being  treated  mini- 
mally, should  be  granted  a  priority 
place  in  the  general  education  of  all 
students. 

Like  many  education  movements, 
the  so-calied  arts  in  general  educa- 
tion has  several  nomenclatures  and 
as  many  shades  of  meaning.  It  has 
been  referred  to  as  "the  arts  in  edu- 
cation," "the  new  arts  education," 
and  even  as  a  special  form  of 
"aesthetic  education."  What  it  boils 
down  to,  quite  simply,  is  the  arts 
working  in  tandem  to  promote 
learning  in  other  subjects.  "The 
arts"  refers  not  only  to  music  and 
visual  arts  but  also  to  dance  (move- 
ment), theatre;  creative  writing, 
media,  and  environmental  arts. 

The  arts  in  general  education 
should  not  be  confused  with  related 
arts  or  allied  arts  since  these  ap- 
proaches, which  integrate  the  arts 
with  each  other,  generally  do  not 
integrate  the  arts  with  other  subject 
matter,  in  contrast,  the  arts  in  gen- 
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eral  education,  which  may  or  may 
not  require  that  the  arts  relate  to 
each  other,  necessarily  combines 
learning  in  the  arts  with  learning 
in  other  fields.  Humanities  courses 
that  merge  the  arts  with  English 
and  history  are  one  form  of  the  arts 
in  general  education. 

The  idea  is  to  use  the  arts  to  im- 
prove education  in  the  basics.  How 
"basics"  is  defined  is  crucial.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  are  subject  mat- 
ters that  are  considered  fundamen- 
tal in  order  for  people  to  function 
effectively  as  citizens  in  American 
society.  On  the  other  hand,  "basics" 
refers  to  the  skills  that  are  prerequi- 
site to  learning,  such  as  the  ability 
to  distinguish  and  interpret  sym- 
bols, to  organize  words  into  expres- 
sion, to  coordinate  muscles,  to 
harness  imagination,  to  hone  per- 
ception, to  sense  spatial  relation- 
ships, to  concentrate,  and  to  grasp 
the  essentials  of  cultural  history. 
Collectively,  the  arts  can  relate  to 
all  of  these  skills  and  make  major 
contributions  to  human  mental, 
psychological,  and  physical  devel- 
opment. 

Methodologies 

How  is  this  accomplished?  All  the 
subject  matter  in  the  total  curricu- 
lum is  infused  with  the  arts.  Web- 
ster says  infuse  "implies  the  intro- 
ducing into  one  thing  of  a  second 
that  gives  life,  vigor,  or  new  signifi- 
cance." By  enlisting  all  the  senses 


in  the  learning  process,  the  arts 
provide  a  self-generated  and  self- 
propelled  approach  to  basic  educa- 
tion. Infusion  of  the  arts  into  all 
subject  matter  is  mutually  bene- 
ficial: the  arts  enhance  learning  in 
other  subjects,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  infiltration  into  other  sub- 
jects improves  learning  in  the  arts. 

The  methodologies  applied  to 
infuse  the  arts  are  many,  some 
more  educationally  productive  than 
others.  To  have  merit,  the  approach 
should  guarantee  that  arts  experi- 
ences maintain  their  integrity  with- 
in the  integrated  context.  The  arts 
process  should  not  be  distorted  for 
the  sake  of  the  basics.  Fortunately, 
learning  in  the  arts  naturally  relates 
to  learning  in  general.  It  is  the  prox- 
imity of  this  relationship  that  per- 
mits the  arts  process  to  be  used  to 
provoke  learning  in  the  basics. 

Coding.  The  arts  process  involves 
the  actions  of  coding  (perceiving, 
reacting,  and  creating)  and  decod- 
ing (recreating,  interpreting,  and 
evaluating).  To  code  is  to  transmit. 
Each  art  form  represents  a  different 
symbolic  system  that  students 
learn  to  use  expressively.  In  dance, 
for  example,  the  elements  that 
make  up  the  code  are  sound,  move- 
ment, line,  pattern,  form,  space, 
shape,  rhythm,  time,  and  energy. 
Just  as  meaning  in  prose  language 
involves  building  forms  from  let- 
ters, words,  sentences,  and  para- 
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graphs,  meaning  in  dance  or  any 
other  art  depends  upon  combining 
the  elements  of  its  code  to  fashion 
forms  that  express. 

Coding  in  the  arts  is  analogous 
to  coding  in  the  basics.  After  chil- 
dren draw  a  picture  of  a  house,  they 
learn  that  there  is  another  way  of 
making  a  picture  that  means 
"house."  The  personal  symbol  (the 
picture)  becomes  a  clue  to  learning 
the  impersonal  one  (the  word). 
Each  of  the  artistic  coding  systems 
provides  a  metaphor  for  symbolic 
processes  that  are  the  essence  of 
learning  verbal,  mathematical,  and 
scientific  symbols.  The  advantage 
of  working  through  the  arts  is  that 
they  offer  a  variety  of  appealing  and 
captivating  ways  to  draw  the  stu- 
dent into  the  world  of  symboliza- 
tion. 

The  process  of  coding  in  the  arts 
can  be  applied  to  almost  any  sub- 
ject. Suppose,  for  example,  a  class- 
room teacher  is  trying  to  get  her 
second  grade  class  to  understand 
the  geometric  concept  of  symmetry. 
Children  can  find  this  a  difficult  and 
abstract  concept  to  grasp.  The 
artistic  codes  can  help.  Through 
visual  arts,  the  children  can  ar- 
range squares  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes  on  paper  so  that  they  make 
a  symmetrical  design.  Through 
movement,  each  child  can  create 
a  symmetrical  shape  with  his  body, 
then  change  the  shape  so  that  it  is 
asymmetrical.  He  can  make  sym- 


metrical and  asymmetrical  shapes 
with  a  partner,  then  create  group 
designs.  The  arts  can  be  used  to 
introduce  the  concept,  in  this  case 
a  mathematical  one. 

Structure  or  form  is  a  basic  ele- 
ment of  story-telling.  A  first  grade 
teacher  might  ask  children  to  re- 
order a  shuffled  group  of  pictures 
so  that  they  tell  a  story.  In  the 
process,  the  children  discover  that 
stories  have  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end.  The  concept  here  is  to 
build  a  logical  sequence  of  parts 
in  a  iinear  time  frame.  Theatre  and 
music  can  reinforce  this  under- 
standing. Stories  can  be  acted  out 
so  that  children  fee!  the  logic  of 
the  events  and  their  culmination.  In 
music,  students  can  create  their 
own  rhythmic  (and  later,  melodic) 
canons,  inventing  sequential  order 
through  the  discovery  of  repetition 
and  alternation. 

Decoding.  To  decode  is  to  receive. 
In  "reading"  what  others  "say" 
through  the  pictures  they  draw  or 
the  music  they  create,  the  receiver 
translates  the  code,  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  the  symbols.  The 
decoding  of  the  various  artistic 
systems  is  a  proces  of  communi- 
cation. Again,  the  process  of  decod- 
ing in  the  arts  is  analogous  to 
learning  to  decode  in  the  basics. 
While  coding  is  a  creative  act, 
decoding  is  generally  recreative. 
Deriving  meaning  from  artistic 
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symbols  in  the  decoding  process 
signifies  that  the  viewer  under- 
stands the  content.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  arts — their  content — 
is  iife  in  all  of  its  manifestations, 
The  arts  are  the  means  that  hu- 
mans have  invented  to  convey  what 
they  feel  and  understand  about 
their  existence.  Since  the  arts  are 
the  ways  that  people  represent 
their  perceptions  of  the  world,  they 
are  also  fundamental  ways  of  know- 
ing that  world.  In  this  sense,  they 
are  basic  education. 

Because  the  arts  are  usually  not 
about  art  but  about  many  other 
subjects,  the  argument  that  it  is  a 
bastardization  to  use  them  to  teach 
those  other  subjects  just  doesn't 
hold  water.  The  subject  matter  of 
the  arts,  revealed  through  the  de- 
coding process,  can  easily  and 
naturally  relate  to  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

The  process  of  decoding  in  the 
arts  can  be  applied  to  almost  any 
subject.  In  reading,  comprehension 
often  depends  upon  students  sens- 
ing the  emotional  content  of  the 
story,  identification  of  the  changing 
moods  in  music  can  help  children 
understand  the  changing  moods  in 
poems  and  stories  they  are  learning 
to  read.  Selecting  appropriate  mu- 
sic to  accompany  their  stories  or 
dramatizations  helps  students  to 
understand  the  meaning  that  is  to 
be  communicated. 

The  aesthetic  dimensions  of  a!! 


subjects  are  explored  for  their  edu- 
cational potential,  in  science,  a 
study  of  textures  on  a  nature  walk 
gives  impetus  to  learning  the 
words  that  describe  them— rough, 
smooth,  fuzzy,  spiny,  and  so  on. 
Later,  when  children  verbally  inter- 
pret the  different  textures  they  see 
in  each  other's  graphite  rubbings 
of  textures  in  their  classroom,  they 
are  decoding  the  art  and  learning 
vocabulary  at  the  same  time. 

These  techniques  work  at  every 
level.  In  high  school,  students  can 
use  the  arts  to  study  each  period 
of  American  history  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  students  at  Wash- 
ington Irving.  By  singing  the  music 
of  the  period  and  dancing  to  it,  in- 
terpreting events  through  visual 
arts,  studying  films  about  the  pe- 
riod, and  dramatizing  its  literature, 
debates,  and  documents,  students 
sense  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
enter  into  it  in  a  persona!  and  emo- 
tional way.  Such  interpretations 
revea!  the  meaning  of  the  works 
and,  in  the  process,  widen  the  stu- 
dents' understanding  of  the  worid 
during  a  particular  era.  The  decod- 
ing process  enlarges  experience. 
In  this  way,  the  arts  reinforce  the 
concept  being  learned. 

Once  the  arts  process  is  applied 
to  subjects  throughout  the  curricu- 
lum., attitudes  of  students  change 
for  the  better.  They  are  happier. 
Motivation  improves.  The  environ- 
ment of  the  school  and  often  the 
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school  yard  is  enlivened  and  be- 
comes more  inviting  through  the 
display  and  performance  of  the 
arts.  There  is  evidence  that  truancy 
and  vandalism  go  down  and  that 
achievement  test  scores  go  up. 
And  equally  important,  students' 
work  with  the  arts  process  develops 
artistic  skill  and  understanding. 

Getting  Started 

if  they  are  all  that  useful,  why  aren't 
arts  in  general  education  programs 
more  common?  In  order  to  infuse 
the  arts  into  the  curriculum,  much 
of  the  burden  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  approach  falls  on  the 
classroom  teacher.  In-service  edu- 
cation for  administrators  and  class- 
room teachers  is  a  must  in  order  to 
help  them  understand  the  arts  pro- 
cess and  its  application.  Arts  edu- 
cators also  need  inservice  educa- 
tion to  prepare  them  to  guide  these 
programs.  Most  school  systems 
that  have  such  programs  use  a 
team  of  arts  teachers  representing 
different  disciplines  to  work  with 
the  classroom  teachers.  These  pro- 
grams should  complement  and 
supplement,  and  certainly  not  con- 
test and  supplant,  existing  discrete 
arts  programs. 

Music  educators  who  want  to  be- 
come involved  in  this  approach 
must  rethink  their  curriculums  in 
relation  to  basic  education.  CEM- 
REL's  Aesthetic  Education  Program 
(write  The  Viking  Press,  Lincoln 


Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  625 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
10022)  provides  model  material 
in  the  form  of  twelve  packages  that 
present  learning  experiences  in  all 
subjects  that  incorporate  the  arts. 
The  JDR  3rd  Fund  (50  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City  10020)  can 
provide  information  on  procedures 
and  strategies  to  win  administra- 
tors and  teachers  over  to  the  adop- 
tion and  adaptation  of  an  arts  in 
general  education  approach.  The 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education  (John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Washington,  D.C.  20566)  can 
supply  information  about  the  loca- 
tion of  various  arts  in  general  edu- 
cation projects  and  programs. 

For  the  adventuresome,  the  re- 
wards can  surpass  the  effort.  To 
give  up  compartmentalization  is  to 
join  the  education  mainstream.  To 
move  from  the  periphery  of  the  cur- 
riculum to  its  center  means  that  the 
arts  are  no  longer  a  separate  realm 
but  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
daily  life.  When  students  see  that 
most  subjects  have  aesthetic  com- 
ponents, they  begin  to  see  and  ac- 
cept the  import  of  aesthetic  con- 
siderations in  the  world  around 
them — the  decisions  about  the 
clothes  they  select,  the  way  they 
furnish  their  homes,  the  kind  of 
shopping  centers  that  are  built,  and 
the  need  for  urban  landscaping. 
The  arts  suddenly  take  on  real  im- 
portance; they  have  a  significant 
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practical  value  that  is  seldom  ex- 
posed through  participation  in 
band,  chorus,  or  orchestra. 

With  the  initiation  of  an  arts  in 
general  education  program,  the  arts 
assume  an  essential  role  in  basic 
education.  They  are  defined  more 
broadly  and  unified  into  an  area  of 
curriculum  comparable  to  the  sci- 
ences. As  they  become  central  to 


the  education  of  all  students,  they 
take  on  a  visibility  that  tends  to 
make  them  less  vulnerable  to 
budget  cutbacks.  It  might  well  be 
that  such  programs  as  these  will 
prove  the  usefulness  of  the  arts  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  so  that 
the  discrete  arts  programs,  instead 
of  being  eliminated,  will  become  in- 
vincible in  American  schools. 
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By  Stewart  Gordon,  American  Music  Teacher,  January  1978 


One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  a 
teacher  faces  is  that  of  periodic 
stock-taking.  Most  of  us  feel  the 
need  once  every  so  often  to  try  to 
stand  back  from  our  work  as  teach- 
ers in  order  to  obtain  some  kind  of 
overview.  Hopefully  out  of  such  a 
process  will  come  some  soul- 
searching  and  some  improvements. 

Since  teaching  is  an  activity 
which  involves  our  total  being,  such 
an  overhaul  becomes  extremely  dif- 
ficult. If  we  become  too  aware,  we 
end  up  with  only  self-conscious- 
ness. If  we  become  too  self-critical, 
we  short-circuit  inspiration.  And 
yet  without  any  attempt  at  self- 
evaluation,  we  may  well  deprive 
ourselves  of  one  of  the  most  potent 
stimulants  for  growth.  In  order  for 
this  propess  to  work  properly,  we 
need  to  develop  techniques  of  per- 
ception which  are  somewhat  indi- 
rect. We  need  to  sharpen  our  intui- 
tive sense  about  our  own  method 
of  operation  without  bringing  it  to 
a  halt  under  the  full  glare  of  critical 
light. 

Sometimes  reflections  about 
one's  own  teachers,  both  our  fa- 


vorite and  our  not-so-favorite  ones, 
can  help  us  to  identify  basic  char- 
acteristics, both  good  and  bad,  and 
can  cause  us  to  ask  ourselves  how 
much  these  characteristics  are  evi- 
dent in  our  own  teaching. 

Reflect,  for  example,  and  ask 
yourself  what  were  the  two  or  three 
most  inspiring  lessons  you  ever 
had.  Then  go  on  and  see  if  you  can 
identify  why  they  were  so  inspiring. 
At  this  point  it  might  be  easy  to  at- 
tribute such  inspiration  to  the  force 
of  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
who  gave  you  that  lesson.  But  don't 
simply  stop  there,  for  if  you  can 
think  hard  enough  to  identify  a  few 
of  the  abstract  qualities  which 
made  that  lesson  inspiring,  you 
may  have  given  yourself  a  goal  to- 
ward which  to  strive. 

What  were  the  two  or  three  most 
powerful  lessons  you  ever  had?  To 
be  inspired  is  one  thing.  To  be 
changed  as  a  result  of  contact  with 
enormous  power  is  quite  another. 
It  is  possible  that  such  contact  pro- 
duced mild  trauma  rather  than  in- 
spiration, and  yet  the  result  was  a 
personal  change  which  took  you 
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down  a  new  road  and  which  you 
remember  as  a  significant  turn- 
ing point.  Such  profound  changes 
come  about  partly  because  of  a 
teacher's  qualities,  but  also  partly 
because  the  student  is  ready  for 
them.  At  this  point  we  can  ask  our- 
selves how  often  we  take  the  time 
to  try  to  sense  how  and  when  our 
own  students  are  ready  for  an  ex- 
perience of  this  type. 

Do  you  remember  teachers  who 
were  good  teachers,  but  who  had 
mannerisms  that  drew  attention 
away  from  the  subject  matter  at 
hand?  And  do  you  remember  how 
students  oftentimes  mimic  these 
mannerisms,  cruelly  perhaps,  but 
tellingly?  None  of  us  teachers  can 
escape  mannerisms,  but  perhaps 
we  can  try  to  catch  ourselves  using 
too  often  our  favorite  phrases, 
teaching  too  often  a  pattern  of  pre- 
determined steps,  responding  to 
our  students'  playing  too  often  with 
the  same  criticisms. 

We  must  remember  that  the 
more  predictable  we  are  as  teach- 
ers, the  more  our  lessors  will  tend 
to  become  routine  in  ti  mind  of 
the  student.  Such  an  axiom  need 
not  be  construed  as  an  invitation  to 
capriciousness.  Rather  it  should  be 
a  constant  challenge  to  us  to  try  to 
find  new  ways  of  explaining,  clari- 
fying, presenting  our  thoughts  to 
students— especially  to  those  who 
have  worked  with  us  for  some 
length  of  time. 


-One  of  the  best  stage  directors 
in  this  country  describes  his  work 
as  one  essentially  of  communicat- 
ing, to  the  men  and  women  on 
stage,  concepts  which  would  help 
them  make  their  characterizations 
more  powerful  and  convincing.  To 
do  this,  he  contends,  one  has  to  ex- 
plain essentially  the  same  concept 
a  dozen  or  more  times  in  a  dozen 
or  more  ways.  Such  creative  com- 
munication has  to  continue  until 
one  strikes  a  point  of  emotional  and 
intellectual  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  actor— the  point  at  which 
what  he  is  trying  to  portray  onstage 
coalesces  with  something  out  of  his 
own  human  experience.  Once  that 
point  is  reached,  the  performance 
becomes  convincing;  but  until  that 
point  is  reached,  the  director's  job 
is  to  try  to  open  up  as  many  differ- 
ent avenues  as  needed — not  re- 
peating the  same  instructions  or 
using  the  same  illustrations,  but 
rather  constantly  inventing  new 
ones  pointing  toward  the  same 
end. 

Being  creative  in  this  way  and 
trying  to  incorporate  a  sense  of  ex- 
citement into  what  we  teach  can  be 
extremely  difficult  if  the  student  is 
not  prepared,  not  receptive,  or  for 
whatever  reason  refuses  to  partici- 
pate or  respond  much  beyond  a 
minimal  level.  Frustration  attends 
our  efforts  and  very  quickly  we  are 
apt  to  subscribe  to  the  attitude  that 
whatever  we  do  will  be  ineffective 
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and  go  unheeded  by  this  or  that 
particular  student.  We  may  begin 
to  anticipate  such  a  student's  les- 
son with  mild  displeasure;  his  con- 
tinued ineptness  tends  to  irritate 
us;  and  we  settle  back  into  a  kind 
of  dutiful  attitude  of  offering  cor- 
rections and  information,  having 
forsaken  much  of  our  imagination 
or  inventiveness. 

If  such  a  neutralization  takes 
place,  we  are  guilty  of  letting  the 
student's  attitude  determine  the 
atmosphere  of  the  lesson.  If  he  is 
bored,  hostile,  unmusical,  sloppy, 
or  whatever,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  have  to  reflect,  even  in  psycho- 
logical terms,  his  attitudes.  One 
must  make  up  one's  mind  that  no 
matter  what  the  effort,  at  least  one 
of  us  is  going  to  enjoy  the  lesson. 
After  all,  the  beauty  of  the  music 
itself  stands  before  us,  and  hope- 
fully both  student  and  teacher  will 
stand  to  be  lifted  in  spirit  by  at- 


tempting to  release  that  beauty. 

Like  a  spiritual  leader  who  be- 
lieves so  strongly  in  the  goodness 
of  his  doctrine  that  he  unceasingly 
strives  to  win  converts,  like  a  doc- 
tor who  believes  so  strongly  in  the 
value  of  human  life  that  he  untir- 
ingly tries  to  lead  the  sick  to  heal- 
ing processes,  we  must  believe  so 
strongly  in  the  fact  that  music  en- 
hances the  quality  of  life  that  we 
never  let  a  single  opportunity  pass 
to  try  to  show  that  to  a  student. 
Such  dedication  will  not  necessar- 
ily bring  every  student  around  to 
our  point  of  view,  but  it  will  keep 
our  own  work  vital  and  an  ever- 
changing  challenge.  And  when  we 
confront  ourselves  with  periodic 
stock-taking,  it  is  the  constant  re- 
kindling of  this  inner  flame  that  is 
the  most  important  single  factor  of 
all,  and  the  means  by  which  we  can 
put  other  more  detailed  self-criti- 
cisms into  proper  perspective. 
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Illegitimate  Music 


By  Leonard  Marcus,  High  Fidelity,  March  1978 


I  have  been  receiving  a  bit  of  flak 
over  my  December  tribute  to  Leo- 
pold Stokowski.  The  offending 
statements  were  my  swipe  at  musi- 
cal "authenticity"  and  my  com- 
ment that  Stokowski's  arranging  of 
music  of  "even  the  most  sanctified 
composers"  was  "a  prerogative 
that  the  orthodox  insist  belongs 
solely  to  the  original  creator."  Im- 
plicit was  my  defense  of  the  very 
unfashionable  "Stokowskianism": 
that  a  performer  has  the  aesthetic 
right — the  legal  right,  of  course, 
only  if  the  work  is  in  the  public 
domain  — to  arrange,  transcribe, 
or  otherwise  doctor  music  even 
against  the  implied  or  stated  wishes 
of  the  composer,  if  he  has  valid 
musical  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Today,  in  a  musical  era  of  his- 
torically "correct"  if  often  sterile 
performances,  such  an  attitude  is 
anathema.  Not  that  I  have  anything 
against  attempts  to  show  how,  say, 
Bach  heard  his  music,  at  ieast  if 
the  performance  is  done  well  (and 
to  higher  technical  standards  than 
Bach  was  used  to).  Some  of  these 
performances  have  resulted  in  the 
most  exciting  recorded  versions  of 


particular  works.  But  I  also  have  no 
inherent  objection  to  a  good  per- 
formance of  200-year-old  music 
that  takes  into  account  my  having 
heard  subsequent  music,  my  twen- 
tieth-century ears.  Bach  did  not 
hesitate  to  transcribe  his  (and 
others')  works:  a  violin  concerto 
into  a  piano  concerto,  for  instance. 
Why  should  a  contemporary  ar- 
ranger of  talent  be  condemned  for 
turning  a  Bach  organ  work  into  an 
orchestral  one? 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard 
those  of  my  radio  shows,  Concert 
Stage,  on  which  Aaron  Copland  was 
the  guest.  During  their  tapings,  this 
topic  came  up.  Copland's  marvel- 
ous recording  of  his  Appalachian 
Spring  ballet  music  was  the  first  in 
its  original  orchestration.  In  the 
suite  arrangement  for  full  orches- 
tra, it  has  become  his  most  popular 
work.  How  would  he  feel  if  someone 
else  had  arranged  the  music? 

Copland  answered  that,  although 
legally  he  would  have  to  give  per- 
mission (as  he  did  to  Emerson, 
Lake  and  Palmer  to  use  his  Fanfare 
for  the  Common  Man),  he  thought 
others  had  the  same  aesthetic  right 
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he  did.  What  if  a  final  performance 
does  not  match  his  original  con- 
cept? Copland,  like  any  composer, 
conceives  his,  music  and  does  his 
best  to  write  it  down  within  the 
often  frustrating  limitations  of  our 
notation  system.  A  performer  stud- 
ies the  score  and  tries  to  under- 
stand the  original  concepts  in  order 
to  perform  the  music  that  was  in 
the  composer's  head.  But  what  if  a 
performer  either  misunderstands 
the  original  concepts  or  deliber- 
ately performs  the  music  other- 
wise? Copland  answered,  "Some- 
times it's  better.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I 
say  to  myself,  'Why  didn't  I  think  of 
it  that  way?'  " 

What  then  did  he  think  of  a  mu- 
sician who  would  arrange  a  Beetho- 
ven symphony?  Copland  could  only 
laugh  and  call  such  an  act  "daring." 
(Actually,  very  few  performances  of 
the  Beethoven  symphonies  stick 
strictly  to  the  original  orchestra- 
tion.) , 


In  this  month's  Vivaldi  discog- 
raphy,  Paul  Henry  Lang  takes  his 
own  swipe  at  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury piano  arrangements  of  the 
great  Op.  3,  No.  11,  Concerto 
Grosso.  But  what,  1  wonder,  if  Vi- 
valdi had  made  the  transcription 
himself?  Why  should  the  fact  that 
a  composer  died  before  he  got 
around  to  a  transformation  of  his 
own  music  be  a  determining  factor 
in  that  transformation's  legitimacy? 

A  work  of  art  has  a  life  of  its  own. 
Its  creator  has  no  more  say  about 
how  that  work  will  flourish  after  he 
has  given  it  birth  than  any  parent 
has  about  how  his  mature  child  will 
adapt  to  new  environments.  Bach 
might  have  given  Stokowski  his 
blessing;  Beethoven  might  have  hit 
him  with  a  stick.  But  we  cannot 
base  an  aesthetic  on  the  orneriness 
of  any  particular  composer.  The 
only  criterion  can  be:  How  musical 
is  the  result? 
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Musician  of  the  Month 
— -Riccardo  Muti 

By  Daniel  Webster,  High  Fidelity/Musical  America,  March  1978 


The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  has  a 
history  of  surprises  in  its  choice  of 
conductors-  Leopold  Stokowski  was 
a  relatively  untried  conductor  in 
Cincinnati  and  almost  better  known 
as  the  husband  of  pianist  Olga  Sam- 
aroff  when  he  was  appointed  in 
1912.  Eugene  Ormandy  was  the 
Capito!  Theater's  four-shows-a-day 
wonder  who  had  guided  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony  for  five  years  of 
twenty-six  week  seasons  when  he 
was  suddenly  anointed  as  Stokow- 
ski's  colleague  and  then  successor. 

To  orchestra  handicappers,  it  is 
a  continuation  of  that  policy  of  sur- 
prises that  makes  thirty-six-year-old 
Riccardo  Muti  the  apparent  choice 
of  the  orchestra  when  the  time 
comes  to  name  its  fifth  music  di- 
rector in  a  seventy-eight-year  his- 
tory. No  official  announcement  has 
been  made  and  no  date  set,  but  the 
orchestra's  board  has  given  every 
signal  that  Muti  is  its  choice.  Muti 
has  been  given  the  title  of  principal 
guest  conductor,  and  last  fall  the 
term  of  that  title  was  extended  to 
three  years,  with  Muti  agreeing  to 
conduct  eight  weeks  of  concerts 


each  season.  The  orchestra  took 
the  unusual  step  of  negotiating  a 
record  contract  with  Angel  Records, 
Muti's  label  in  recording  with  the 
Philharmonia  in  London.  The  first 
recording  session  takes  place  this 
month  when  Muti  begins  what  he 
projects  as  a  survey  of  Beethoven 
and  Stravinsky  works  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  eclectic  gathering  of 
Mozart,  Haydn,  romantics,  and 
moderns.  His  aims  are  long;  his 
engineers  have  scoured  the  city  for 
suitable  recording  halls  and  are 
looking  fondly  at  the  Met  in  Phila- 
delphia, Oscar  Hammerstein's  de- 
cayed old  opera  house  which  has 
spent  its  recent  years  as  an  evan- 
gelist's temple.  Muti  is  finding  his 
way  around  the  city. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  become 
a  celebrity  in  Philadelphia  and,  in 
finding  his  way  around,  he  meets 
people  who  recognize  him  and  free- 
ly offer  advice.  "I  hope  you  will  play 
the  slow  movement  in  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  the  way  Sto- 
kowski did,"  one  dowager  told  him 
after  a  concert  last  fall.  Muti  very 
firmly  said,  "There  is  no  slow  move- 
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merit,  you  know.  The  third  move- 
ment is  marked  allegretto  and  that 
is  not  very  slow."  The  tacit  answer 
was  that  Muti  means  to  be  exactly 
himself.  He  may  be  following  Sto- 
kowski  and  Ormandy  but  only  in 
time,  not  in  a  local  tradition. 

Audiences  have  marked  Muti's 
growth  in  the  five  years  that  he  has 
been  on  the  American  orchestral 
scene.  He  was  scouted  in  Florence 
by  Eugene  Ormandy  when  the  Phil- 
adelphians  were  touring  Europe  in 
1970.  The  then  twenty-nine-year-old 
Muti  was  already  head  of  the  Mag- 
gio  Musicale  and  so  impressed  Or- 
mandy that  he  engaged  him  on  the 
spot  for  the  1972  season.  In  those 
preliminary  appearances,  he  was 
marked  by  critics  cautiously, 
praised  for  his  fluency  but  ques- 
tioned about  his  range. 

His  annua!  reengagements 
showed  steady  growth  and  ease 
coupled  with  mounting  enthusiasm 
among  the  players  for  his  ability  to 
produce  distinctive  sound  and 
style.  A  tendency  to  race  through 
some  of  the  standard  works  seemed 
to  have  dropped  away  in  favor  of  a 
new  expansiveness.  With  his  grow- 
ing poise  came  a  stress  on  textual 
precision.  His  rehearsals  last  fall  of 
the  Paris  Symphony  were  spent 
correcting  players'  parts  from  the 
critical  score  produced  by  Baren- 
reiter  and  going  on  to  scrape  away 
the  encrustations  in  performance 
of  the  transparent  music. 


That  textual  stress  is  not  an  echo 
of  Toscanini,  he  says.  He  admires 
that  conductor,  but  he  also  admires 
the  Furtwangler  tradition  of  in- 
spired revelation.  That  emphasis  on 
the  score's  true  story  has  been 
spurred  by  his  operatic  activity  in 
Europe. 

"We  did  the  Vienna  version  of 
Gluck's  Orfeo  in  Vienna,"  he  says 
in  his  quick  English.  "Marilyn 
Horne  was  to  sing  it,  but  she  said 
she  wanted  to  do  all  of  her  orna- 
ments and  to  add  an  aria  by  a  little- 
known  composer  'which  was  al- 
ways done.'  I  said  we  were  doing 
Gluck  and  that  we  could  not  do  a 
performance  that  way.  We  found 
another  singer. 

"I  learned  about  operatic  tradi- 
tion in  a  difficult  way.  When  I  was 
very  young,  we  were  doing  Pagliacci 
in  Florence.  Richard  Tucker  came 
to  me  and  said,  'Maestro,  I  will  do 
the  last  words?'  (since  Caruso,  the 
tenor  had  always  said  'La  Corn- 
media  e  finita')  and  i  said  'of 
course.'  It  was  only  after  that  pro- 
duction that  I  looked  up  the  manu- 
script and  realized  that  it  should  be 
the  baritone.  Leoncavallo  was  a 
sophisticated  composer  who  knew 
the  work  should  open  and  close 
with  the  baritone  commenting  on 
the  drama,  but,  you  see,  the  'tradi- 
tion' had  changed  that.  1  was  at 
fault,  but  Tucker  was  doubly  so  be- 
cause he  knew,  but  went  ahead 
anyway. 
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"I  think  that  opera  in  this  coun- 
try is  different  from  opera  in  Eu- 
rope. Here,  the  singer  is  the  star, 
but  in  Italy,  at  least,  the  composer 
is,  and  when  you  recognize  that, 
you  have  already  come  a  long  way." 

Muti  may  be  following  Stokowski, 
but  at  an  artistic  distance.  "I  can- 
not admire  the  desire  to  change 
every  score  on  your  desk,"  he  says. 
"I  think  you  shouldn't  touch  a  note. 
If  you  don't  like  a  score,  don't  play 
it.  It  is  like  going  to  a  museum  to 
see  the  paintings.  'Oh,  very  beauti- 
ful,'  i  say,  'but  here,  let  me  just 
touch  up  this  corner  and  add  paint 
here.'  !t  is  unthinkable  in  painting, 
but  common  in  music." 

in  his  concerts  in  Philadelphia 
last  fall,  Muti  lead  a  local  premiere 
of  a  Vivaldi  concerto  grosso.  It  took 
extended  rehearsal  to  find  the  style, 
and  Muti  found  himself  explaining 
eighteenth-century  string  playing, 
the  absence  of  spiccato,  the  bow 
technique.  In  his  Mozart  rehear- 
sals, he  quoted  Mozart  letters  about 
the  sound  of  the  music — until  a  vio- 
linist asked,  in  mock  awe,  "Do  you 
read  books  about  Mozart?"  The 
laughter  that  followed  did  not  divert 
Muti  from  the  line  he  followed 
toward  a  pure  musical  reading. 
"When  I  return  next  year,"  he 
warned  the  violinist,  "we  will  do  all 
the  repeats  in  the  Symphony  No.  41. 
That  will  add  twelve  to  thirteen  min- 
utes to  it.'' 

If  Muti  the  musician  has  gained 
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admiration  among  his  players, 
Muti  the  diplomat  has  earned  even 
wider  notice.  He  has  made  it  plain 
that  he  is  not  a  "second  conductor" 
in  Philadelphia  without  seeming  to 
be  hurrying  the  orchestra  toward  a 
change  in  command.  His  strong  de- 
sire for  privacy  was  tempered  by  a 
graceful  way  with  the  board  and  the 
women's  committees,  just  as  his 
immediate  change  in  the  string 
sound  with  the  orchestra  was  done 
without  a  hint  of  criticism.  He  com- 
mands even  when  he  appears  to  be 
joking  with  his  players,  and  after  a 
stiff  rehearsal  in  which  Muti  sang 
violin  parts  in  virtuoso  solfege,  as- 
sociate concertmaster  William  de 
Pasquale  said:  "This  man  has  it  all. 
When  he  conducts,  the  ions  dance 
in  the  air." 

Off  the  podium,  Muti  puzzles  over 
his  choice  of  life.  "You  know,  a  con- 
ductor's life  is  not  always  desirable. 
I  did  not  want  to  be  a  musician  or 
a  conductor.  But  in  Naples,  where  I 
was  born,  it  was  seen  I  had  a  talent. 
My  father  was  a  doctor  who  had  a 
good  tenor  voice,  and  he  wanted  me 
and  my  four  brothers  to  study  mu- 
sic. I  started  violin  at  eight  and  then 
turned  to  the  piano.  I  realized  I  had 
the  possibility  to  be  a  pianist;  at  , 
eighteen  I  decided  on  a  career.  It 
was  quite  by  accident  that  I  was 
asked  to  conduct  a  concert  at  the 
Conservatory  in  Naples,  but  that 
changed  my  life.  I  turned  to  com- 
position and  went  to  Milan  to  study. 


The  course  there  takes  ten  years, 
but  I  was  able  to  do  it  in  five." 

The  Cantelli  Competition  was 
just  opening  at  that  point,  he  en- 
tered, won,  and  began  work  with 
the  Maggio  Musicale  in  Florence. 

"I  did  not  seek  these  things  I 
have,"  he  says  now.  "Mr.  Ormandy 
saw  me  in  1970  and  asked  me  to  go 
to  Philadelphia.  In  London,  Klem- 
perer,  who  was  very  old,  could  not 
conduct  a  concert  and  I  was  asked. 
After  the  first  concert,  the  Phil- 
harmonia  players'  committee  came 
to  me  and  asked  me  to  be  principal 
conductor.  I  said  yes. 

"I  do  not  like  the  society  that 
goes  with  conducting.  You  go  to 
make  music,  but  you  must  meet 
people.  My  idea  is  to  have  a  few 
friends  with  whom  you  can  talk  and 
exchange  ideas.  I  would  like  to 
spend  my  life  with  my  family,  but 


a  musician  must  travel.  My  son  is 
already  six  and  in  school  in  Raven- 
na. We  live  in  Ravenna  even  though 
my  work  is  in  Florence  and  London 
and  America.  It  is  a  city  with  very 
old  houses,  none  over  two  stories 
high.  It  is  a  very  human  size.  We 
were  lucky  to  find  a  seventeenth- 
century  house  with  a  garden.  I 
thought,  the  last  time  I  went  home, 
how  important  it  is  to  live  quietly.  I 
flew  from  New  York  to  Rome  and 
then  Bologna.  I  drive  the  iast  miles 
to  Ravenna.  How  beautiful!  It  is  an- 
other world." 

How  Muti  will  resolve  his  love  for 
that  Adriatic  haven  with  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  Philadelphia 
will  have  to  be  seen  in  time.  "I  am 
not  pushing  here,"  he  says  of  his 
tenure  wiith  the  orchestra.  !<We  will 
see  what  happens." 
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Couperin's  L'Art  de  Toucher  !e  Clavecin 


By  Frank  Cooper,  Music:  The  AGO  and  RCCO  Magazine;  January  1978 


Francois  Couperin  le  Grand,  who 
lived  from  1668  to  1733,  was  one 
of  those  rare  literate  composers 
whose  use  of  the  written  language 
was  elegant  and  informative.  His 
treatise,  L'Art  de  Toucher  le  Clave- 
cin (The  Art  of  Playing  the  Harpsi- 
chord), appeared  in  1716  and,  upon 
revision,  again  in  1717.  It  is  readily 
available  to  English  speaking  read- 
ers in  a  fine  edition  by  Margery  Hal- 
ford  for  Alfred  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
75  Channel  Drive,  Port  Washington, 
N.Y.  11050.  Its  importance  extends 
beyond  the  confines  of  Couperin's 
harpsichord  music  to  encompass 
his  organ  Masses  as  well  as  much 
other  French  keyboard  music. 

The  edition  of  1716  stated,  "Until 
now  there  has  been  only  an  old 
method  of  harpsichord  playing" 
(otherwise  unidentified),  so  Cou- 
perin's book  filled  a  great  void. 
French  music  was  popular  and  in- 
fluential throughout  Europe,  yet  its 
conventions  needed  clear  explana- 
tion. Couperin's  lineage,  life  and 
career,  his  association  with  other 
prominent  musicians  and  with  the 
aristocracy,  and  his  immutably 
French  musical  style  equipped  him 


uniquely  for  such  a  task. 

Born  into  a  family  of  organists 
with  a  hereditary  hold  on  a  single 
position  (that  of  organist  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Gervais  in  Paris), 
Francois  Couperin  quickly  devel- 
oped into  a  child  prodigy.  By  the 
age  of  eleven  he  was  honored  with 
the  news  that  the  respected  office 
of  organist  at  St.  Gervais  had  been 
reserved  for  him.  He  took  the  post 
at  seventeen.  So  accomplished  was 
he  that,  the  following  year,  he  won 
an  appointment  as  music  instructor 
to  the  roya!  children.  In  1693  he  be- 
came one  of  the  organists  at  the 
Royal  Chapei.  in  1696  Louis  XIV  en- 
nobled Couperin  and  in  1717  named 
him  "Ordinaire  de  ia  Musique"  at 
the  court.  His  contemporaries  ad- 
mired him  so  much  that,  as  early 
as  1710,  they  had  begun  calling  him 
"le  Grand'!  (the  Great  Couperin) — 
though  the  practice  may  have 
stemmed  in  part  from  the  necessity 
to  distinguish  him  from  an  uncle  of 
lesser  talents  by  the  same  name. 

In  any  case,  the  Francois  Coupe- 
rin remembered  by  history  worked 
as  an  organist  both  publicly  and  at 
court  for  most  of  his  active  career. 
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But  he  had  to  divide  his  time  among 
other  duties  as  well — playing  the 
harpsichord  at  court,  teaching  mu- 
sic to  the  Dauphin  and  others  in  the 
royal  entourage,  directing  chamber 
music  for  the  King  and  composing 
works  for  publication  in  order  to 
supplement  his  income. 

The  first  volume  of  Couperin's 
Pieces  de  Clavecin  came  off  the 
press  in  1713,  winning  immediate 
acceptance.  People  sought  him  out 
for  instruction  on  these  pieces  with 
such  frequency  that  Couperin  de- 
termined to  print  his  ideas  about 
their  performance.  Thus  was  born 
his  celebrated  L'Art  de  Toucher  le 
Clavecin. 

The  book  did  well.  A  second  edi- 
tion appeared  one  year  later,  as  did 
the  second  volume  of  Pieces  de 
Clavecin.  A  new  preface  was  added, 
some  mistakes  corrected  and  a 
supplement  appended  (with  details 
of  fingering  for  ambiguous  pas- 
sages in  the  new  Pieces).  This  is  the 
work  which  has  come  down  to  us,  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind  through 
which  Couperin  has  served  as  men- 
tor to  more  than  a  generation  of 
French  musicians.  J.  S.  Bach  used 
it  in  his  day  as  did  many  others 
across  Europe. 

The  Art  of  Playing  the  Harpsi- 
chord strikes  us  as  important  today 
for  the  wealth  of  information  it  con- 
tains, not  only  on  harpsichord  tech- 
nique, but  on  performance  style, 


fingering,  phrasing  and  ornamenta- 
tion. Its  eight  Preludes,  designed  to 
loosen  the  fingers  and  permit  a 
player  to  familarize  himself  with 
an  unfamiliar  instrument,  embody 
much  that  was  unique  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  17th-century  French  luten- 
ists.  Good  harpsichord  playing 
owed  much  to  such  models  in  Cou- 
perin's day.  In  addition  to  its  expla- 
nations of  purely  technical  matters, 
the  book  is  interspersed  with  reflec- 
tions and  observations  on  style, 
taste  and  manner  of  rendering  solo 
and  ensemble  music  with  taste  and 
refinement. 

Rules,  of  course,  abound.  Where 
ornaments  are  concerned,  Coupe- 
rin states  that  they  must  be  played 
precisely.  He  provides  a  Table  of 
Ornaments  for  the  performer  to 
follow.  Trills  he  permits  to  be  ac- 
celerated— but  only  imperceptibly 
and  with  evenly  played  repercus- 
sions. They  have  definite  stopping 
points.  The  written  value  of  a  note 
affects  the  duration  of  long  and 
short  mordents  and  of  appoggia- 
turas  followed  by  mordents.  Mor- 
dents, which  must  have  a  stopping 
point,  begin  and  end  on  their  main 
note.  The  little  note  of  an  ascend- 
ing or  descending  appoggiatura 
comes  with  its  harmony  (i.e.,  on  the 
beat). 

Fingering  receives  intriguing 
treatment.  Good  principles  of  fin- 
gering are  cited  along  with  instruc- 
tions about  touch  in  Couperin's 
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search  for  artistic  perfection  even 
in  the  very  young.  Since  fingering 
affects  articulation  and  articulation 
affects  expression,  one  soon  learns 
the  importance  of  following  the  ad- 
vice given.  Exercises  fil!  several 
pages  and  culminate  in  a  specially 
composed  Ailemande  designed  to 
provide  a  student  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  what  he  has  learned. 

On  the  thorny  subject  of  rhythm, 
Couperin  admonishes  the  student 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  beat  where 
the  word  mesure  appears,  altering 
the  rhythm  not  at  all.  He  explains 
the  conditions  under  which  written 
rhythms  must  change  (ies  notes 
inegales),  that  kind  of  flexing  of  the 
beat  akin  both  to  the  Chopin  rubato 
and  to  some  modern  jazz  perform- 
ance practices.  He  requires  piayers 
to  hold  all  notes  for  their  full  time 
values,  and  demands  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  perfect  legato. 

The  subject  of  taste  crops  up  re- 
peatedly. Taste,  to  Couperin,  was 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  everything 
that  was  truly  artistic.  He  refers  to 
it  again  and  again: 

'The  modesty  of  some  more  skill- 
ful masters  of  the  harpsichord,  who 
without  reluctance  have  at  different 
times  honored  me  by  consulting  me 
on  style  and  good  taste  in  playing 
my  pieces,  has  made  me  hope  that 
Paris,  the  Provinces  and. foreigners, 
who  have  received  all  of  them  fa- 
vorably, will  be  grateful  to  me  for 


giving  them  a  reliable  method  for 
playing  them  well. . . . 

"The  sounds  of  the  harpsichord 
have  each  been  determined  specifi- 
cally and  consequently  cannot  be 
increased  or  decreased.  It  has 
seemed  almost  impossible,  up  to 
the  present,  for  anyone  to  give  soul 
or  feeling  to  the  instrument.  How- 
ever, from  the  studies  I  have  dwelt 
on  and  the  little  talent  heaven  has 
granted  me,  I  will  strive  to  make 
clear  those  reasons  by  which  \  have 
had  the  happiness  of  touching  per- 
sons of  good  taste  who  have  hon- 
ored me  by  listening  to  me,  and  of 
training  pupils  who,  perhaps,  sur- 
pass me. 

"Concerningthe  suspension!  It  is 
hardly  used  except  in  slow  and  ten- 
der pieces.  The  silence  before  the 
note  over  which  it  is  placed  must  be 
regulated  by  the  good  taste  of  the 
person  who  is  executing  it. 

"Regarding  tender  pieces  which 
are  played  on  the  harpsichord,  it  is 
not  good  to  play  them  as  slowly  as 
if  they  were  being  played  on  other 
instruments  because  of  the  short 
duration  of  the  sounds.  Expression 
and  good  taste  can  still  be  pre- 
served independently  of  too  much 
slowness. 

"Although  these  Preludes  are 
written  in  measured  time,  there  is 
nonetheless  a  tasteful  custom 
which  should  be  followed.  I  will  ex- 
plain. A  Prelude  is  a  composition  in 
which  the  fancy  can  free  itself  from 
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all  that  is  written  in  the  book.  But  it 
is  all  too  rare  to  find  those  talents 
who  are  capable  of  producing  this 
effect  on  the  spot.  It  is  necessary  for 
those  who  will  resort  to  the  regu- 
lated preludes  to  play  them  freely 
without  attaching  too  much  preci- 
sion to  the  movement;  at  least 
where  I  have  not  expressly  written 
the  word  mesure:  thus,  one  may 
hazard  to  say  that,  in  many  things, 
music  (compared  to  poetry)  has  its 
prose  and  its  verse." 

Couperin's  appeal  atthe  very  end  of 
the  book  is  once  again  aimed  at 
taste: 

"Finally,  form  your  playing  on  to- 
day's good  taste,  which  is  without 
comparison  more  pure  than  the  old 
style." 

It  is  his  concept  of  taste  that  allows 
Couperin  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
points  to*  which  definite  rules  ap- 
ply and  matters  wherein  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  belongs  to  the 
performer.  Certain  ornaments,  ar- 
ticulations and  silences  are  meant 
to  be  treated  freeiy  (though  always 
within  carefully  outlined  limits). 

Such  concern  indicates  the  thor- 
oughness of  Couperin's  approach 
and  its  practicality.  It  merits  con- 
sideration by  anyone  seeking  to  do 
justice  to  his  harpsichord  music  or 
to  his  organ  works. 

As  is  well  known,  Couperin's  out- 


put for  the  organ  consists  of  two 
Masses  written  in  1690,  when  he 
was  22 — Messe  a  I'Usage  Ordinaire 
des  Paro i sses  pour  les  Fetes  Solen- 
nelles  (Mass  for  Parish  Services) 
and  Messe  Propre  pour  les  Cou- 
vents  de  Religieux  et  Religieuses 
(Mass  for  Convent  Services).  The 
Parish  Mass  could  only  have  been 
composed  with  St.  Gervais  in  mind. 
A  big  work  ripe  with  youthful  ambi- 
tion, it  embraces  the  full  panoply  of 
lustrous  French  Baroque  organ  so- 
nority in  its  21  sections  (many  of 
which  are  based  on  plainsong  mel- 
odies). The  Convent  Mass  is  less 
demanding  both  technically  and  in 
terms  of  the  instrument.  Couperin 
must  have  meant  it  for  use  in  con- 
vents and  monasteries  where  per- 
formers and  instruments  were  of 
means  more  limited  than  those  at 
St.  Gervais.  In  character  somewhat 
more  folkloric  than  the  larger  work, 
the  Convent  Mass  has  the  same 
number  of  sections,  or  couplets, 
cast  in  various  forms.  There  are  dis- 
arming chorda!  harmonizations, 
fugues,  canons,  recits,  solos,  trios, 
dialogues  and  brilliant  essays  in 
free  counterpoint. 

A  comparison  with  Couperin's 
harpsichord  writing  reveals  that  his 
organ  music  is  quite  similar.  The 
main  exception  seems  to  be  the 
chorale-like  sections  in  his  organ 
Masses,  which  would  lose  effect  if 
played  at  an  appropriate,  slow 
tempo  on  the  harpsichord.  When 
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this  is  realized,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  two  Masses  really  come  to 
life  when  played  under  the  influ- 
ence of  thorough  study  and  under- 
standing of  The  Art  of  Playing  the 
Harpsichord.  Recordings  made  over 
a  period  of  some  years  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  Couperin's  meth- 
od to  the  music's  effectiveness. 

Both  Marcel  Dupre  and  Pierre 
Cochereau  essayed  the  Convent 
Mass  more  than  a  decade  and  a 
half  ago,  Dupre  for  Westminster 
(18867,  later  reissued  as  W-9351) 
and  Cochereau  for  Oiseau-Lyre 
(50157).  Cochereau  also  recorded 
the  Parish  Mass  for  Oiseau-Lyre  in 
a  two-disc  set  (50155/6)  with  a 
choir.  All  betray  a  lack  of  acquain- 
tance with  Couperin's  intentions. 
The  performances  seem  lugubrious 
to  our  ears  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  Michel 
Chapuis's  1967  recording,  released 
in  the  U.S.  by  RCA  Victrola  (VICS- 
6018),  won  a  Grand  Prix  du  Disque. 
What  a  vast  improvement  it  is!  The 
playing  is  crisp  and  articulate — just 


as  Couperin  dictated.  The  organ  of 
Saint-Maxim  in  Provence  suits  the 
music  perfectly.  Chapuis  is  able  to 
match  Couperin's  indicated  regis- 
trations in  almost  every  section  of 
each  Mass.  The  verve  in  his  playing 
and  the  general  taste  shown  overall 
give  him  the  edge  over  his  vener- 
able competition. 

Still,  there  are  shortcomings 
which  indicate,  at  least  in  part,  that 
fuller  assimilation  of  Couperin's 
teachings  have  been  made  by  harp- 
sichordists such  as  Alan  Curtis 
(Vox  SVBX  5448),  Huguette  Dreyfus 
(Telefunken  6.35276),  Sylvia  Mar- 
lowe (Decca  DL710161  and  710174), 
Rafael  Puyana  (Philips  6700  035) 
and  especially  Gustav  Leonhardt 
(Harmonia  Mundi  KHB  20348).  We 
can  learn  from  them,  but  even  more 
from  Couperin  himself.  When  his 
messages  are  read  and  compre- 
hended, a  player  today  can  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  taste  of  the  Sun 
King,  the  taste  of  France  itself, 
equivocating  deep  feeling  with  ele- 
gance of  form  and  utterance. 
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Pianist's  Problems 


By  Martin  Canin,  Piano  Quarterly,  Winter  1977-78 


Sensitivity  to  harmonic  change  is 
an  extremely  important  factor  in 
creating  a  musically  satisfying  per- 
formance. At  moments  of  height- 
ened intensity  resulting  from  an 
unexpected  or  particularly  expres- 
sive harmonic  progression,  the  per- 
former must  understand  the  idea 
from  the  "theoretical"  viewpoint 
and  also  be  able  to  convey  the 
"emotional"  content  to  the  listen- 
ers. There  should  not  be  knowledge 
without  "feeling"  nor  "feeling" 
without  knowledge.  The  student 
who  knows  the  names  of  chords 
and  can  identify  "intellectually" 
with  what  is  happening  must  still 
learn  to  use  such  knowledge  to 
illuminate  the  music.  If  he  does  not 
bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and 
emotional  content,  the  playing  will 
sound  dull  and  inexpressive.  Con- 
versely, the  student  who  is  all 
"feeling"  but  does  not  coordinate 
his  expression  with  the  appropriate 
harmonic  or  melodic  occurrence  in 
the  music,  will  make  it  sound  dis- 
jointed and  even  tasteless.  For 
really  gratifying  playing,  both  ele- 
ments, knowledge  and  feeling, 
must  be  brought  into  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  each  other. 


It  is  not  enough,  for  example,  just 
to  know  that  a  "Neapolitan"  chord 
is  built  on  the  lowered  second  de- 
gree of  the  scale.  This  information 
will  be  of  no  practical  value  unless 
the  student  is  shown  how  expres- 
sive such  a  chord  sounds  in  a 
classical  context.  In  the  second 
movement  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata 
(op.  2  #2),  meas.  26,  for  example, 
there  is  an  exquisite  shift  to  G 
major  (Neapolitan)  from  F-sharp 
minor,  and  yet  how  blithely  un- 
aware many  students  are,  as  to 
what  is  happening  at  this  moment. 
I  personally  prefer  a  softer  sound 
here,  but  regardless  of  that,  a  real 
awareness  of  the  situation  will  cer- 
tainly foster  some  sort  of  more 
sensitive  playing.  Similarly,  when 
a  dissonant  note  appears  in  an 
otherwise  completely  tonal  pro- 
gression, it  must  be  given  some 
degree  of  emphasis  (usually  more 
a  matter  of  slight  prolongation 
rather  than  accent),  and  not  be 
treated  routinely.  In  the  second 
measure  of  the  Schubert  B-flat 
Sonata,  for  example,  the  dissonant 
E  natural  in  the  left  hand  part  must 
be  ever  so  slightly  stressed  in  order 
for  the  music  to  sound  "musical." 
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Thousands  of  similar  examples 
abound  in  the  literature  and  should 
be  treated  in  a  similarly  expressive 
manner. 

Another  common  harmonic  situ- 
ation that  is  often  dealt  with  in  a 
negligent  manner  by  students  is  the 
proper  tonal  gradation  (tapering) 
required  to  conclude  an  expressive 
cadence,  most  particularly  at  the 
end  of  a  phrase,  but  even  during 
the  course  of  a  phrase  when  a 
progression  to  the  tonic  is  part  of  a 
longer  idea.  A  simple  example  of 
this  occurs  in  meas.  4  of  the  2nd 
movement  of  the  same  Schubert 
Sonata  previously  mentioned.  The 
resolution  to  C-sharp  minor  in 
meas.  4  is  often  played  too  strong- 


ly by  students  who  do  not  perceive 
the  "amen"  cadence.  They  are  only 
intent  on  getting  on  with  the  longer 
phrase.  Such  a  "bump"  absolutely 
ruins  any  chance  of  the  passage 
sounding  poetic. 

Although  a  very  talented  student 
may  instinctively  respond  correctly 
to  situations  like  the  ones  de- 
scribed here,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  an  understanding,  reinforced 
by  knowledge  would  tend  to  make 
for  a  more  secure  and  intelligent 
performer,  and  to  that  end  both 
theory  teachers  and  instrumental 
teachers  should  promote  the  rele- 
vance of  theoretical  work  to  actual 
performance. 
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Handbell  Evolution 


By  Wiliard  H.  Markey,  Journal  of  Church  Music,  January  1977 


Long  before  the  colonists  in  Amer- 
ica dumped  the  English  tea  into 
Boston  Harbor  and  the  Liberty  Bell 
was  proclaiming  freedom  through- 
out the  land,  tower  bell  ringers  back 
in  England  were  trying  a  new  idea — 
practicing  changes  on  small  bells 
held  in  the  hand  rather  than  pulling 
on  the  bell  ropes  in  the  tower.  Since 
a  peal  rung  on  a  set  of  seven  beils 
can  encompass  5,040  different 
changes  or  mathematical  se- 
quences without  repeating,  prac- 
tice meant  hours  of  continued  ring- 
ing. Not  only  was  this  annoying  to 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  but 
bell  towers  became  quite  cold  in 
winter  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  ex- 
ercise and  the  warming  effects  of 
liquid  refreshment.  Small  bells, 
fitted  with  leather  hand!  es  and  a 
clapper  mechanism  similar  to  that 
in  the  large  tower  belis,  enabled 
them  to  gather  in  the  warmth  of  the 
local  pub  and  ring  in  a  more  com- 
fortable and  receptive  atmosphere. 
And  so  the  first  handbells  were  born 
—not  as  a  musical  instrument  but 


as  a  practical  solution  to  a  problem 
of  how  to  practice  changes  and  still 
retain  the  goodwill  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  first  handbells  were  quite 
crude  by  today's  standards.  They 
were  cast  of  bronze  as  close  to 
pitch  as  possible,  then  the  funda- 
mental tone  was  tuned  by  filing 
metal  off  the  inside  of  the  bell.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  tune  any  other 
partials  because  the  bells  were 
more  functional  than  musical.  Belis 
were  called  by  number  rather  than 
by  note,  and  the  tenor  (the  largest  or 
lowest  bell)  was  always  No.  1,  the 
next  highest  No.  2,  etc.  The  bells 
were  rung  with  an  up-down  stroke, 
and  what  is  called  the  "hand 
stroke"  on  the  tower  bell  became 
the  up-stroke  on  the  handbell  with 
the  down-stroke  on  the  handbell  be- 
ing the  "back-stroke"  on  the  tower 
bell. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ringers 
began  to  see  the  musical  possibili- 
ties for  handbells.  The  small,  dia- 
tonic sets  used  for  change  ringing 
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Doylestown,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  handbell  tech- 
nology and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Guild  of  English  Handbell 
Ringers. 

Copyright  1977  by  the  Journal  of  Church  Music.  All  rights  reserved. 
Used  with  permission. 
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were  expanded  in  musical  scope  to 
include  the  semitones  as  well  as  a 
greater  range.  Thinner  patterns 
made  the  bells  lighter  and  lower  in 
pitch.  Clappers  were  padded  with 
leather  or  felt  to  prevent  the  beils 
from  cracking  from  the  force  of  the 
clapper,  and  to  give  them  a  softer, 
more  musical  tone. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  pow- 
er driven  lathe  to  bell  tuning  it  be- 
came possible  to  tune  bells  more 
accurately  and  to  increase  output. 
Attention  was  now  given  to  the  over- 
tones or  partials,  and  the  handbell 
was  evolving  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment. The  bell  profile  or  shape 
could  now  be  more  accurately  con- 
trolled and  the  bells  were  lathe  fin- 
ished inside  and  out.  Foundries  be- 
gan to  establish  their  own  patterns 
which  each  claimed  had  superior 
benefits  for  the  purchaser. 

During  the  middle  to  late  nine- 
teenth century,  tune  ringing 
reached  its  height  in  England  and 
there  were  many  foundries  produc- 
ing large  sets  of  bells.  About  this 
time  too,  handbells  began  to  be  in- 
troduced to  American  audiences  as 
many  groups  of  "Swiss  Bell  Ring- 
ers" toured  the  country  with  their 
unique  musical  presentations.  The 
increased  demand  for  handbells  by 
vaudeville  acts  soon  brought  Amer- 
ican foundries  into  the  field. 

One  of  the  earliest  firms  making 
handbells  in  America  was  the  R.  H. 
Mayland  Co.  in  Brooklyn.  Using 
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castings  supplied  by  Bevin  Broth- 
ers of  East  Hampton,  Connecticut, 
Mayland  offered  sets  of  up  to  five 
full  octaves.  The  bells  were  nickel 
plated,  a  device  used  in  tuning  the 
bells.  Cast  slightly  flat,  bells  were 
then  plated  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
desired  pitch.  The  leather  handles 
were  reinforced  with  metal  strips 
to  make  them  more  rigid. 

Soon  to  enter  the  field  was  the 
J.  C.  Deagan  Co.  of  Chicago  which 
offered  not  only  sets  of  Deagan 
"Swiss  Hand  Bells"  rangingfrom  15 
bells  to  61  bells,  but  they  were  also 
available  in  high  pitch  (A-440)  or 
low  pitch  (A-435).  A  Deagan  catalog 
of  that  time  listed  a  full  set  of  61 
bells,  five  octaves,  chromatic  C18 
to  C78  at  $350.  In  addition,  Deagan 
offered  Four-in-Hand  Bells,  Tap 
Bells,  Arch  Bells  and  a  line  of  Elec- 
trically Operated  Musical  Bells,  pri- 
marily designed  for  the  vaudeville 
trade. 

With  the  advent  of  the  talkies, 
radio  and  TV,  and  the  demise  of 
vaudeville,  handbell  ringing  and 
handbells  faded  from  the  scene.  It 
was  not  until  the  organization  of 
the  New  England  Guild  of  English 
Handbell  Ringers  in  1937  that  in- 
ter :t  in  handheii  ringing  began  j 
anew,  not  by  professional  vaude-  i 
ville  entertainers,  but  by  ringing 
bands  of  amateur  musicians  who 
rang  for  fun  and  accomplishment,  j 

Churches  soon  discovered  that 
handbell  ringing  was  an  excellent 


means  of  attracting  and  holding 
teenage  youth  in  a  meaningful 
and  rewarding  musical  experience. 
Schools  discovered  handbells  to  be 

an  effective  tool  in  music  education 
as  well  as  a  fine  performing  instru- 
ment Handbeli  ringing  was  discov- 
ered by  senior  citizens  as  a  source 
of  enjoyment  and  achievement. 
Handbells  became  a  means  of  mu- 
sical accomplishment  by  the  handi- 
capped, the  blind  and  the  retarded. 

The  American  Guild  of  English 
Handbell  Ringers  was  organized  in 
1954  and  its  activities  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  handbell  ringing  in  America 
since  that  time. 

Whereas  the  number  of  ringing 
bands  in  the  vaudeville  era  may 
have  numbered  in  the  hundreds, 
handbell  choirs  today  are  esti- 
mated to  exceed  ten  thousand,  and 
the  handbell  has  reached  a  stage 
of  development  where  it  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  a  fine  musical  instru- 
ment of  unique  beauty  and  perform- 
ance. Publishers  have  responded 
to  the  demand  for  handbell  music 
and  much  excellent  literature  is 
now  available  from  many  sources. 

As  the  handbell  art  has  grown,  so 
has  the  demand  for  better  beHs. 
Handbell  ringing  today  is  much 
more  than  just  ringing  the  right  bell 
at  the  right  time.  The  rapid  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in 
ringing  techniques,  musicianship 
and  performance  have  challenged 


modern  beil  designers  and  crafts- 
men to  produce  bells  of  greater 
tonal  purity,  finer  dynamic  control 
and  more  dependable  operation. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  four-note 
chord  on  bells  was  considered 
heavy.  Chords  of  ten,  tweive,  even 
fifteen  bells  are  common  in  today's 
compositions  and  arrangements. 
Precise  tuning  of  the  fundamental 
and  twelfth  in  each  bell  with  dimi- 
nution of  other  partials  is  needed 
to  give  the  bell  a  cleaner  sound. 
Better  voicing  of  each  bell  and  the 
matching  of  bells  in  sets  permits  a 
smoother  performance.  Final  tun- 
ing is  so  precise  that  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  polishing  procedure  un- 
der controlled  temperature  condi- 
tions. 

To  permit  ringers  to  achieve  the 
wide  dynamic  range  of  many  bell 
compositions,  today's  handbells 
must  have  a  mechanical  action  and 
clapper  balance  which  permit  ex- 
acting control  for  very  soft  pas- 
sages. Some  bells  are  equipped 
with  instantly  adjustable  clap- 
pers which  permit  in-performance 
change  from  a  soft  to  medium  or 
hard  setting  for  greater  variety  in 
bell  timbre  and  dynamic  range.  The 
traditional  metal  clapper  restrain- 
ing springs  are  being  replaced  with 
more  durable  elastomeric  materials 
which  do  not  break  from  fatigue 
and  are  adjustable  to  the  touch  or 
feel  of  the  ringer. 

In  American-produced  handbells 
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the  leather  handle  has  long  ago 
been  replaced  with  a  more  rigid 
plastic  of  longer  life  and  offering  a 
firmer,  more  comfortable  grip  to  the 
ringer.  To  help  busy  ringers  identify 
bells  more  quickly,  one  firm  pro- 
vides white  handles  and  hand- 
guards  on  naturals  and  black  on 
snarps/fiats. 

The  only  item  in  the  makeup  of 
the  handbell  which  has  remained 
the  same  over  the  years  is  the  metal 
of  which  the  bell  is  cast.  Bronze,  in 


the  approximate  proportions  of 
80%  copper  and  20%  tin,  remains 
the  metal  of  which  all  fine  musi- 
cally tuned  bells  are  made.  Will 
this  too  ever  change?  The  evolution 
of  the  English  handbell  has  been 
the  result  of  man's  desire  for  a  bet- 
ter instrument.  As  long  as  the  bell- 
ringer  and  the  bellcraftsman  con- 
tinue to  seek  new  heights  of 
achievement,  the  continued  growth 
of  handbell  ringing  is  inevitable — 
and  so  is  change. 
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Sound 


By  Norman  Eisenberg,  Washington  Post,  January  22,  1978 


If  Ambrose  Bierce  were  alive  today 
and  exposed  to  hi  fi  and  stereo,  he 
might  add  some  new  definitions  to 
his  Devil's  Dictionary,  to  wit: 

Amplifier.  A  device  that  furnishes 
more  power  than  is  usually  needed, 
but  always  less  than  its  owner  has 
been  convinced  is  needed.  A  Pro- 
fessional amplifier  is  a  similar  de- 
vice that  has  been  fitted  with  han- 
dles on  its  outside  and  a  noisy  fan 
inside. 

AM  stereo.  Any  of  several  pro- 
posed systems  for  achieving  on  two 
channels  the  same  noise  and  lim- 
ited reponse  it  is  now  possible  to 
get  on  only  one  channel 

Bias  and  EQ  adjustments.  Con- 
trols that  permit  a  tape  recorder 
owner  to  deliberately  misadjust  the 
machine  , regardless  of  the  tape 
used. 

Coherent  phase  speaker.  A  speak- 
er system  that  can  be  designed  to 
be  bulkier  and  costlier  than  others 
and  still  manage  to  offer  the  same 
kind  of  performance. 

Hi  Fi  show.  An  event  at  which  au- 
dio products  (whose  cost  and  mar- 
ket availability  are  uncertain)  are 


shown  but  cannot  be  properly  audi- 
tioned. For  the  privilege  of  being 
thus  enlightened,  the  public  usually 
is  charged  an  admission  fee. 

"Less  than  .  .  ."  Euphemism  for 
"damn  close  to"  or  "nearly"  as  in: 
"Price,  less  than  $500,"  or  "Distor- 
tion, less  than  2  per  cent." 

Omnidirectional.  Describes  a 
speaker  system  that  can  distort  in 
many  directions  simultaneously 
rather  than  merely  in  one  direction. 

Power  monitor  display.  A  means 
of  visually  distracting  you  while  lis- 
tening to  music;  an  attempt  to  en- 
able a  sound  system  to  compete 
against  video  games. 

Price  (of  equipment).  A  number, 
with  presumed  mystical  or  magical 
significance,  intended  to  draw  at- 
tention to  a  product  Often  con- 
fused with  cost  of  buying  the  prod- 
uct. 

Rack  mount  A  way  of  storing 
equipment  so  that  some  of  it  is  too 
close  to  the  floor,  some  of  it  is  too 
high,  and  nearly  all  of  it  is  inade- 
quately ventilated. 

Record  changer.  Ostensibly  de- 
signed for  playing  discs  in  auto- 


Norman  Eisenberg,  an  editor  of  Modern  Recording,  reports  on  hi-fi  regu- 
larly for  the  Washington  Post. 
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matic  sequence,  this  device  usually 
has  a  switch  for  manual  single  play 
which  enables  it  to  operate  almost 
as  competently  as  if  it  had  not  been 
fitted  with  the  automatic  mecha- 
nism in  the  first  place. 

Reverb  device.  When  used  in 
playback,  an  effective  means  of 
adding  distortion  to  a  clean  record- 
ing. 

Schwann  Catalog.  A  publication 
that  is  almost  as  difficult  to  obtain 
as  the  records  listed  in  it. 

Shrink-wrap.  Plastic  packaging 
of  a  disc  recording  that  helps  it  to 
become  warped,  thereby  encourag- 
ing the  record  buyer  to  think  in 
terms  of  tape  for  his  next  purchase. 

Stands  for  speakers.  A  gesture  of 
good  will  toward  the  lumber  indus- 
try; helps  create  a  new  mystique, 
and  support  the  prices  for  the  old 
humble  two-by-four. 


Sub-woofer.  A  special  low-fre- 
quency speaker  for  adding  to  a 
speaker  system  you  bought  origi- 
nally because  of  its  full-range  re- 
sponse. 

Test  reports.  Product  perfor- 
mance writeups  that  are  based  on 
laboratory  measurements  which 
the  report-writer  takes  pains  to  ex- 
plain have  little  to  do  with  product 
performance. 

Trade  paper.  A  type  of  publica- 
tion that  usually  appears  somewhat 
later  than  its  nominal  dateline.  The 
idea  behind  this  is  to  be  able  to  in- 
clude news  already  known  to  its 
readers. 

Volume  expander.  When  used  in 
a  playback  system,  it  can  often 
prove  an  effective  means  of  over- 
loading an  amplifier  and/or  speak-  j 

er.  ]j 
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The  Sex  Pistols:  It's  Only  Rock  'n'  Roll 

By  Daniel  Henninger,  Wall  Street  Journal,  January  27,  1978 


The  Sex  Pistols  are  gone.  The  re- 
public stands.  It  has  survived  a  tour 
by  the  world's  most  notorious  pur- 
veyors of  punk-rock  music.  The  Sex 
Pistols'  brief  spin  across  the  Ameri- 
can heartland — debuting  to  no  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  in  Atlanta,  end- 
ing dismally  in  San  Francisco — cul- 
minated in  deep  embarrassment 
for  the  group's  American  disciples 
when  Johnny  Rotten,  lead  singer 
and  social  philosopher  ("Punks  and 
niggers  are  almost  the  same  thing") 
announced:  "I  am  sick  of  working 
with  the  Sex  Pistols.  I  never  want 
to  work  with  them  again."  With  the 
group's  future  in  ruins,  thus  ended 
one  of  the  more  bizarre  episodes  in 
the  25-year  history  of  rock  'n'  roll 
music. 

How  did  it  happen?  How  did  four 
English  ki,ds  who  play  rock  'n'  roll 
considerably  worse  than  most 
small-town  American  saloon  bands 
descend  on  the  U.S.  festooned  with 
nearly  as  much  publicity  as  attend- 
ed the  Beatles  14  years  earlier? 
Some  answers  are  simple. 

There  is  in  journals- n  a  concept 
called  "news  value."  News  value 
trades  in  various  currencies,  and 
one  of  the  more  cherished  is  public 


outrageousness.  The  Sex  Pistols, 
like  the  larger  punk-rock  culture  it- 
self, were  veritable  hoarders  of 
public  outrageousness.  Asked  by  a 
British  TV  personality  to  say  some- 
thing awful,  the  Sex  Pistols  prompt- 
ly and  angrily  used  one  of  the  two 
famous  four-ietter  words,  which, 
according  to  the  renowned  etymol- 
ogist Eric  Partridge,  "still  could  not 
be  printed  in  full  anywhere  within 
the  British  Commonwealth  until 
late  1961." 

The  Sex  Pistols  became  news  in 
England,  with  much  of  the  press  re- 
porting prominently  and  in  detail 
the  cultural  assault  of  the  Sex  Pis- 
tols, their  imitators  and  their  fol- 
lowers on  the  common  decency  of 
the  British  people.  The  punkers  had 
short,  greasy  hair  dyed  orange  or 
green.  They  purposely  ripped  holes 
in  clothing  they  ripped  off  from 
stores  or  purchased,  pre-ripped,  at 
a  London  punk  boutique  formerly 
called  Too  Fast  to  Live,  Too  Young 
to  Die  and  now  known  as  Sedition- 
aries.  At  British  punk-rock  concerts, 
performers  routinely  gobbed  (spit) 
on  their  audiences,  who  in  turn 
would  sometimes  leave  off  beating 
up  each  other  to  trash  the  musi- 
cians. 


Copyright  1978  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  All  rights  reserved.  Used  with 
permission. 
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Most  notably,  many  punkers  (in  a 
startling  act  of  apparently  unin- 
tended metaphor)  embedded  large 
diaper  pins  into  the  flesh  of  their 
cheeks  and  ears. 

It  was  no  surprise  that  at  least  40 
journalists,  including  a  crew  from 
NBC's  "Today"  show,  were  on  hand 
for  the  Sex  Pistols'  American  pre- 
miere several  weeks  ago  in  Atlanta. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  story  of  the 
Sex  Pistols  and  their  inauspicious 
American  debut  could  be  seen  as 
an  amusing  diversion.  They  came, 
they  played,  they  floundered.  But  it 
is  possible  to  find,  behind  punk's 
publicity,  a  more  telling  tale  about 
the  past  and  present  state  of  popu- 
lar American  music. 

What  gave  the  punk-rock  move- 
ment its  odd  cachet  here  (apart 
from  the  priceless  publicity  given 
the  Sex  Pistols  by  the  temporary 
refusal  of  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Lon- 
don to  issue  them  visas)  is  that  con- 
current with  the  rise  of  the  British 
punk  scene  a  similar  but  less  flam- 
boyant punk  culture  was  bubbling 
in  New  York  City. 

And  so  the  rock  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times  suddenly  flew  off  to 
Sweden  to  see  the  Sex  Pistols  per- 
form there.  A  critic  from  the  Village 
Voice,  after  nine  days  with  the  punk 
scene  in  England,  said,  "It's  a  new 
counter-culture."  And  though  an 
eight-page  report  on  British  punk 
'n  Rolling  Stone  seemed  more 
amused  than  impressed,  the  big 


commitment  of  editorial  space  is 
what  counted.  Coverage  by  the  right 
critics  in  the  right  publications  con- 
fers importance. 

Though  most  people  probably  re- 
gard rock  music  today  as  just  mu- 
sic, many  critics  see  it  as  some- 
thing more  than  mere  music. 

In  their  pieces  on  the  punk  phe- 
nomenon, a  number  of  rock  critics 
have  strongly  suggested  that  they 
see  punk  not  simply  as  music  (they 
know  it's  sloppy)  but  as  the  van- 
guard of  either  an  avant-garde  art 
movement  (similar,  perhaps,  to 
Dadaist  Marcel  Duchamp's  sub- 
mission of  a  toilet  bowl  signed  R. 
Mutt  to  an  art  exhibition  in  1917) 
or  as  an  even  larger  cultural  up- 
heaval reminiscent  of  the  1960s. 

The  unique  aspect  of  the  1960s 
was  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory the  most  important  parts  of  the  j 
prevailing  American  culture — the 
antiwar  movement,  the  civil  rights 
movement,  campus  turmoil,  the 
enormous  transformation  of  per- 
sonal behavior  that  spilled  into  poli- 
tics — were  kept  in  motion  (and  to  a 
certain  extent  caused)  by  a  popular  j 
art  form — rock  'n'  roll  music.  Dylan, 
Baez,  the  Beatles,  Jimi  Hendrix,  the  jl 
Jefferson  Airplane,  Woodstock;  mu- 
sic  suffused  nearly  everything  in 
the  '60s.  What  in  the  1950s  had 
been  essentially  the  music  of  kids 
became  the  energizing  source  of 
widespread  cultural  upheaval. 

No  one  understood  better  the 
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connection  between  rock  music 
and  the  dizzying,  almost  dreamlike, 
pace  of  life  in  that  decade  than  the 
critics  and  writers  appearing  in  what 
was  then  called  the  counter-culture 
press — Rolling  Stone,  the  Village 
Voice,  the  Boston  Phoenix,  others. 
Most  critics  specialize  in  a  particu- 
lar art  form;  these  writers  believed, 
with  some  justification,  that  they 
were  reviewing  a  civilization.  It  is 
this  heady  sense  of  bobbing  along 
in  history's  wake  (or  at  least  across 
the  choppy  waves  of  a  vibrant  popu- 
lar-art movement)  that  many  rock 
critics  want  to  preserve.  Punk  rock 
is  their  new  speedboat. 

No  go.  The  critical  fact  obscured 
or  made  to  seem  unimportant  by 
the  events  of  the  '60s  was  that  mil- 
lions of  people  were  paying  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  counter-culture's 
primary  energy  source — record  al- 
bums. The  rock  culture  of  the  '60s 
strangled  on  its  own  massive  roots, 
for  in  time,another  deeply  American 
impulse,  entrepreneurship,  moved 
in  and  made  the  business  of  music 
not  primarily  music — as  it  always 
had  been  for  musicians  and  audi- 
ences since  the  1920s— but  very 
simply,  business.  According  to  Va- 
riety, an  entertainment  -  industry 


trade  newspaper,  Warner  Commu- 
nications, Inc.,  had  sales  in  its  mu- 
sic division  last  year  of  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars. 

The  critics  pushing  punk  rock  at 
us  seem  to  believe  that  the  induce- 
ments to  high  profitability  in  the 
music  business  have  flattened  the 
lively,  innocent  spirit  that  animated 
popular  American  music  in  the 
past.  They  are  right.  That  the  free- 
wheeling rock  culture  should  cause 
the  death  of  that  spirit  is  indeed  a 
grim  paradox,  one  that  a  lot  of  rock 
writers  would  like  to  see  undone  by 
the  mad  Sex  Pistols  and  the  punk 
movement. 

The  idea  that  anyone  who  was 
part  of  the  manic  grandeur  of  the 
'60s  rock  experience  should  now  in 
any  way  feel  obliged  to  support  a 
movement  led  by  entertainers  who 
gob  on  audiences  is  pathetic.  The 
critics  supporting  punk  rock,  a 
music  again  patronized  mostly  by 
teenagers,  have  become  barkers 
for  a  hapless  children's  crusade. 
Somehow  the  mess  made  its  way 
briefly  onto  the  American  media's 
big  stage.  With  the  breakup  of  the 
Sex  Pistols,  perhaps  this  travesty 
will  end. 
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Braille  Music  Reading  Questions 

By  Bettye  Krolick 


One  of  the  concerns  mentioned  by 
readers  in  their  letters  to  this 
column  has  been  the  desire  to 
know  about  new  developments  or 
changes  in  the  music  code.  This 
month's  column  is  devoted  to  a 
new  format  for  popular  and  folk 
music  that  has  not  yet  been  offi- 
cially adopted  but  is  being  field- 
tested  for  possible  addition  to  the 
music  code. 

This  format  is  used  in  Popular 
Music  Lead  Sheet,  no.  1,  recently 
sent  to  all  Musical  Mainstream 
subscribers.  I  anticipate  questions 
about  it  such  as,  Why  are  the  chord 
symbols  aligned  with  the  words 
when  in  other  publications  the 
chord  symbols  are  aligned  with  the 
melody?  Why  are  there  so  many  dif- 
ferent systems  for  writing  popular 
music?  Who  decides  which  system 
to  use? 

Here  is  some  background  infor- 
mation about  popular  music  for- 
mats and  some  details  concerning 
the  process  that  led  to  this  latest 
format. 


The  format  problem  of  popular 
music  centers  around  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  chord  symbols  provided 
for  guitar,  autoharp,  or  any  other 
instrument  capable  of  playing 
chords  to  accompany  the  singer.  In 
print,  the  chord  symbols  consist  of 
letters,  numbers,  accidentals,  and  a 
few  other  signs  such  as  the  plus 
and  minus  signs.  These  combina- 
tions form  symbols  such  as  D7  to 
represent  a  D  seventh  chord  and 
Fm6  to  represent  an  F  minor  sixth 
chord.  The  chord  symbols  are 
aligned  with  both  the  words  and 
the  music.  Often  a  keyboard  part  is 
included,  so  that  chord  symbols, 
words,  melody,  and  accompani- 
ment are  all  aligned  vertically, 
count  by  count,  on  the  same  page. 
Some  of  the  difficulty  concerning 
the  transcription  of  this  music 
stems  from  the  fact  that  it  is  inordi- 
nately awkward  and  highly  imprac- 
tical to  vertically  align  braille 
words  with  braille  music. 

In  braille,  the  words  are  corre- 
lated with  the  melody  by  other 
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means,  and  the  keyboard  accompa- 
niment is  transcribed  separately  in 
bar-over-bar  format.  The  chord  sym- 
bols can  be  aligned  with  the  ac- 
companiment, the  words,  or  the 
melody,  but  not  all  three  as  in  print. 

In  the  Revised  International  Man- 
ual of  Braille  Music  Notation,  1956, 
Mr.  Spanner  calls  these  chord  sym- 
bols short-form  scoring,  and  he 
gives  two  solutions  for  their  tran- 
scription. One  solution  has  special 
braille  symbols  for  the  chord  sym- 
bols (Table  24)  and  instructions  for 
writing  these  symbols  in  the  music 
line  (paragraphs  289-298).  Each 
symbol  is  given  a  time  value  to 
show  how  long  it  remains  in  effect, 
and  it  is  placed  in  the  music  line  at 
the  end  of  the  measure  in  which  it 
occurs.  It  is  separated  from  the 
melody  by  the  short-form  scoring 
prefix,  dots  6,  3-6.  The  other  solu- 
tion (mentioned  briefly  in  para- 
graph 282)  is  called  the  facsimile 
method,  an'd  in  it  the  chord  symbols 
are  written  with  literary  braille  let- 
ters and  numbers.  In  the  facsimile 
method  the  symbols  are  written  on 
a  separate  line  and  vertically 
aligned  with  the  notes  in  the  mel- 
ody. 

The  first  of  these  short-form  scor- 
ing systems  was  used  when  popular 
music  inserts  were  first  included 
with  the  New  Braille  Musician  (the 
forerunner  to  this  magazine).  Read- 
ers called  and  wrote  to  say  they  had 
no  listing  of  the  special  symbols 


and  did  not  understand  the  system. 
Trancription  was  also  difficult  since 
the  list  of  special  symbols  in  Table 
24  does  not  include  many  of  the 
chord  symbols  found  in  the  print 
music  of  today.  Because  of  these 
reactions,  a  change  was  made  to 
the  facsimile  solution  shown  in  the 
Manual.  Literary  symbols  were 
used,  and  these  were  aligned  with 
the  melody  on  a  separate  line  of  the 
parallel.  Many  transcription  prob- 
lems arose,  however,  that  were  not 
covered  in  paragraph  282  of  the 
Manual,  and  in  1972  these  ques- 
tions were  referred  to  the  AAWB- 
AEVH  Braille  Authority's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Braille  Music  Nota- 
tion working  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  John  di  Francesco.  This  ad- 
visory committee  felt  that  both 
Canada  and  England  had  also  ap- 
parently found  the  Manual  inade- 
quate and  had  devised  their  own 
systems. 

The  Canadian  melody-chord  sys- 
tem has  its  own  set  of  special  sym- 
bols for  short-form  scoring.  Like 
Spanner's  short -form  symbols, 
these  are  written  with  appropriate 
rhythmic  value  in  the  music  line. 
The  Canadian  symbols  are  gener- 
ally more  concise  than  Spanner's, 
and  they  occupy  fewer  cells.  The 
disadvantages  of  both  systems  are 
that  there  are  new  special  symbols 
to  learn  and  that  unless  expanded 
to  include  new  signs,  the  systems 
have  no  provision  for  many  of  the 
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symbols  found  in  recently  pub- 
lished popular  music. 

The  English  system  used  by  RNIB 
is  the  most  concise  of  all.  A  single 
cell  names  the  chord  and  also  indi- 
cates whether  it  is  major,  minor, 
augmented,  or  diminished.  The  ma- 
jor disadvantage  of  this  system  (be- 
sides the  fact  that  it  adds  more  new 
symbols  to  be  learned)  is  the  place- 
ment of  the  symbols.  The  symbols 
are  aligned  with  the  piano  accom- 
paniment, not  with  either  the  words 
or  the  melody.  A  guitar  player  will 
find  the  words  and  melody  on  one 
page  and  the  chord  symbols  on  an 
entirely  different  page  in  the  piano 
part!  The  symbols  are  written  on  a 
separate  line  of  the  parallel  over 
the  appropriate  measure,  but  they 
do  not  indicate  rhythmic  value  or 
show  where  chord  changes  occur 
within  a  measure.  Again,  there  are 
many  print  chord  symbols  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  RNIB  code. 

During  the  change  from  the  old 
Braille  Authority  to  the  new  Braille 
Authority  of  North  America  (BANA), 
Florida  State  University  launched  a 
Visual  Disabilities  Braille  Project 
and  invited  the  former  advisory 
committee  to  become  the  music 
research  team  for  their  project.  All 
but  one  of  the  advisory  committee 
were  able  to  accept,  enabling  the 
study  and  research  on  music  braille 
to  continue  uninterrupted.  In  the 
course  of  the  project,  the  commit- 
tee members  became  convinced 


that  modern  chord  symbols  can  be 
written  and  read  most  effectively  in 
literary  braille.  Thus  they  recom- 
mended the  use  of  literary  braille 
letters  and  numbers,  a  few  music 
symbols  such  as  flats  and  sharps, 
and  the  standard  Nemeth  signs  for 
the  plus  and  minus  signs  of  the 
print.  Their  proposed  system  brings 
every  chord  symbol  within  the  grasp 
of  the  braille  reader  although  the 
symbols  have  the  bulky  character- 
istic of  literary  braille  rather  than 
the  concise  characteristic  of  music 
braille. 

Once  the  research  team  reached 
agreement  on  the  use  of  literary 
symbols,  they  approached  the 
question  of  the  most  effective 
placement  of  these  symbols. 
Among  other  experiments,  several 
songs  were  brailled  aligning  the 
chord  symbols  with  the  words 
rather  than  with  the  melody.  (This 
is  a  necessity  for  lead  sheets  that 
give  only  the  words  and  chord  sym- 
bols.) The  more  they  studied  this 
format,  the  stronger  their  convic- 
tion that  this  was  the  best  solution. 
The  literary  chord  symbols  are  as- 
sociated with  the  literary  braille  of 
the  words,  producing  an  immediate 
alignment  of  those  two  elements,  rf 
The  words  and  chords  can  be  un- 
derstood by  persons  who  do  not 
read  braille  music  notation  and 
those  who  do.  The  melody  line  is 
still  provided,  and  it  is  no  longer 
broken  up  to  provide  space  for  the 
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chord  symbols. 

As  this  article  is  written  (Febru- 
ary 1978)  guideiines  for  transcrip- 
tion have  been  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed for  field-testing.  Since 
Popular  Music  Lead  Sheets,  no.  1, 
was  mailed  to  all  Mainstream  sub- 
scribers, you  have  the  opportunity 
to  examine  this  format,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fieid-testing,  and  to  offer 
your  comments  pro  or  con  by  writ- 


ing to  me.  As  a  member  of  the  re- 
search team  studying  this  problem 
since  1972,  !  will  share  your  com- 
ments with  my  co-workers.  Your 
questions  and  comments  are  vital 
to  the  continuation  of  this  column 
and  should  be  addressed  to  Bettye 
Krolick,  Music  Section,  n 'vision  for 
the  Blind  and  Physic  h  ';- 
capped,  Library  of  Congress,  V  .h- 
ington,  D.C.  20542. 
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NEW  MUSIC  MATERIALS 


The  following  works  are  available  on  loan  from  the  Music  Section,  Division 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20542. 

Press  braille  and  recorded  materials  may  also  be  purchased  from  their 
respective  producers.  Large-print  scores  are  available  on  loan  only.  These 
listings  show,  where  possible,  composer,  title,  print  publisher,  producer, 
and  Music  Section  catalog  number. 

Materials  in  the  music  collection  are  available  on  two-month  loan,  renew- 
able upon  request. 

SOURCES 

Choral-Aide  Records.  Mark  Foster  Music  Company,  Box  4012,  Champaign, 
Illinois  61820 

Columbia  Special  Products.  Gum,  Consumer  Service  Division,  595  Broad- 
way, New  York,  New  York  10012 
HC.  Handcopied  braille,  available  only  on  loan  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
IMP.  Instant  Music  Partners,  4903  Battery  Lane  No.  3,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
20014 

MMO.  Music  Minus  One,  43  West  Sixty-first  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10023 

RNIB.  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  Lon- 
don, WIN  6AA,  England 

BRAILLE 

LIBRETTOS 

Strauss,  R. 
SALOME;  Schirmer;  HC;  BRM  24901 

Verdi,  G. 
AIDA;  Schirmer;  HC;  BRM  24900 
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SCORES 


Harpsichord 

Purcell,  H. 

SUITES,  LESSONS,  AND  PIECES  FOR  THE  HARPSICHORD,  vol.  2;  Ches- 
ter; RNIB;  BRM  24898 

Horn 

Mozart,  J. 

CONCERTO  no.  3,  K.  447,  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  solo  part;  HC;  BRM  24878 

Organ 

Jongen,  J. 

PRELUDE  ELEGIAQUE  and  PENSEE  D'AUTOMNE;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM 
24892 

Langlais,  J. 

TROIS  PARAPHRASES  GREGORIENNES;  Herelle;  HC;  BRM  24885 

Schumann,  R. 
STUDY  IN  B  MINOR;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM  24897 

Slaughter,  H. 

GOSPEL  ORGAN  TECHNIQUE,  book  3;  Harvest  Time;  HC;  BRM  24907 
Sweelinck* 

VARIATIONS  ON  "MEIN  JUNGES  LEBEN  HAT  EIN  END";  Peters;  RNIB; 
BRM  24895 

Piano 

Bach,  J.  S. 

SHORT  FUGUE  IN  C  MINOR  FOR  TWO  VOICES;  Peters;  RNIB;  BRM  24879 
Beethoven,  L.  van 

SIX  VARIATIONS  ON  AN  ORIGINAL  THEME  IN  F;  Augener;  RNIB;  BRM 
24893 

Grainger,  P. 

COUNTRY  GARDENS;  Schott;  RNIB;  BRM  24884 
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Popular  Music 

DOWN,  DEEP  INSIDE  from  THE  DEEP  by  J.  Barry;  RNIB;  BRM  24872 
THE  NAME  OF  THE  GAME  by  B.  Andersson;  RNIB;  BRM  24888 
ROCKIN'  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD  by  J.  Fogerty;  RNIB;  BRM  24889 

SILVER  LADY  by  T.  Macaulay;  RNIBjBRM  24874 
TELEPHONE  MAN  by  M.  Wilson;  RNIB;  BRM  24873 

WHITE  CHRISTMAS  by  I.  Berlin;  RNIB;  BRM  24890 

Vocal 

Brahms,  J. 

WIE  RAFFT'  ICH  MICH  AUF  IN  DER  NACHT  (I  WOKE  AND  AROSE  IN  THE 
NIGHT);  Rieter-  Biedermann;  RNIB;  BRM  24904 

Dvorak,  A. 

SONGS  MY  MOTHER  TAUGHT  ME;  Lengnick;  RNIB;  BRM  24881 

Dvson,  G. 

THE  COUNTRY  LAD;  Arnold;  RNIB;  BRM  24896 

Ford,  T. 

SINCE  FIRST  I  SAW  YOUR  FACE;  Cramer;  RNIB;  BRM  24891 

Purcell,  H. 

FAIREST  ISLE  from  KING  ARTHUR;  Novello;  RNIB;  BRM  24905 

Shaw,  M. 

SONG  OF  THE  MUSIC  MAKERS;  Cramer;  RNIB;  BRM  24903 
Vaughan  Williams,  R. 

LINDEN  LEA;  Boosey;  RNIB;  BRM  24902 


RECORDINGS 

CASSETTES 

Piano  accompaniment  only,  played  at  slow  practice  tempo. 

Gounod,  C. 

MEDITATION  ON  THE  FIRST  PRELUDE  OF  J.S.  BACH;  violin;  Carl 
Fischer;  1  cassette;  VNG101;  IMP 

Rieding 

CONCERTO  IN  G  MAJOR  op.  34;  violin;  Belwin;  3  cassettes:  VNR101G- 

VNR103G;  IMP 
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Seitz,  F. 

FIRST  PUPIL'S  CONCERTO  IN  D  MAJOR;  violin;  first  movement; 
Schirmer;  1  cassette;  VNS101D;  IMP 

STUDENT'S  CONCERTO  no.  2  IN  G  MAJOR  op.  13;  violin;  Fischer;  2  cas- 
settes; VNS101G,  VNS102G;  IMP 

Stamitz 

VIOLA  CONCERTO  IN  D  MAJOR  op.  1;  viola;  first  movement;  Interna- 
tional; 1  cassette;  VAS101D;  IMP 

Telemann,  G. 

CONCERTO  IN  G  MAJOR;  viola;  International;  4  cassettes;  VAT101G- 
VAT104G;  IMP 

Vivaldi,  A. 

CONCERTO  IN  G  MAJOR;  violin;  first  and  second  movements;  Inter- 
national; 2  cassettes;  VNV101G,  VNV102G;  IMP 


DISCS 

BRAHMS:  REQUIEM;  soprano,  tenor,  alto,  bass;  4  discs;  Choral-Aide  Rec- 
ords 

Recordings  of  the  choruses,  with  the  part  studied  sung  louder  than  the 
other  three.  Braille  score  is  available  on  request. 

GUIDE  TO,  UNDERSTANDING  MUSIC;  4  discs;  Columbia  Special  Prod- 
ucts C10385-10388 

Lectures  in  musical  appreciation  intended  for  the  person  with  no  for- 
mal training  in  music.  Includes  a  wide  variety  of  musical  examples  from 
all  historical  periods,  illustrating  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  texture,  form, 
and  interpretation. 

Discs  with  braille  scores — accompaniment  only  on  one  side,  solo  with 
accompaniment  on  the  other. 

ADVANCED  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  ALTO  SAXOPHONE;  1  disc  with  braiiie 
score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8025 

Vivaldi's  Concerto  in  A  Minor,  third  movement;  Jacob's  Rhapsody;  Be  s- 
son's  Farewell;  and  Whitney's  Rumba. 
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ADVANCED  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  ALTO  SAXOPHONE;  1  disc  with  braille 
score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8026 

Schubert's  The  Bee;  Rabaud's  Solo,  de  Concours;  and  Creston's  Sonata 
op.  19,  second  and  third  movements. 

ADVANCED  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  ALTO  SAXOPHONE;  1  disc  with  braille 
score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8027 

Vivaldi's  Sonata  no.  6  in  G  Minor;  Ward's  An  Abstract;  and  Jacobi's 
Sonata,  first  movement. 

ADVANCED  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  ALTO  SAXOPHONE;  1  disc  with  braille 
score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8028 

Handel's  Adagio  and  Allegro  from  Sonata  no.  1;  Eccles'  Sonata,  first, 
second,  and  fourth  movements;  Heiden's  Sonata,  second  movement; 
and  Gurewich's  Concerto  in  E  Minor  op.  102,  third  movement. 

ADVANCED  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  CLARINET;  1  disc  with  braille  score; 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8018 

CavaUini's  Adagio  and  Tarantella; Brahms'  Sonata  op.  120,  no.  2,  first 
movement;  Dello  Joio's  Concertante,  Tema  and  Variation  no.  2;  and  Web- 
er's Concerto  no.  1  in  F  Minor  op.  73,  third  movement. 

ADVANCED  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  FLUTE,  1  disc  with  braille  score; 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8006 

Bach's  Sonata  in  G  Minor,  first  movement;  Mozart's  Concerto  no.  1,  K. 
313,  first  movement;  and  Faure's  Fantaisie  op.  79. 

ADVANCED  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  TROMBONE;  1  disc  with  braille  score; 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8055 

Porret's  Esquisse  no.  1  and  2;  Galliard's  Sonata  no.  1;  Watson's  Sona- 
tina, first  and  second  movements;  and  Guilmant's  Concert  Piece  op.  88. 

ADVANCED  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  TROMBONE;  1  disc  with  braille  score;  j 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8057 

Corelli's  Sonata  in  D  Minor,  third  and  fourth  movements;  Davison's1 
Sonata,  first  and  second  movements;  Mozart's  Concerto  in  B-flat,  K.  191,  ^ 
third  movement;  and  Croce-Spinelli's  Solo  de  Concours. 

ADVANCED  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  TROMBONE;  1  disc  with  braille  score; 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8058 

Corelli's  Sonata  in  G  Minor,  second  and  third  movements;  De  La  Nux's 
Concert  Piece;  and  Rousseau's  Piece  Concertante. 
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ADVANCED  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  TRUMPET;  1  disc  with  braille  score; 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8036 

Purcell's  Sonata,  first  and  third  movements;  Corelli's  Sonata  no.  8,  first 
and  second  movements;  and  Webber's  Suite  in  F  Major,  first,  second,  and 
fourth  movements. 

ADVANCED  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  TRUMPET;  1  disc  with  braille  score; 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8039 

Hindemith's  Sonata,  second  movement;  Holmes'  Sonata,  third  move- 
ment; and  Haydn's  Concerto,  second  and  third  movements. 

BEGINNING  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  ALTO  SAXOPHONE;  1  disc  with  braille 
score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8021 

Bach's  Gavotte  from  Clavier  Suite  in  G  Minor;  Mozart's  Ave  Verum; 
Weber's  Hunters'  Chorus;  Haydn's  Andante  from  Violin  Sonata  no.  1; 
Bizet's  Intermezzo  from  L'Arlesienne  Suite  no.  2;  Chopin's  Largo;  Grieg's 
"Album  Leaf"  from  Lyric  Pieces  op.  12;  Dvorak's  Larghetto  from  Sonatina 
op.100;  Gretchaninoff's  "Evening  Waltz"  no.  10  from  Suite  Miniature  op. 
145;  and  Kreisler's  Rondino. 

BEGINNING  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  ALTO  SAXOPHONE;  1  disc  with  braille 
score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8022 

Mozart's  Minuet  from  Haffner's  Music,  K.  250;  Borodin's  "Polov- 
tsian  Dance"  from  Prince  Igor;  Tenaglia's  Aria  Antica;  Rameau's  La  Vil- 
lageoise;  Ravel's  Pavane  pour  une  Infante  Defunte;  and  Young's  Con- 
tempora  Suite,  third  and  fourth  movements. 

BEGINNING  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  CLARINET,  1  disc  with  braille  score; 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8011 

Noel  -  Gallon's  Cantabile;  Langenus's  Lullaby;  Kennaway's  Caprice; 
Macdoweil's  To  a  Wild  Rose;  Hovey-Leonard's  Song  of  Spring;  Gretchani- 
noff's Fanfare  of  the  Poppies  no.  5,  and  "Song  of  the  Dawn"  no.  1  from 
Suite  Miniature  op.  145;  Edmunds's  Lament;  Buchtel's  Serenade;  and 
Frangkiser's  Capncr ! !"  Imp. 

BEGINNING  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  TROMBONE;  1  disc  with  braille  score; 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8051 

Concone's  Meditation;  Mendelssohn's  Nocturno  from  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream;  Smith's  Camping  Out;  Handel's  Saraband;  Rubinstein's 
Romance  op.  44,  no.  1;  Tanner's  Ballad;  Frangkiser's  Autumn  Soliloquy; 
and  Buchtel's  Apollo. 
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BEGINNING  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  TROMBONE;  1  disc  with  braille  score; 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8052 

Bach's  Bist  du  bei  mir;  Mozart's  "Isis  und  Osiris"  from  The  Magic 
Flute;  Gounod's  March  of  a  Marionette;  Bruckner's  Ave  Maria;  Fa u re's 
En  Priere;  Mozart's  "In  diesen  heil'gen  Halien"  from  The  Magic  Flute; 
and  Bakaleinikoff's  Meditation. 

INTERMEDIATE  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  ALTO  SAXOPHONE;  1  disc  with 
braille  score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8023 

Handel's  Bourree  from  Organ  Concerto  no.  1;  Blavet's  Adagio  and  Gigue 
from  Sonata  no.  3;  J.  C.  Bach's  Andante  Cantabile;  Bizet's  Minuet  from 
L'Arlesienne;  and  Beethoven's  Romance. 

INTERMEDIATE  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  ALTO  SAXOPHONE;  1  disc  with 
braille  score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8024 

Bach's  Air  from  Suite  in  D  Major;  Platti's  Sonata  op.  3,  no.  5,  third 
movement;  Mozart-Webb's  Sonatina;  D'Ambrosio's  Canzonetta  op.  6;  Mus- 
sorgsky's 'The  Old  Castle"  from  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition;  and  Francaix's 
Mambo,  Samba  lenta,  and  Merengue  from  Les  Danses  Exotiques. 

INTERMEDIATE  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  CLARINET;  1  disc  with  braille 
score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8013 


Aubert's  Aria  and  Presto;  Schumann's  Fantasy  Piece  no.  1,  op.  73; 
Mozart's  Menuet  from  Divertimento  in  D,  K.  334;  Pierne's  Piece  in  G 
Minor;  Frank's  Evening  Piece;  and  Stamitz's  Rondo  from  Concerto  no.  3.  ; 

INTERMEDIATE  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  CLARINET;  1  disc  with  braille  ] 
score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8017 

Vaughan  Williams's  Studies  in  English  Folksong  nos.  2,  3  and  5;  Mozart's  I 
Concerto,  K.  622,  second  movement;  and  Wilson's  Sonatina. 

INTERMEDIATE  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  FLUTE;  1  disc  with  braille  score; 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8003 

Telemann's  Sonata  no.  7  in  C  Minor,  first  movement;  Pessard's  Anda-( 
louse  op.  20;  and  Handel's  Sonata  no.  5  in  F  Major. 

INTERMEDIATE  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  FLUTE;  1  disc  with  braille  score; 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8004 

Bach's  Polonaise  and  Badinerie  from  Suite  in  B  Minor;  Baksa's  Aria 
da  Capo;  Marcello's  Sonata  in  F  Major;  and  Widcr's  Scherzo  op.  34,  no.  2.1 
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INTERMEDIATE  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  FLUTE;  1  disc  with  braille  score; 
Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8007 

Mozart's  Andante  in  C  Major,  K.  315;  Lane's  Sonata,  first  movement; 
Pluck's  Minute  and  Dance  of  the  Spirits  from  Orfeo;  Andersen's  Scher- 
zino  op.  55,  no.  6;  and  Handel's  Sonata  no.  3,  first  and  second  movements. 

INTERMEDIATE  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  TROMBONE;  1  disc  with  braille 
score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8053. 

Purcell's  Suite  in  F  Major,  first  (Nymphs  and  Shepherds)  and  second 
[Aria  from  Dido  and  Aeneas)  movements;  Cowell's  Tom  Binkley's  Tune; 
Berlioz's  The  Unknown  isle;  Hasse's  Suite,  first,  second  and  third  move- 
nent;  and  Bach's  Arioso. 

INTERMEDIATE  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  TROMBONE;  1  disc  with  braille 
score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8054 

Bach's  Sarabande  and  Menuetto  1  from  Suite  1;  Alary's  Contest  Piece 
Dp.  57;  and  Ostransky's  Concertino,  first  and  third  movements. 

INTERMEDIATE  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  TRUMPET;  1  disc  with  braille 
score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8033 

Anderson's  A  Trumpeter's  Lullaby,  Donaudy's  Aria  and  Allegro  Bak- 
aleinikoff's  Polonaise;  Lesur's  Aubade;  Prokofiev's  Kije's  Wedding;  Fitz- 
gerald's "Frolic"  from  Modern  Suite;  and  Burke's  The  Magic  Trumpet. 

INTERMEDIATE  CONTEST  SOLOS  FOR  TRUMPET;  1  disc  with  braille 
score;  Music  Minus  One  Laureate  Series  MMO  8037 

Stravinsky's  "Dance  of  the  Ballerina"  from  Petrouchka;  Balay's  Prelude 
and  Ballade;  Goeyens'  AM'antica;  and  Whitney's  Concertino,  third  move- 
ment. 
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Free  Library  Service 


The  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  provides  a  free 
national  library  service  for  the  use  of  blind,  partially  sighted,  and 
physically  handicapped  musicians,  music  students,  and  others  who 
enjoy  music.  The  following  materials  and  services  are  available: 

•  Braille  music  scores  for  all  instruments  and  voice,  from  be- 

ginning methods  to  advanced  compositions 

•  Braille  textbooks  and  other  reference  works  on  music  for  the 

student  and  advanced  musician 

•  Beginning  self-instruction  courses  on  cassette  for  piano,  or- 

gan, and  guitar 

•  Music  books,  lectures,  interviews,  demonstrations,  and  other 

educational  materials  on  cassettes  and  on  records 

•  Large-print  music  scores  for  all  instruments  and  voice,  from 

beginning  methods  to  advanced  compositions 

•  Large-print  books  and  textbooks  for  music  students  and  for 

the  general  reader  with  an  interest  in  music 

•  Slow  tapes  of  advanced  piano  music 

•  Subscriptions  to  Stereo  Review  and  Music  Journal,  on  talk- 

ing book 

•  Music  Article  Guide  service,  which  provides  an  annotated 

index  in  braille  to  significant  articles  in  almost  two  hun- 
dred print  magazines,  and  cassette  copies  of  the  articles 
narrated  on  demand 

•  Reference  services  providing  assistance  in  locating  all  types 

of  musical  information 


For  further  information,  write: 
Music  Section 

Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.C.  20542 
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Some  Musical  Aspects  of  Early  Twentieth-Century 
American  Life  and  Thought 

Part  1 

By  Robert  J.  Nicolosi,  American  Music  Teacher,  April/May  1978 


In  his  perceptive  essay,  "American 
Democracy  and  American  Music," 
Irving  Lowens  proposed  how  music 
in  nineteenth-century  America  mir- 
rored the  socio-political  climate  of 
the  nation  during  the  period  from 
1830  to  1914.  Mr.  Lowens  also  chal- 
lenged music  historians  to  "come 
to  grips  with  this  elusive  matter  of 
the  connection  between  music  and 
the  society  in  which  it  exists"  and 
not  to  leave  the  problem  exclusively 
to  social  historians  who  may  be 
woefully  ignorant  of  the  specialized 
techniques  of  musico-historical  re- 
search.1 

This  article  is  in  part  a  response 
to  such  a  challenge  as  well  as  a  se- 
quel to  my  earlier  article  in  the 


April/May  1977  issue  of  The  Ameri- 
can Music  Teacher  entitled  "Early 
attitudes  Toward  Music  in  Amer- 
ica." My  purpose  here  is  to  empha- 
size the  role  and  function  of  music 
in  early  twentieth-century  American 
life  by  concentrating  on  the  views 
of  certain  individuals  outside  the 
professional  musical  community. 
Although  music  is  usually  tangen- 
tial to  their  more  central  issues, 
such  references  often  tend  to  reflect 
or  otherwise  comment  upon  a  cer- 
tain public  mentality  toward  the 
arts.  A  few  short  quotations  from  se- 
lected American  composers  of  the 
period  who  articulated  their  views 
on  the  position  of  music  in  twen- 
tieth-century America  have  been  in- 


Mr.  Nicolosi  is  associate  professor  of  music  at  the  University  of  Alabama, 
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eluded  for  comparison. 

The  period  between  about  1895 
and  1917  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
"the  progressive  era"  due  to  the 
various  humanitarian  reform  move- 
ments which  attempted  to  correct 
social  evils  brought  about  by  "big 
business"  and  America's  transfor- 
mation from  an  agricultural  to  an  in- 
dustrial society.  It  was  a  time  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  nation's 
leading  "trust-buster,"  tried  to  give 
every  American  a  "square  deal"  on 
the  one  hand,  while  others  were 
calling  for  a  native  socialist  move- 
ment to  eliminate  what  were  felt  to 
be  cruel  injustices  of  the  American 
capitalist  system. 

In  1908,  for  example,  when  Eu- 
gene Debs  received  his  third  nomi- 
nation as  the  Socialist  Party's  can- 
didate for  president,  he  included 
among  his  campaign  promises 
"time  to  play  music  and  [a]  desire 
to  hear  it."  Debs  maintained  that  by 
reducingthe  number  of  hours  in  the 
workday,  Americans  would  have  the 
leisure  to  "respond  to  the  higher  in- 
fluences." He  asked,  rhetorically, 
"is  it  not  sad  to  think  that  not  one  in 
a  thousand  knows  what  music  is?  Is 
it  not  pitiable  to  see  the  poor,  ig- 
norant, dumb  human  utterly  imper- 
vious to  the  divine  influences  of 
music?"  Debs  then  sarcastically 
castigates  the  prevailing  capitalistic 
mentality  when  he  adds:  "It  does 
not  pay  now  to  love  music.  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  almighty  dollar  and 


your  fellowman.  Get  the  dollar  and 
keep  him  down  "  2 

Excessive  materialism  was  long 
thought  of  as  the  dominant  trait  of 
Americans  in  general,  especially  by 
Europeans  visiting  the  U.S.  The 
London  journalist,  George  W.  Ste- 
vens, entitled  his  book  on  America 
The  Land  of  the  Dollar  (New  York, 
1897).  He  identified  an  unbounded 
business-like  spirit  in  this  country 
to  which  all  other  careers  were  sub- 
ordinate: "The  church,  literature, 
art,  the  services — they  may  be  all 
very  excellent  things  in  their  way  if 
anybody  has  the  curious  fancy  to 
make  a  life  of  them.  But  they  are 
hardly  regarded  as  serious  careers." 
(Annals,  XII,  p.  115.) 

A  Hungarian  churchman,  Count 
Peter  Vay  de  Vaya  und  Luskod,  trav- 
eling in  America  between  1903  and 
1906  saw  "the  practical  cast"  of 
Americans  [as]  its  most  prominent 
trait.  "From  infancy,  mental  facul- 
ties are  directed  to  the  purely  utili- 
tarian point  of  view.  No  one  has 
either  leisure  or  taste  for  other 
questions."3  On  the  other  hand, 
Count  de  Vaya  reasoned,  since 
Americans  were  willing  to  pay  enor- 
mous fees  to  celebrated  artists,  lec- 
turers, writers,  and  singers  that  "in- 
tellectual effort  is  not  less  respect- 
ed" than  manual  labor. 

American  philanthropy,  which  by 
the  early  twentieth  century  had  be- 
come a  multi-billion-dollar  venture, 
helped  to  disprove  the  popular  no- 
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tion  that  pursuit  of  the  "almighty 
dollar"  had  dulled  American  sensi- 
bility toward  things  artistic.  The  be- 
havior of  such  wealthy  tycoons  as 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller, in  their  efforts  to  see  their 
money  improve  the  lot  of  society,  is 
another  aspect  of  the  humanitarian 
goals  of  the  progressive  era.  Late  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  Andrew  Car- 
negie's Gospel  of  Wealth  (1889) 
called  for  a  distribution  of  surplus 
riches  for  the  benefit  of  the  disen- 
franchised. His  first  gift  was  a  pipe 
organ  to  a  Scottish  Presbyterian 
church  and  in  the  course  of  his  life 
Carnegie  donated  over  seven 
thousand  pipe  organs  to  various 
churches.4 Carnegie  Hall,  erected  in 
1891,  is  another  musical  landmark 
made  possible  by  Carnegie's  gen- 
erosity. 

In  1909,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  like 
Carnegie  before  him,  enumerated 
his  philanthropic  priorities  and  an- 
alyzed some  six  "elements  which 
go  to  make  up  our  civilization." 
Fifth  on  his  list  was  "progress  in  art 
and  refinement"  which  he  felt 
would  best  be  prompted  by  higher 
education.  (Annals,  XIII,  pp.  210- 
211.)  In  1913,  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation was  established  "to  promote 
the  well-being  of  mankind  through- 
out the  world."  One  of  the  many 
musical  benefits  derived  from  this 
money  would  come  in  April  of  1953 
when  $40,000  was  granted  to  the 
Louisville  Orchestra  to  commission 


twenty-eight  symphonic  works  and 
two  one-hour  operas,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding prize  money  for  student 
works. 

The  role  played  by  America's 
wealthy  aristocracy  in  endowing 
our  symphonic  and  operatic  institu- 
tions was  and  continues  to  be  sig- 
nificant. Also  significant  was  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  such  sub- 
sidy; in  the  words  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony founder,  Henry  Lee  Higgin- 
son:  "In  a  Republic  ...  the  citizens 
and  not  the  Government  in  any 
form  |  my  emphasis!  should  do 
such  work  and  bear  such  burdens. 
To  the  more  fortunate  people  of 
our  land  belongs  the  privilege  of 
providing  the  higher  branches  of 
education  and  art."  5 

Such  an  attitude,  though  typical 
of  its  time,  is  now  fairly  obsolete. 
The  economic  difficulties  which 
threatened  serious  music  by  the 
mid-twentieth  century  were  so  se- 
vere that  many  Americans  were 
forced  to  adopt  a  more  realistic  po- 
sition toward  government  subsidy 
of  the  arts.  Aaron  Copland,  for  ex- 
ample, wrote  that  "the  kind  of  free- 
lance patronage  that  served  the 
country  fairly  well  in  previous  times 
is  now  becoming  more  inadequate 
each  year  The  growing  trend  to- 
ward government  involvement  is 
clear,  also.  Everything  points  to  the 
eventual  admission  . . .  that  our  gov- 
ernment ought  to  concern  itself 
with  the  welfare  of  art  and  profes- 
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sional  artists  in  the  United  States."6 
The  behavior  of  the  very  rich  was 
the  basis  of  Thorstein  Veblen's  criti- 
cal study,  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure 
Class  (1899).  Wealth  was  seen  as 
evidence  of  success,  which  there- 
fore enabled  the  rich  to  flaunt  their 
economic  status  by  "conspicuous 
consumption,"  that  is,  through  os- 
tentatious and  costly  diversions  and 
entertainment.  The  formation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1883  is  a  fa- 
mous case  in  point;  it  was  founded 
as  the  result  of  an  impulsive  display 
of  financial  clout  on  the  part  of  Jay 
Gould,  William  K.  Vanderbilt  and 
others  who  were  miffed  at  not  being 
able  to  secure  a  box  at  the  old  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  New  York.7  As  Nel- 
son Blake  points  out  in  A  History  of 
American  Life  and  Thought  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill,  1972),  p.  432, 
.  .  the  spirit  of  emulation  tended 
to  pervade  not  only  the  leisure 
class,  but  all  other  classes  as  well. 
Success  was  measured  in  terms  of 
money,  and  pecuniary  values  domi- 
nated all  fields  of  activity — govern- 
ment, art,  education,  and  religion." 

Music,  too,  had  its  commercial 
value,  principally  as  a  means  of 
popular  entertainment  in  the  form 
of  the  nickelodeon,  phonograph, 
and  player  piano.  After  1900,  the  in- 
fluence of  motion  pictures  on  Amer- 
ican life  was  beginning  to  be  felt. 
One  journalist  reported  in  1908  that 
films  of  "great  singers  and  artists  in 
grand  opera  are  made  at  consider- 


able expense,  so  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  cents  for  the  poorest 
to  view  Caruso,  Eames,  Nordica  or 
other  prima  donnas  in  their  great 
roles  on  the  stage.  It  brings  grand 
opera,  in  a  way,  down  to  the  level  of 
the  poorest,  and  when  we  consider 
the  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
voices  in  the  modern  phonograph 
. . .  there  seems  to  be  little  left  to  be 
desired."  (Annals,  XIII,  p.  112.) 

The  phonograph,  which,  like  the 
piano,  had  become  a  household 
item  in  the  early  twentieth  century, 
had  also  become  a  lucrative  indus- 
try in  the  World  War  I  years.  Com- 
mercial recordings  were  produced 
as  early  as  1890  and  from  1914  to 
1920  especially,  record  sales  were 
staggering. 

But  there  were  skeptics.  John 
Philip  Sousa,  for  one,  was  unwilling 
to  concede  that  "canned  music" 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  Ameri- 
can musical  culture.  Although  his 
band  made  numerous  recordings  to 
earn  additional  incomeduringthese 
years,  Sousa  himself  did  not  con- 
duct his  men  on  records  until  1917, 
and  then  only  for  three  sessions.8 
As  early  as  1906  Sousa  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle denouncing  what  he  felt  was 
"The  Menace  of  Mechanical  Mu- 
sic," published  in  Appleton's  Mag- 
azine. In  due  time,  Sousa  prophe- 
sied, the  phonograph  will  cause  "a 
marked  deterioration  in  American 
music  and  musical  taste,  an  inter- 
ruption in  the  musical  development 
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of  the  country,  and  a  host  of  other 
injuries  to  music  in  its  artistic  mani- 
festations, by  virtue — or  rather  by 
vice — of  the  multiplication  of  the 
various  music  reproducing  ma- 
chines. .  .  .  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  tide  of  amateurism 
cannot  but  recede,  until  there  will 
be  left  only  the  mechanical  device 
and  the  professional  executant. 
Singing  will  no  longer  be  a  fine  ac- 
complishment; vocal  exercises  will 
be  out  of  vogue!  Then  what  of  the 
national  throat?  Will  it  not  weaken? 
What  of  the  national  chest?  Will  it 
not  shrink?" 

When  America  entered  the  First 
World  War,  song  writers  and  record- 
ing artists  contributed  their  talents 
by  lifting  the  national  spirit  and 
helping  to  sell  Liberty  Bonds.  The 
famous  German  contralto,  Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink,  a  Victor  Red  Seal 
artist,  had  sons  on  both  sides  of  the 
conflict,  but  as  a  naturlized  Ameri- 
can citizen  since  1905,  she  was 
loyal  to  her  adopted  country  and 
gave  generously  of  her  talent  at  war 
rallies.  Enrico  Caruso  even  re- 
corded George  M.  Cohan's  patriotic 
ditty,  "Over  There,"  after  his  Ameri- 
can wife  taught  him  the  English 
words  phonetically.  PresidentWood- 
row  Wilson  acknowledged  such 
activity  by  stating:  "The  man  who 
disparages  music  as  a  luxury  and 
nonessential  is  doing  the  nation  an 
injustice.  Music,  now  more  than 
I   ever,  is  a  national  need."  9 


By  the  early  1920s,  radio  had  en- 
tered the  picture  and  commercial 
broadcasting  vied  for  America's 
ear;  for  a  time  radio  (or  wireless,  as 
it  was  known)  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  phonograph.  Music 
accounted  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  broadcasting  schedule,  but 
sports,  church  services,  and 
speeches  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
were  also  sent  over  the  airwaves. 
One  interesting  commentary  on  the 
American  fascination  with  radio 
came  from  a  touring  German  pro- 
fessor of  aesthetics  and  psychology 
at  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Music, 
Richard  Muller-Freienfels.  He  be- 
lieved that  Americans  in  particular 
manifested  what  was  termed  "the 
rationalization  of  the  soul  ...  [a] 
concentration  of  the  intellect  on  the 
practical,  useful,  and  efficient. . . ." 
To  illustrate  this  trait  he  related  the 
following  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
rural  areas  in  America:  "In  the  coun- 
try I  was  repeatedly  taken  to  see 
wireless  apparatus,  which  repro- 
duced the  greatest  variety  of  mes- 
sages with  a  considerable  amount 
of  noise.  What  was  heard,  whether 
Beethoven  or  jazz  music,  did  not  in- 
terest my  hosts  in  the  least;  all  that 
they  considered  was  the  technique 
of  transmission  and  reception — 
technique  as  an  end  in  itself."  (Arv 
nals,  XV,  p.  2.) 

Finally,  the  popular  and  commer- 
cial value  of  music  was  also  not  un- 
derrated in  the  many  religious  re- 
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vival  movements  of  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  The  most  celebrated 
evangelist  of  the  day  was  Billy  Sun- 
day, a  former  major  league  baseball 
player  and  reporter.  Joseph  Odell,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  and  journal- 
ist wrote  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1915  on  "The  Mechanics  of  Revival- 
ism." Among  other  aspects,  he  as- 
sessed the  major  role  of  music,  the 
gospel  hymns  in  particular,  in  mod- 
ern evangelistic  methods:  "Some  of 
them,"  he  wrote,  "have  a  hypnotic 
influence  when  used  by  a  skilled  di- 
rector. 'Just  as  I  am  without  one 
plea,'  and  'I  am  coming  home,'  sung 
with  a  diminishing  cadence,  have  a 
lure  that  few  emotional  people  can 
withstand.  Such  pieces  are  invari- 
ably used  softly,  appealing,  tender- 
ly, at  the  time  when  the  revivalist  is 
seeking  his  results."  Odell  also  had 
something  to  say  about  the  purely 
mercenary  part  music  had  in  Sun- 
day's campaigns.  He  noted  that  the 
really  effective  gospel  songs  were 


safely  protected  under  the  revised 
copyright  laws  of  1909,  which  also 
exempted  religious  and  educational 
groups  from  paying  for  performance 
rights.  These  songs  were  important 
"not  because  they  are  valuable  as 
music  or  as  poetry,  but  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  are  a  lucrative 
sideline  of  profit  for  the  evangelist 
or  his  musical  director.  .  .  .  Rode- 
heaver,  Billy  Sunday's  aide,  is  in- 
terested in  a  publishing  company 
that  bears  his  name  and  that  prints 
and  sells  the  hymnbooks  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  Sunday  campaigns." 
(Annals,  XIII,  p.  541.)  In  the  late 
1920s  and  early  1930s,  Aimee  Sem- 
ple  McPherson  would  use  music  to 
similar  advantage  in  her  Los  An- 
geles temple,  except  that  her 
sources  of  tunes  were  popular 
songs  and  operettas,  such  as  The 
Merry  Widow. 

Part  II  will  appear  in  the  following 
issue  of  the  Musical  Mainstream. 
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Evviva  Vivaldi: 

Still  Vital  after  Three  Hundred  Years 

By  Craig  Timberlake,  Music  Educators  Journal,  March  1978 


Antonio  Vivaldi  was  born  in  Venice 
on  March  4,  1678,  died  a  pauper  in 
Vienna  on  July  26  or  27,  1741,  and 
was  buried  July  28  in  the  Hospital 
Burial  Ground,  now  destroyed,  after 
meager  rites  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Stephen.  At  the  height  of  his  fame, 
il  prete  rosso  [the  red-haired  priest] 
was  known  and  admired  throughout 
Europe.  And  yet  today  Vivaldi's  rep- 
utation is  curious.  A  composer 
whose  works  occupy  six  columns  in 
a  recent  Schwann  Record  &  Tape 
Guide  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  ob- 
scure, but  on  the  basis  of  selections 
examined  in  more  than  twenty  re- 
cent anthologies  and  appreciation 
and  listening  texts  his  output  would 
seem  limited  in  the  music  educa- 
tor's world  to  L'Estro  Armonico,  Op. 
3  and  the  "Four  Seasons"  from  M 
Cimento  dell'  Armonia  e  dell'  In- 
ventions, Op.  8.  It  seems  appropri- 
ate, then,  at  this  the  tercentenary  of 
his  birth  to  consider  whether  or  not 
Vivaldi's  works  deserve  more  con- 
sideration in  music  instruction. 


In  the  1720s  and  1730s  Vivaldi's 
music  appeared  on  London  pro- 
grams along  with  that  of  Geminiani, 
Coreili,  and  Handel.  It  has  been  rea- 
sonably argued  that  the  rhythmic 
vitality  of  Handel's  concertos  owes 
a  considerable  debt  to  Vivaldi.  At 
the  harpsichord,  Domenico  Scarlat- 
ti reproduced  the  unison  and  scale 
motives  and  the  virtuosic  passage 
work  of  the  string  orchestra  in  Vi- 
valdi's concertos.  Most  importantly, 
young  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  in 
Weimar  (1708-1717)  took  Vivaldi  as 
a  model  and  arranged  ten  of  the  ! 
concertos  for  organ  or  harpsichord,  1 
including  six  from  L'Estro  Armonico.  1 
Wanda  Landowska  and  others  have  j 
pointed  out  that  Bach's  adoption  of 
the  Vivaldian  "architecture"  of  the  1 
concerto  grosso  was  to  lead  to  the  : 
Italian  and  Brandenburg  Concertos. 

In  addition  to  these  influences, 
Vivaldi  functioned  directly  as  an  ed- 
ucator. At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  this 
priest,  recently  ordained,  played  the  \ 

violin  brilliantly  and  began  to  teach 
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others  to  do  so.  His  most  famous 
pupils  were  the  girls  of  the  Ospe- 
dale  della  Pieta. 

Unlike  the  conservatories  for 
boys  in  Naples,  the  Ospedali  in 
Venice,  four  in  number,  accepted 
only  girls  and  originally  only  the 
sick,  orphans,  and  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. Music  was  the  core  of  the  cur- 
riculum, and  the  fame  of  these 
young  musicians  spread  throughout 
Europe.  Their  concerts  and  sacred 
services  were  an  inevitable  part  of 
the  itinerary  of  distinguished  for- 
eign visitors.  Vivaldi  abandoned  his 
priestly  functions  in  favor  of  a  mu- 
sic career  at  the  Pieta.  As  maestro 
di  violino,  he  began  an  association 
that,  with  frequentand often  lengthy 
interruptions,  lasted  for  thirty-seven 
years.  Vivaldi's  duties  included 
string  instruction,  composing,  and 
the  purchase  of  instruments.  He 
taught  the  more  talented  girls,  who 
earned  the  title  figlia  del  corp.  At  a 
more  advanced  level,  as  maestra, 
they  in  turn  became  the  teachers  of 
the  younger  girls  of  the  community. 
Live-in  students  from  abroad  re- 
ceived music  instruction  as  the 
fame  of  the  Pieta  and  the  quality  of 
its  instruction  became  known  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  elsewhere.1 

Despite  his  frequent  absences, 
prompted  by  royal  invitation  and 
the  pursuit  of  operatic  productions, 
the  importance  of  the  Pieta  in  Vi- 
valdi's life  and  his  contribution  to 
its  musical  supremacy  cannot  be 


overestimated.  Marc  Pincherle,  first 
and  foremost  Vivaldi  scholar, 
claimed  that  at  the  Pieta  Vivaldi 
"had  at  his  disposal  a  musical  lab- 
oratory of  extensive  and  manifold 
musical  resources."  2 

Versatile  composer 

In  his  musical  laboratory,  Vivaldi  re- 
sponded to  the  remarkable  talents 
of  his  students  and  the  demands  of 
his  own  growing  virtuosity.  He  ex- 
panded the  solo  concerto  to  the 
point  that  he  is  rightly  considered 
its  inventor.  The  late  Luigi  Dallapic- 
cola  bears  the  praise  or  blame  for 
the  assertion  that  Vivaldi  was  "the 
composer  not  of  six  hundred  con- 
certos but  of  one  concerto  written 
six  hundred  times  over."  The  seem- 
ingly never-ending  stream  of  Vivaldi 
compositions,  available  in  perform- 
ing editions,  study  scores,  and  re- 
cordings, supports  the  contrary  no- 
tion that  his  originality,  inspiration, 
and  invention,  notwithstanding  the 
inevitable  trial  and  error  of  an  ex- 
perimental composer  and  teacher, 
remained  remarkably  high.  It  is  no 
great  trick  to  point  out  recurrent 
passages  of  noodling  and  busy  work 
in  the  instrumental  and  vocal  mu- 
sic, but  it  takes  a  more  sustained 
effort,  and  one  we  should  be  making 
as  music  educators,  to  appreciate 
the  high  order  of  his  motivic  devel- 
opment; the  productive  preoccupa- 
tion with  sonorities  and  unique 
combinations  of  all  available  instru- 
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merits  from  the  theorbo  to  the  clari- 
net; the  introduction  of  dramatic 
and  descriptive  music  into  the  flex- 
ible structures  of  the  concerto,  as 
he  conceived  it;  and  above  all,  his 
anticipations  and  applications  of 
numerous  aspects  of  the  later 
classical  style.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  accept  the  thesis,  advanced  by 
scholars,  that  Vivaldi  standardized 
his  forms  (pace  Dallapiccola)  to 
cope  with  the  demands  of  rapid 
production  in  an  environment  of 
conspicuous  music  consumption 
characteristic  of  the  late  Baroque 
and  certainly  consistent  with  the 
demands  placed  on  him  as  a  music 
educator. 

Some  particulars  of  Vivaldi's  mu- 
sic expression  raise  pertinent  ques- 
tions concerning  style  and  perform- 
ance practice.  The  simplistic  notion 
of  unremitting  terraced  dynamics, 
that  burdensome  cliche  of  Baroque 
performance,  needs  further  revision 
on  the  evidence  of  a  few  of  Vivaldi's 
manuscript  scores,  where  one  can 
find  as  many  as  thirteen  dynamic 
gradations.3  Through  his  graded 
usage  the  composer  created  re- 
markably subtle  effects  between 
concertino  and  ripieno  (solo  and 
tutti)  and,  inevitably,  crescendo  and 
diminuendo. 

In  the  matter  of  tempo  indication 
Vivaldi  was  equally  subtle,  offering 
up  to  as  many  as  eighteen  indica- 
tions for  allegro,  the  most  amusing 
of  which  appears  on  a  bass  aria  as 


A.  piu  ch'  e  possibile  [Allegro  more 
than  is  possible].  Perhaps  he  suf- 
fered in  his  time  with  a  lugubrious 
bass  or  two,  a  problem  not  unfa- 
miliar to  some  of  us.  As  an  intrepid 
violinist,  his  concern  with  articula- 
tion is  understandable,  and  some 
manuscripts  reveal  an  almost  mod- 
ern preoccupation  with  slurs,  dots, 
and  wedge-heads.  Their  interpre- 
tation is  pertinent  not  only  to  violin 
but  to  wind  and  singing  technique 
as  well  as  in  the  performance  of 
his  music,  and  many  of  us  should 
find  of  particular  interest  Kolned- 
er's  discussion  of  articulation, 
which  is  now  available  in  English 
translation.4  The  concern  for  ex- 
pression, reflected  in  the  variety  of 
manuscript  indications  and  mark- 
ings, is  perhaps  some  measure  of 
Vivaldi's  educational  concern  that 
his  pupils  and  others  get  his  music 
right,  particularly  on  those  occa- 
sions when  he  was  personally  not 
on  hand  to  supervise  the  prepara- 
tion and  performance  of  his  works. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
measure  the  formidable  extent  of 
his  compositional  efforts.  The  re- 
cent publication  of  a  thematic  in- 
dex by  the  Danish  musicologist, 
Peter  Ryom,  should  replace  all  i 
previous  efforts  to  index  this  re-  : 
markable  outpouring  of  music.5 
The  inclusion  of  a  concordance 
makes  it  possible  to  relate  items  in 
the  earlier  incomplete  indexes  of 
Rinaldi,  Fanna,  and  Pincherle. 
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The  trio  and  solo  sonatas,  the 
concerti  grossi  and  solo  concertos, 
the  ripieno  concertos  (without  solo 
or  concertino)  and  the  sinfonias  are 
fully  treated  by  authors  listed  in 
the  appended  bibliography.  Vivaldi 
contributed  more  to  the  violin  lit- 
erature than  any  composer  before 
or  since.  For  the  bassoon  he  created 
an  impressive  concerto  literature — 
thirty-nine  concertos — where  none 
had  existed.  In  fact,  perhaps  due  to 
his  concern  for  the  girls  at  the 
Pieta,  he  delighted  in  beginning  or 
adding  to  a  repertory  for  new  and 
unusual  instruments  and  combina- 
tions, even  the  newly  invented  clari- 
net of  Denner  (c.  1700). 

He  did  not  neglect  his  singers. 
His  only  surviving  oratorio  is  Judi- 
tha  triumphans,  a  1716  musical 
version  of  the  Bible  story  of  Judith 
and  the  beheading  of  Holofernes. 
It  shows  Vivaldi  not  only  as  a  splen- 
did melodist  but  as  a  rich  orches- 
trator,  un'ique  among  his  contem- 
poraries in  his  passion  for  sonori- 
ties and  unusual  timbres.  Here  his 
romantic  propensities  as  colorist 
and  even  impressionist  are  vividly 
illustrated.  After  the  oboes,  trum- 
pets, and  timpani  of  the  opening 
soldiers'  chorus,  he  accompanies 
the  inevitable  chain  of  da  capo  arias 
with  such  instrumental  combina- 
tions as  mandolin  with  solo  violins 
pizzicato,  oboe  and  organ,  viola 
d'amore  with  muted  violins,  five- 
part  English  viols  from  treble  to 


bass,  four  theorbos  (archlutes)  with 
harpsichord,  chalumeau  or  shawm 
and  muted  unison  violins,  and  two 
clarinets  accompanying  an  invisible 
soldiers'  chorus.  Such  richness  of 
instrumentation  hearkens  back  to 
the  Renaissance  band  of  Monte- 
verdi's Orfeo  in  1607.  As  for  the 
vocal  melody,  the  quality  of  the 
Pieta's  singers  can  be  judged  by  its 
virtuosic  character,  ranging  from 
pathetic  arias  in  the  lyric  operatic 
vein  of  the  middle  movements  of 
the  concertos  to  bravura  arias  with 
violinistic  figurations  that  demand 
from  the  singers  the  coloratura, 
arpeggiation,  repeated  tones,  and 
passage  work  of  first-movement 
ritornellos.  A  thrilling  and  important 
work,  Juditha  is  for  virtuosos,  unlike 
the  familiar  Gloria  in  D,  which  is  a 
predominantly  choral  setting  acces- 
sible to  well-trained  high  school  and 
college  singers. 

The  Gloria,  now  too  well  known 
to  require  comment,  exists  in  nu- 
merous editions  and  recorded  per- 
formances. Another  choral  master- 
piece first  appeared  in  print  in 
1959.  Published  in  two  versions,  the 
Magnificat  includes  five  alternative 
sections  written  for  and  dedicated 
to  pupils  of  the  Pieta.  Choral  direc- 
tors in  search  of  their  own  Vivaldi 
tercentenary  tribute  might  consider 
this  splendid  work  or  the  Beatus  vir 
in  B-flat  major,  one  of  a  number  of 
choral  compositions  published  in 
1970.  This  setting  of  Psalm  111  is  of 
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particular  interest.  Like  the  second 
movement  of  the  Magnificat,  "Et 
exultavit,"  it  makes  use  of  Vivaldi's 
ritornello  form  in  an  extended  sin- 
gle movement  for  three  soloists  (SI, 
SI  1,  C),  mixed  chorus  (SATB),  string 
orchestra,  and  continuo  (organ). 
The  brief  ritornello  contains  three 
motives  that  are  exploited;  notably 
the  head  motive,  which  is  employed 
almost  continuously  in  the  accom- 
paniment and  also  appears  in  the 
tenor  and  bass  parts  of  the  chorus. 
The  episodes,  alternating  contralto 
soloist,  sopranos  in  duet,  and  cho- 
rus, perform  their  modulatory  func- 
tion to  provide  tonal  variety  and 
contrast.  One  might  quibble  at  the 
overuse  of  the  circle  of  fifths  and 
inevitable  sequences,  but  in  com- 
pensation there  are  sprightly  syn- 
copations for  the  soloists  amid  an 
airy  texture,  a  thundering  choral 
unison  at  "Peccator  videbit,  et 
irascetur,"  and  the  recurrent  pleas- 
ure of  nine  returns  of  the  abridged 
ritornello.  In  short,  this  is  a  tightly 
organized  little  gem. 

In  contrast,  there  is  another  set- 
ting of  Beatus  vir  that  utilizes  the 
cori  spezzati  or  divided  choirs  of 
earlier  practice.  Two  choruses  and 
two  orchestras  are  also  deployed 
in  Dixit  Dominus.  Malipiero  called 
this  "Vivaldi's  St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion," and  not  without  reason  since 
the  seventh  section,  "Judicabit  in 
nationibus,"  offers  the  composer's 
vision  of  the  last  judgment  in  the 


concitato  or  excited  style  intro- 
duced by  Monteverdi  in  II  combatti- 
mento  di  Tancredi  e  Clorinda  and 
found  in  other  works  in  his  eighth 
book  of  madrigals.  The  tenth  sec- 
tion of  Dixit,  "Sicut  erat,"  may  be 
Vivaldi's  grandest  polyphonic  struc- 
ture. This  and  many  other  instru- 
mental and  choral  compositions 
reveal  the  influence  of  the  opera. 
Of  the  slow  concerto  movements, 
Pincherle  wrote,  "Vivaldi  .  .  .  had 
the  temerity  to  present  in  the 
adagio  a  true  counterpart  of  the 
operatic  aria,  exposing  the  virtuoso 
to  the  concentrated  attention  of 
his  audience  and  forcing  him  to 
express  his  own  personality  in  the 
same  way  a  singer  must  at  the  cli- 
max of  an  opera."  6 

Why  Vivaldi?  Because  he  is  there 
more  and  more  and  larger  than  life. 
Like  other  transcendent  figures,  he 
embraces  the  old  and  the  new  and 
anticipates  the  future.  He  brings 
together  the  appropriate  instrumen- 
tal forces  and  exploits  all  the  de- 
vices of  the  preclassical  symphony. 
The  later  Mannheim  marvels,  the 
"rockets,"  "sparks,"  "sighs,"  "little 
birds,"  and  dynamic  extremes  and 
gradations,  are  all  to  be  found  in 
his  music.  His  motivic  development 
and  harmonic  and  thematic  con- 
trasts look  forward  to  the  dualism 
of  sonata-allegro  form.  He  advances 
the  cyclic  principle  and  enlarges 
the  descriptive  and  programmatic 
elements  of  his  predecessors  to 
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foretell  the  romantic  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
a  review  of  Juditha  Virgil  Thomson 
wrote  in  1952:  "No  wonder  Bach 


loved  Vivaldi;  and  surely  Handel 
learned  from  him."  We  can  only 
echo  Thomson's  words:  "Evviva  Vi- 
valdi! And  let's  have  more  of  him." 
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The  Hearing  Mechanism 

By  James  W.  Sherbon,  Music  Educators  Journal,  April  1978 


Auditory  perception  is  a  fundamen- 
tal requisite  for  musical  response 
(behavior).  The  paramount  and  un- 
disputed fact  about  the  manifesta- 
tion of  musical  behavior  caused  by 
the  traditional  auditory  stimulation 
route  is  that  if  there  is  no  hearing 
there  is  no  music.  It  is  obvious 
that  when  permanent  hearing  loss 
is  present,  individuals  are  handi- 
capped in  their  ability  to  receive 
musical  stimuli.1  The  discouraging 
aspect  of  hearing  loss,  and  particu- 
larly total  deafness,  is  that  little  is 
being  done  to  avoid  this  state  by 
personal  awareness  of  the  function 
and  care  of  the  hearing  mechanism. 

For  over  a  decade,  musicians 
have  voiced  concern  about  the 
auditory  dangers  resulting  from 
noise  pollution.  But  we  have  done 
literally  nothing  about  controlling 
these  threats  to  our  pleasures  and 
livelihood,  with  the  exception  of 
such  awareness  tactics  as  promot- 
ing the  sale  of  earplugs,  attempting 
to  persuade  individuals  to  turn 
down  the  gain  on  their  amplifiers, 
and  publishing  repeated  warnings 


that  the  next  generation  of  musi- 
cians may  be  deaf. 

Americans  are  often  difficult  to 
understand.  We  are  generally  con- 
cerned with  physical  fitness,  yet  we 
neglect  or  purposely  avoid  routine 
examinations  of  our  eyes,  teeth, 
and  hearing  despite  the  fact  that 
early  diagnosis  often  results  in  cure 
and  control.  Do  you  know  how  well 
you  hear?  When  did  you  last  have 
your  hearing  tested  —  elementary 
school,  military  service,  or  can  you 
even  remember?  Do  you  know 
where  your  areas  (specific  frequen- 
cies) of  auditory  sensitivity  or  lack 
of  sensitivity  (tonal  lacunae)  lie? 

Common  sense  indicates  that 
there  is  some  degree  of  association 
between  hearing  efficiency  and  mu- 
sical behavior.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  temporary  threshold 
shift  in  hearing  can  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
sound  normally  encountered  in  an 
orchestra  rehearsal,2  although  there 
apparently  is  little  association  be- 
tween hearing  efficiency  and  per- 
formance on  measures  of  musical 
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behavior.3  Adler  implied  that  as  a 
result  of  compensating  for  a  hear- 
ing defect,  an  individual  may  be- 
come a  better  musician.4  As  yet, 
however,  there  is  a  lack  of  empirical 
evidence  to  support  hypotheses 
directed  toward  musical  achieve- 
ment in  relationship  to  hearing 
efficiency. 

An  examination  of  the  hearing 
mechanism  and  some  of  the  factors 
involved  in  hearing  problems  may 
offer  encouragement  for  a  regular 
schedule  of  hearing  maintenance. 
It  may  also  help  us,  as  music  edu- 
cators, to  become  more  aware  and 
understanding  of  our  own  and  of 
our  students'  hearing  as  it  affects 
musical  behavior.  As  musicians,  we 
should  be  especially  aware  of  path- 
ological implications  related  to 
hearing.  The  reasons  are  obvious — 
the  protection  and  conservation  of 
hearing  for  both  self  and  others. 
Music  educators  are  in  a  unique 
situation -in  that  we  constantly  em- 
ploy the  hearing  mechanism  in  our 
daily  work.  (Some  individuals  sug- 
gest there  is  a  dichotomy  between 
hearing  and  listening.  This  point, 
which  will  not  be  discussed  in  this 
article,  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  hearing  efficiency.  We  have  to 
hear  before  we  can  listen.) 

Hearing  problems  and 
musical  implications 

The  hearing  mechanism  (ear)  is 
one  of  the  most  complex,  intricate, 


fragile,  and  amazing  parts  of  our 
body.  Sound  pressure  waves  cause 
the  eardrum  to  sympathetically  vi- 
brate, which  in  turn  mechanically 
sets  three  tiny  bones  (ossicles)  in 
motion,  thus  transmitting  the  mes- 
sage of  sound  stimuli  to  an  organ 
approximately  the  size  of  the  tip  of 
an  index  finger — the  inner  ear 
(cochlea).  Through  a  series  of  com- 
plex actions  (mechanical,  hydrau- 
lic, and  neuro-electric)  the  inner 
ear  sends  electrical  firings  to  the 
brain,  and  we  are  able  to  simul- 
taneously hear  the  many  timbres, 
intensities,  and  frequencies  of  an 
entire  symphony  orchestra.  It  is 
easy  to  visualize  that  a  mechanism 
as  complicated  and  fragile  as  the 
ear  can  be  subject  to  many  external 
and  internal  sources  of  abuse  and 
malfunction. 

There  are  two  general  classifica- 
tions of  hearing  malfunction.  The 
first  is  common  hearing  loss  and 
the  second  is  diplacusis.  These 
broad  and  sometimes  ambiguous 
areas  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
and  cover  a  wide  range  of  patho- 
logical and  environmental  conno- 
tations. 

Hearing  loss  is  defined  as  the 
lack  of  auditory  acuity  as  compared 
to  established  norms.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  an  exact  point 
whereby  an  individual  may  be 
classified  as  suffering  from  hearing 
loss  because  of  differences  in  test- 
ing conditions   and  equipment, 
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audiometric  procedures,  and  test- 
ing standards.  Specific  cutoff  points 
are  often  avoided  by  employing  a 
continuum  to  describe  the  magni- 
tude of  loss.  The  independence  of 
the  two  ears  adds  a  further  compli- 
cation in  hearing  assessment.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  individuals 
with  one  normal  ear  and  one  that 
shows  hearing  loss.  Results  of  audi- 
ometric tests  (audiogram)  from  an 
individual  with  normal  hearing  will 
show  corresponding  linear  profiles 
for  the  two  ears.  If  loss  is  present  in 
one  or  both  ears  the  audiogram  may 
show  unrelated  profiles  for  the  ears. 
This  illustrates  another  problem  in 
the  assessment  of  hearing.  Since 
humans  tend  to  have  a  favorite  ear, 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
state  any  quantitative  summary  in- 
formation regarding  an  individual's 
total  hearing.  For  purposes  of  pro- 
viding descriptive  data,  readings 
are  often  averaged  for  both  ears  or 
results  of  the  better  ear  are  used. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  musici- 
ans when  tuning  and  their  use  of 
a  favorite  or  better  ear.  The  turning 
of  the  head  so  that  the  favorite  or 
better  ear  is  directed  toward  the 
sound  is  particularly  noticeable 
with  cello  and  double  bass  players. 

Routine  audiometric  testing  in 
the  schools  is  often  administered 
under  adverse  conditions.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  tests  to  be  given  in 
a  less  than  ideal  environment:  a 
school  cafeteria,  gymnasium,  class- 


room, or  hallway.  The  procedure  is 
often  hurried  and  inefficient.  An 
audiometric  testing  procedure  most 
often  used  in  the  schools  is  the 
sweepcheck  method.  An  audio- 
meter is  precalibrated  to  produce 
sinusoidal  tones  at  intensity  levels 
slightly  above  normal  hearing  levels 
for  each  frequency  to  be  tested.  A 
sweep  is  made  across  a  frequency 
band,  and  subjects  simply  indicate 
if  tones  are  heard  at  specific  testing 
frequencies.  This  procedure  only 
identifies  individuals  who  cannot 
hear  tonal  stimuli  at  the  frequen- 
cies tested  and  gives  no  indication 
of  the  true  hearing  sensitivity.  The 
sweepcheck  procedure  is  efficient 
and  expedient  in  discovering  indi- 
viduals who  may  have  a  hearing 
loss  in  the  speech  hearing  range 
but  excludes  many  factors,  such  as 
extreme  frequencies  and  absolute 
hearing  thresholds,  that  may  be  of 
importance  to  the  perception  of 
musical  stimuli. 

A  second  testing  procedure  is 
termed  the  threshold  method  and 
produces  a  relatively  accurate  hear- 
ing profile.  Similar  equipment  is 
used,  but  an  attenuation  process 
allows  absolute  hearing  thresholds 
to  be  determined  so  that  individuals  , 
with  supersensitive  hearing  can  be 
identified  as  well  as  those  with  a 
hearing  loss.  It  may  be  important 
to  a  music  teacher  to  know  that,  for 
example,  a  student  has  normal 
hearing  except  for  a  4,000  Hz  dip 
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(lack  of  hearing  acuity  in  the  4,000 
Hz  range).  Of  particular  significance 
musically  is  the  fact  that  audio- 
metric  testing  seldom  is  adminis- 
tered above  8,000  Hz,  thereby  omit- 
ting at  least  an  entire  octave  that 
is  well  within  the  hearing  capabili- 
ties of  most  individuals.  Similarly, 
standard  testing  usually  does  not 
include  frequencies  below  250  Hz 
(the  lowest  piano  tone  is  approxi- 
mately 27  Hz).  In  view  of  these 
audiometric  limitations  it  might  be 
musically  significant  to  have  data 
showing  accurate  and  inclusive 
individual  hearing  profiles. 

Diplacusis  is  a  common  hearing 
malfunction  that  may  be  unfamiliar 
to  the  general  public.  For  purposes 
of  definition  it  should  be  stated  that 
there  are  essentially  three  classifi- 
cations of  diplacusis:  (1)  Diplacusis 
binauralis  echotica,  in  which  a 
sound  is  processed  at  different 
times  by  the  two  ears  and  thus  per- 
ceived as  an  echo;  (2)  diplacusis 
monauralis  dysharmonica,  in  which 
a  single  tone  is  perceived  as  two 
pitches  by  the  same  ear;  and  (3) 
diplacusis  binauralis  dysharmoni- 
ca  (binaural  diplacusis  —  usually 
referred  to  as  diplacusis),  the 
perception  of  two  different  pitches 
between  the  ears  from  a  single 
tone.5  The  first  two  classifications 
are  not  recognized  as  common 
hearing  problems,  although  individ- 
uals often  experience  some  of  these 
described  symptoms  when  suffer- 


ing from  any  of  a  multitude  of  ordi- 
nary ear,  nose,  and  throat  disorders. 
The  third  classification  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  diplacusis)  is  quite 
common  and  present  to  some  ex- 
tent in  most  humans.  This  should 
not  be  surprising  since  each  ear  is 
essentially  an  independent  hearing 
mechanism. 

Diplacusis  is  similar  to  hearing 
loss  in  that  numerical  criteria  have 
not  been  established  specifying  the 
presence  or  absence  of  this  mal- 
function. (We  are  able  to  measure 
quite  accurately  the  decibel  devia- 
tion from  the  norm  to  determine 
hearing  thresholds  and,  probably 
more  accurately,  the  perceptual 
frequency  difference  between  the 
ears  when  measuring  diplacusis.) 
It  would  be  relatively  safe  to  gen- 
eralize that  all  individuals  have 
some  pitch  deviation  between  the 
two  ears,  but  at  what  point  this 
deviation  would  be  defined  as  dip- 
lacusis is  not  clear. 

Diplacusis,  if  it  is  congenital, 
apparently  creates  only  minor  prob- 
lems for  musicians  even  when  the 
difference  is  as  great  as  a  major 
third  or  perfect  fourth  due  to  a  nat- 
ural compensation  process.  When 
diplacusis  is  provoked  by  ear  prob- 
lems such  as  infection  or  common 
colds,  a  pronounced  distortion  of 
sound  is  often  experienced  and 
difficulties  with  accurate  tonal  per- 
ception and  intonation  are  com- 
monly encountered.  Music  teachers 
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should  be  aware  of  these  possibili- 
ties and  not  be  unknowingly  critical 
of  students'  erratic  performance 
(for  example,  placing  the  blame  for 
sudden  intonation  problems  on  lack 
of  attention)  when  in  fact  it  may  be 
impossible  for  a  student  to  center 
a  tone.  Audiometric  testing  proce- 
dures seldom  include  tests  for 
diplacusis. 

As  previously  mentioned,  humans 
tend  to  develop  a  favorite  ear  as 
they  do  a  favorite  eye,  hand,  or  foot. 
This  ability  apparently  compen- 
sates for  deviations  of  pitch  be- 
tween the  two  ears — for  critical  and 
sensitive  perception  we  listen  pri- 
marily with  one  ear.  That  neural 
processing  may  aid  in  this  compen- 
sation is  shown  by  the  tendency  to 
isolate  one  pitch  from  two  sources 
of  slightly  different  frequencies  or 
the  establishment  of  a  pitch  center 
within  a  wide  vibrato.  Therefore, 
except  for  sudden  malfunctions, 
the  extent  of  a  handicap  to  musi- 
cians resulting  from  diplacusis  is 
thought  to  be  minimal. 

Instrumental  teachers  often 
spend  considerable  effort  and  time 
in  prognostic  testing  and  matching 
students  with  particular  instru- 
ments. Factors  such  as  lips,  teeth, 
and  hand  size  and  shape  usually 
receive  the  most  attention  in  the 
area  of  physical  concerns.  Seldom 
does  hearing  efficiency  receive 
attention.  Should  a  student  with 
severe  diplacusis  be  counseled 


against  playing  stringed  instru- 
ments? Should  a  student  with  a 
right  ear  hearing  loss  play  the  horn? 
We  do  not  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  but  it  is  certain 
that  we  would  not  place  a  student 
who  has  a  severe  hearing  loss  in 
the  back  of  a  classroom.  Therefore, 
simple  logic  would  rule  against 
placing  students  with  hearing  prob- 
lems on  such  instruments  as  tuba 
or  percussion  because  of  the  place- 
ment of  these  instruments  in  the 
typical  band/orchestra  seating  ar- 
rangement, This  greater  physical 
distance  further  handicaps  the  stu- 
dent in  that  it  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult to  hear  the  conductor's  verbal 
instructions.  This  is  a  nonmusical 
consideration,  but  nevertheless  a 
very  important  aspect  that  is  often 
overlooked  by  the  music  teacher. 

Causes  of  hearing  malfunctions 

We  experience  changes  in  hearing 
acuity  from  day  to  day  and  often 
more  frequently.  Usually  a  direct 
result  of  a  present  physical  or 
environmental  condition,  these 
changes  may  be  insignificant  in 
routine  daily  life  but  become  high- 
ly critical  in  situations  that  require 
sensitivity  such  as  listening  to  or 
performing  music.  If  the  causes  of 
the  temporary  fluctuations  reach  a 
magnitude  (period  of  time  or  sever- 
ity/intensity) beyond  the  physical 
limitations  of  the  hearing  mecha- 
nism, permanent  damage  will  re- 
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suit.  We  have  all  experienced  tem- 
porary threshold  shift  from  sudden 
or  prolonged  exposure  to  sound.  In 
some  circumstances  repeated  or 
prolonged  noise  exposure  may  lead 
to  permanent  hearing  loss.  For  ex- 
ample, paradoxically,  while  sound 
is  the  musician's  business,  sound 
may  also  be  one  of  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  efficient  hearing.  Thus  the 
concern  for  noise  pollution  and  the 
control  of  excessive  sound  in  gen- 
eral. We  cannot  turn  our  ears  off  as 
we  close  our  eyes;  therefore  the 
hearing  mechanism  is  never  at 
rest — awake  or  asleep.  As  with 
other  parts  of  our  body,  fatigue  be- 
comes a  limiting  factor  when  the 
hearing  mechanism  is  overworked. 
Thus  the  rock  musician  suffers  a 
hearing  loss  (temporary  or  perma- 
nent) in  the  ear(s)  exposed  to  ampli- 
fication, and  the  band  director  who 
is  bombarded  with  sound  five  or  six 
hours  a  day  may  encounter  similar 
problems. 

Some  factors  that  may  also  cause 
a  temporary  change  in  hearing 
acuity  with  possibilities  of  perma- 
nent damage  are  wax  buildup 
against  the  eardrum,  inflammation 
or  infection,  colds,  eustachian  tube 
congestion  (which  restricts  com- 
pensation in  the  middle  ear  for 
ambient  atmospheric  pressure 
changes),  and  perhaps  medication. 
It  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  musician/teacher  to  be  in- 


formed of  these  dangers  and  take 
appropriate  precautions. 

Permanent  hearing  loss  is  often 
a  result  of  pathological  and  expo- 
sure factors  experienced  over  a 
period  of  time  or  in  excessive 
amounts.  Most  individuals  will  or 
have  experienced  presbycusis, 
which  is  hearing  loss  resulting  from 
the  natural  aging  process.  Although 
there  may  be  experiential  and  med- 
ical (in  addition  to  temporal)  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  cause,  appar- 
ently little  can  be  done  to  avoid  or 
treat  this  common  affliction.  We 
should  be  aware  that  as  individ- 
uals grow  older,  it  is  common  for 
hearing  acuity  to  decrease,  usually 
in  a  descending  pattern  starting 
with  the  higher  frequencies.  Be- 
cause it  is  not  unusual  (a  conserva- 
tive estimate)  for  the  individuals 
over  fifty-five  to  be  insensitive  to 
frequencies  above  10-12,000  Hz 
(slightly  over  an  octave  above  the 
high  C  on  the  piano),  they  may  not 
hear  many  of  our  music  sounds, 
especially  the  upper  partials,  that 
are  of  importance  to  the  perception 
and  recognition  of  specific  tone 
qualities. 

Since  the  introduction  of  anti- 
biotics, many  common  causes  of 
permanent  hearing  damage  have 
been  minimized — for  example,  mid- 
dle ear  infection.  Modern  medical 
techniques  enable  physicians  to 
correct  what  would  otherwise  be 
permanent  hearing  loss.  In  recent 
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years  otologists  have  perfected  pro- 
cedures that  can  temporarily  im- 
prove hearing  as  well  as  perma- 
nently repair  damaged  parts  of  the 
hearing  mechanism.  These  proce- 
dures include  such  techniques  as 
the  replacement  of  tubes  in  ear- 
drums to  relieve  middle  ear  pres- 
sure, eardrum  repair,  and  replace- 
ment of  ossicle  parts.  Little  can  be 
done  beyond  the  use  of  medication 
to  treat  inner  ear  problems.  This 
sma'l,  intricate,  and  complex  organ 
is  often  the  victim  of  numerous 
abuses  and  disorders  that  result  in 
hearing  loss  beyond  the  help  of  the 
surgeon's  scalpel.  Diplacusis  is 
often  a  result  of  sensory  cell  dam- 
age within  the  cochlea,  therefore  a 
permanent  condition.  Medical  sci- 
ence may  offer  hope  to  those  who 
suffer  from  any  severe  hearing  loss 
or  deafness  (conductive  or  sensory) 
because  we  may  soon  commonly 
see  successful  electrode  implants 
that  carry  sound  stimuli  directly  to, 
or  beyond,  the  auditory  nerve. 

Little  known  to  the  layman  is  the 
possibility  of  damage  to  the  hear- 
ing mechanism  from  improper  or 
unfortunate  use  of  medication — 
particularly  some  classified  as  anti- 
biotics. Severe  and  permanent 
(mainly  cochlear)  damage  has  re- 
sulted from  these  drugs,  commonly 
known  as  ototoxic,  which  generally, 
although  not  exclusively,  include 
the  mycins.  Research  studies  are 
available  that  deal  with  hearing  and 


streptomycin^  neomycin,7  tobramy- 
cin,8 kanamycin,9  and  others.  By  no 
means  should  individuals  avoid 
these  drugs,  but  it  is  wise  to  be 
aware  of  dangerous  side  effects. 
Some  variable  involved  in  ototox- 
icity include  factors  such  as  body 
weight,  dosage,  kind  of  medication, 
interactions  with  the  physical  con- 
dition and  other  drugs,  body/sys- 
tem status,  and  kidney  function. 
Most  physicians  are  extremely 
knowledgeable  about  the  implica- 
tions involved  in  prescribing  any 
medication  that  may  have  ototoxic 
effects;  however,  it  is  a  wise  prac- 
tice to  inform  physicians,  who  may 
be  unfamiliar  with  an  individual's 
medical  history,  of  any  hearing 
problems  (past  or  present)  when 
drugs  such  as  the  mycins  are  pre- 
scribed. 

Hearing  knowledge  is  important 

Any  descriptive  attempt  toward  a 
topic  as  extensive  and  technical  as 
musical  implications  in  relation- 
ship to  hearing  efficiency  may  re- 
sult in  a  superficial  overview  or  a 
voluminous  pathological-behavioral 
treatise.  At  the  risk  of  jeopardizing 
the  contextual  value  of  the  subject, 
an  overview  has  been  presented  to 
provide  brief  but  important  infor- 
mation that  will  be  of  value  to  the 
music  educator.  As  with  many  top- 
ics dealing  with  human  character- 
istics, it  should  be  understood  that 
generalizations  must  be  made  with 
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caution  because  of  individual  dif- 
ferences. There  are  many  elderly 
individuals  who  do  not  suffer  any 
noticeable  hearing  problems,  and 
conversely,  there  are  children  with 
severe  hearing  handicaps.  The 
most  important  message  is  do  not 
take  hearing  for  granted.  Be  aware 
of  hearing  conservation  techniques 
as  well  as  behaviors  possibly  re- 
sulting from  hearing  malfunction. 
We  should  take  advantage  of  our 

NOTES 


work  with  the  medium  of  sound  and 
encourage  this  awareness  as  well 
as  personal  knowledge  of  hearing 
that  can  lead  to  possible  solutions 
of  often  unidentified  musical  and 
disciplinary  problems.  Music  edu- 
cators, know  your  characteristics 
and  the  hearing  abilities  of  your 
students.  The  difference  in  commu- 
nication and  musical  results  may 
be  surprising. 
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Opera  and  History 


By  Jerome  V.  Reel,  Jr.,  The  Opera  Journal,  Vol.  11,  No.  1,  1978 


The  year  is  1830,  the  city  Brussels, 
the  nation  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  the  opera  house  a 
tumultuous  performance  of  Fran- 
cois Auber's  La  Muette  di  Portici  is 
underway.  The  second  act  is  set  in 
a  fishing  village  near  Naples,  which 
is  Spanish  territory.  Masaniello,  the 
hero  who  will  lead  the  people  of 
Naples  to  victory  over  their  Spanish 
oppressors,  and  his  friend,  Pietro, 
sing  of  the  "blessed  love  of  the 
fatherland."  The  audience  applied 
that  love  of  an  opressed  "patria" 
to  themselves,  as  Belgians  who  felt 
oppressed  by  the  Netherlands.  "It 
is  well-known  .  .  .  that  a  perfor- 
mance (not  the  first  performance 
though  as  is  sometimes  stated)  at 
Brussels,  August  25,  1830,  gave  the 
signal  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Bel- 
gian revolution,  which  led  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country."  1 

Long  intrigued  by  such  snatches 
of  opera  lore  and  very  impressed 
with  opera  as  a  form  of  communi- 
cation, I  approached  a  colleague, 
Richard  Saunders,  about  the  pro- 
spect of  teaching  a  course  in  which 
opera  librettos  would  form  the 
basis  of  research  for  students  in  a 


senior  cultural  history  seminar  in 
the  Clemson  University  History  De- 
partment. Our  first  task  was  to  de- 
fine the  medium. 

Just  as  every  age  has  its  own  kind 
of  opera,  so  every  age  has  its  own 
humbler  counterparts  of  the 
form,  designed  to  appeal  to  per- 
sons of  less  cultivation.  These 
stepchildren  of  opera  have  been 
known  by  many  different  names: 
opera  buffa,  opera  comique,  bal- 
lad opera,  "intermezzo,"  comic 
opera,  vaudeville,  operetta,  musi- 
cal comedy,  and  so  on.  Whatever 
the  name,  all  have  certain  com- 
mon features.  .  .  .  They  are  the 
poor  man's  opera,  even  (as  the 
title  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
them  has  it)  the  Beggar's  Opera. 
So  far  as  artistic  merit  goes  they 
may  be  equal  or  even  superior  to 
the  more  pretentious  form  and 
must  certainly  be  considered 
along  with  it  in  any  historical 
treatment. . . . 

What  is  an  opera?  Briefly  defined, 
it  is  a  drama  in  music.2  After 
lengthy  explorations  and  discus- 
sion we  presented  the  projected 
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course  to  the  departmental  curric- 
ulum committee.  The  committee 
sanctioned  the  course,  which  then 
was  presented  in  the  autumn  of 
1975.  Because  of  the  special  experi- 
mental nature  of  the  course,  the  de- 
partment head,  Alan  Schaffer,  will- 
ingly assigned  both  Saunders  and 
me  to  teach  the  subject  as  a  team. 
The  dean  of  the  college,  H.  Morris 
Cox,  who  was  a  very  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  our  project,  provided 
a  generous  budget  for  films  of  vari- 
ous operas. 

At  the  heart  of  the  course  was  the 
proposition  that  the  artist,  whether 
composer,  librettist,  or  performer, 
does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  Rather, 
each  consciously  and  unconscious- 
ly comments  upon  the  era  in  which 
the  artist  lives.  At  the  same  time, 
the  artist  shapes  views  of  life, 
whether  real  or  fantastic,  consist- 
ent with  one's  own  philosophical 
positions.  Thus  the  historically- 
oriented  person  must  view  art  and 
study  the  arts,  in  part,  as  primary 
historical  sources  of  opinion.  In 
short,  Ars  gratia  artis  is  more  a 
myth  than  a  reality. 

Fifteen  students,  of  whom  only 
one  had  been  exposed  to  opera, 
elected  to  enroll  in  the  course. 
Therefore,  the  first  days  were  spent 
introducingthe  forms  and  language 
of  opera.  In  preparation  the  stu- 
dents read  The  Magic  of  Opera  3 
and  came  to  grips  with  operatic 
components,  voices,  instruments, 


staging,  and  even  a  brief  history  of 
opera.  To  keep  the  material  man- 
ageable we  concentrated  on  operas 
from  the  late  eighteenth  century  to 
present,  including  operettas,  musi- 
cals with  plotsrand  modern  "rock" 
operas. 

With  the  preliminary  chores  done 
the  students  then  read  and  dis- 
cussed The  Mind  of  the  European 
Romantics.4  After  identifying  some 
of  the  benchmarks  of  romanticism, 
the  class  proceeded  to  study  the 
libretto  and  view  a  film  version  of 
Beethoven's  Fidelio  (1805).  Pro- 
duced after  World  War  II,  the  Aus- 
trian film  was  accompanied  by  Eng- 
lish subtitles.  The  print  was  poor, 
the  sound  track  scratchy,  and  the 
production  style  dated,  but  the  stu- 
dents were  thoroughly  engrossed  by 
the  powerful  story.  For  several  days 
thereafter  we  discussed  Beethoven 
and  the  Napoleonic  era,  the  con- 
cept of  conjugal  love  and  the  idea 
of  freedom.  Throughout  the  course, 
film  and  television  performances  of 
operas  brought  us  into  touch  with 
Boris  Godunov,  Beggar's  Opera, 
Three  Penny  Opera,  Princess  Ida, 
and  Roberto  Devereux. 

The  purpose  of  the  course,  how- 
ever, was  not  passive  observation 
but  detailed  analyses  of  historically 
significant  themes.  The  first  theme 
was  designed  to  provide  insights 
into  some  philosophical  changes  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  stu- 
dents were  divided  into  groups,  and 
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each  group  was  assigned  one  of  the 
better-known  Faust  operas.  Begin- 
ning with  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust  (1846),  they  discussed  the 
concepts  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity, the  grotesque,  love,  and  reli- 
gion. Gounod's  Faust  (1859)  was  the 
second  to  be  examined,  and  the  stu- 
dents quickly  focused  on  a  senti- 
mental struggle  between  transitory 
and  abiding  love.  Ultimately,  of 
course,  the  latter  won  out.  Boito's 
Mefistofele  (1868)  provided  a  rich- 
er view  of  the  same  legend.  Doktor 
Faust  (1925)  by  Busoni  was  the  last 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  report.  Per- 
haps the  other  three  Fausts  had 
overwhelmed  the  class,  because 
the  protest  against  war  and  the  idea 
of  eternal  renewal,  which  form  two 
threads  in  the  Busoni  libretto, 
eluded  them.  Thus,  the  students 
perceived  first  the  fascination  with 
the  mysterious  magic  elements  that 
form  a  part  of  intellectual  Roman- 
ticism; then  they  observed  the  very 
personal  quality  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  salvation  as  it  dominated 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; next  the  countervailing,  al- 
most impressionistic  qualities  of 
"deism";  and  finally  the  near  col- 
lapse of  evangelical  Christianity 
after  World  War  I  and  the  emer- 
gence of  the  humanitarian  con- 
cepts of  reconciliation. 

After  constructing  these  frame- 
works, the  students  proceeded  to 
topical  discussions  drawn  from  the 


nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Among  the  more  successful  analy- 
ses of  operatic  themes,  particularly 
from  the  nineteenth  century,  were 
nationalism  and  imperialism. These 
were  viewed  both  as  unconscious 
reflections  of  the  times  and  also  as 
active  comments.  Nationalism  was 
at  once  the  easiest  theme  to  study 
and  the  most  lively  to  discuss.  After 
discussion,  the  class  catagorized 
selected  operas  into  three  types: 
those  that  addressed  the  people  en- 
gaged in  struggle  for  national  iden- 
tity and  unity,  those  that  addressed 
already  united  nation  states,  and 
those  that  observed  the  struggles 
of  other  people. 

Many  composers  and  librettists 
turned  their  attention  to  their  own 
struggles  for  national  identity,  some 
consciously  and  others  apparently 
as  unconscious  reflections.  Be- 
cause of  the  preponderance  of  ac- 
cessible operas  and  because  of  the 
availability  of  excellent  biographies 
of  some  of  the  leading  composers, 
Italy  offered  the  best  prospect.  Cer- 
tainly the  German  composers,  in- 
cluding Wagner,  could  have  been 
used.  We  began  with  Rossini's 
L'ltaliana  in  Algeri  (1808).  The 
chorus  and  aria,  "Amici  in  ogni 
evento"  and  "Pensa  alia  patria," 
provided  a  statement  of  Italy's 
need,  while  the  satirical  spoof  of  a 
secret  society,  the  "Pappatacci," 
allowed  discussion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary societies  and  carried  us 
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back  to  the  Magic  Flute  and  forward 
to  Germania  (Franchetti,  1902). 

Verdi,  of  course,  was  well  repre- 
sented, particularly  from  his  early 
period.  The  powerful  choruses  from 
Ernani  (1844)  are  well  known,  but 
Austrian  unhappiness  over  the  plot 
had  appeared  as  early  as  the  Paris 
premiere  of  Victor  Hugo's  play 
Hernani,  in  1830.  Verdi  was  re- 
quired by  Austrian  censors  to  ex- 
cise one  scene  of  that  play  from  his 
proposed  opera,  but  such  a  slight 
mutilation  did  not  prevent  the  Vene- 
tians at  the  operatic  premiere  from 
adopting  "Rise  up,  Lion  of  Castile" 
as  the  patriotic  hymn  for  the  lions 
of  St.  Mark.  By  the  Rome  perfor- 
mance of  1849,  the  other  third  act 
chorus  had  been  modified  from 
"Glory  and  honor  to  Charles  V"  to 
"Glory  and  honor  to  Pius  the 
Ninth."5  The  audience  joined  in 
singing.  Verdi's  earlier  opera,  Na- 
bucco  (1842),  had  produced  a  simi- 
lar chorus,  "Va,  pensiero  sull'  ali 
dorati,"  which  remained  a  fervent 
prayer  for  all  Italians  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  century.6 

Russian  operas  showed  national- 
ism of  a  different  type.  The  Tsarist 
empire  was  united  politically  but 
threatened  culturally  by  the  seem- 
ingly irresistible  influence  of  the 
West.  Some  Russian  composers  of 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  por- 
trayed the  glory  of  Slavic  culture, 
contrasting  it  with  the  "decadence" 
or  "perfidy"  of  the  West.  From  the 


Bolshoi  Opera  film  version  of  Mus- 
sorgsky's Boris  Godunov  (1872),  for 
example,  the  students  grasped  the 
importance  of  the  shift  between 
acts  one  and  two,  from  the  semi- 
barbaric  splendor  of  Moscow  to  the 
dandified  Polish  capital  at  Warsaw. 
Other  themes  that  the  class  found 
significant  were  the  importance 
given  Moscow  and  the  Moscow 
tsars  (as  opposed  to  the  Western- 
ized court  at  St.  Petersburg),  and 
the  role  of  the  peasants  as  the  very 
substance  of  "Mother  Russia."  That 
concept  of  the  peasant  was  also 
found  in  Glinka's  A  Life  for  the  Tsar 
(1836)  as  well  as  Prokoviev's  War 
and  Peace  (1942).  Commenting  on 
the  composition  of  that  work,  the 
composer  remembered:  "Thisopera 
was  conceived  before  the  war,  but 
the  war  made  it  compelling  for  me 
to  complete  it.  Tolstoi's  great  novel 
depicts  Russia's  war  against  Napo- 
leon; and  then,  as  now,  it  was  not  a 
war  of  armies  but  of  peoples."  7 

The  sympathetic  view  of  others 
seeking  national  unity  was  the  most 
problematical  and  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  the  nationalistic  types. 
Again,  Rossini  was  the  first  studied. 
His  L'Assedio  di  Corinto  (1826) 
had  begun  as  a  two  act  opera  some 
six  years  before  its  premiere.  Ros- 
sini strengthened  the  role  of  the 
Corintheans  in  this  opera  as  the 
Greeks  waged  their  War  for  Inde- 
pendence against  the  Turks.  Al- 
though the  opera  underwent  many 
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revisions  in  later  years,  in  its  1826 
form  the  Turks  were  depicted  as 
both  decadent  and  barbarous. 

The  subject  of  imperialism 
aroused  great  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  students.  We  began  by  at- 
tending a  concert  version  of  John 
Philip  Sousa's  El  Capitan  (1895). 
The  students  had  little  trouble 
gleaning  from  the  words  and  the 
music  allusions  to  foreign  interven- 
tion in  local  affairs.  More  success- 
ful, however,  were  the  three  operas 
that  dealt  with  Western  penetration 
in  the  East. 

L'Africaine  (1865)  was  not  avail- 
able in  recorded  form.  Reading  plot 
synopses  and  listening  to  the  few 
recorded  passages  gave  a  basis  for 
comparison  to  Delibes's  Lakme 
(1883).  The  similarity  of  the  plots, 
in  which  the  two  worlds — East  and 
West — touch,  was  noted.  The  fact 
that  both  librettists  depicted  the 
East  as  a  highly  developed,  almost 
spiritual, -world  surprised  some  of 
students  and  provoked  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  rise  of  interest  in 
Eastern  mysticism  in  western  Eu- 
rope. The  operas'  portrayal  of  the 
West  as  aggressive  and  material- 
istic prompted  much  comment,  and 
the  discussion  became  even  more 
intense  when  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion from  India  to  Japan. 

Dr.  Saunders  and  I  used  Madama 
Butterfly  (1904),  to  investigate  the 
theme  of  Western  intrusion.  In 
studying  the  libretto,  the  students 


focused  their  attention  on  the  first 
act  narrative  by  Pinkerton  when  he 
relates  the  "Yankee  ethic": 

We  Yankees  like  to  wander, 
Follow  our  lucky  star, 
Scornful  of  danger. 
We  live  in  fullest  measure, 
On  a  far  foreign  shore 
Until  we  reap  its  treasure 

and  the  narrative  by  Butterfly  when 
she  tells  Pinkerton: 

Early  in  the  morning 
All  in  secret  I  visited  the 

mission. 
Now  a  new  life  is  dawning 
I  shall  begin  it  with  my  new 

religion. 

In  the  same  little  chapel  we 
shall  worship  and  pray 

To  the  same  kind  God  above. 

And  to  make  you  quite  happy, 

I  shall  try  to  forget  my  home 
and  people — my  only  love.8 

The  plaintive  suggestions  of  West- 
ernism  that  fill  the  second  act — 
the  extended  hand,  the  references 
to  the  God  of  love,  the  cigarette — 
all  were  seen  as  intensifications  of 
Butterfly's  commitment  and  the 
subtle  criticisms,  although  not  nec- 
essarily so  intended,  of  the  new 
imperialism.  At  the  end,  the  suicide 
before  the  shrine  of  Buddha  came 
into  strong  focus  because  of  the 
analyses.  Of  course,  the  students 
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drew  heavily  on  library  resources 
and  other  courses  they  had  taken 
to  discuss  the  actual  movement  of 
the  West  and  the  changes  it  had 
begun  to  bring  to  Japan.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  Charlotte  (North  Carolina) 
Opera  performance  of  Madama 
Butterfly  coincided  with  our  study. 
The  entire  group  attended  and  criti- 
cized the  stage  peformance  when 
it  did  not  seem  to  hold  true  to  the 
original  intentions  of  the  drama. 

The  theme  of  social  criticism  was 
treated  in  a  variety  of  topics.  One 
of  the  outstanding  was  that  of  Black 
Americans.  The  operas  and  libret- 
tos examined  included  Koanga 
(1904)  by  Delius,  Treemonisha 
(1910)  by  Joplin,  and  Showboat  by 
Kern.  In  connection  with  the  last 
work,  the  class  listened  to  Paul 
Robeson's  recording  of  "OP  Man 
River,"  which  provided  them  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  difficul- 
ties that  Black  artists  have  faced. 

Social  criticism  was  also  a  domi- 
nant theme  of  a  number  of  operas 
in  the  period  between  the  two  world 
wars.  The  Lotte  Lenya  film  perform- 
ance of  the  Weill/Brecht  Three  Pen- 
ny Opera  (1928)  illustrated  the  con- 
frontation of  social  classes  and 
some  of  the  repercussions.  Students 
readily  understood  the  impact  that 
this  work  had,  particularly  in  the 
brittle  atmosphere  that  marked  Ber- 
lin at  the  end  of  the  1920's.  They 
had  previously  seen  the  lavish  film 
version  of  The  Beggar's  Opera 


(1727),  and  so  were  able  to  compare 
the  topsy-turvy  quality  of  the  Eng- 
lish eighteenth  century  to  the  Euro- 
pean twentieth  century.  From  these 
the  students  reflected  on  the  hope- 
less feeling  that  society,  not  just  in- 
dividuals, had  plunged  into  a  dead- 
ening depravity  from  which  there 
might  be  no  escape.  They  perceived 
that  Korngold's  Die  tote  Stadt(1920) 
and  Bartok's  Duke  Bluebeard's  Cas- 
tle (1918)  were  not  just  tales  of  per- 
sons, of  necrophilia  and  murder, 
but  were  comments  on  the  loss  of 
all  hope. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  and 
fascinating  aspects  of  the  course 
occurred  when  the  instructors,  with- 
out warning,  introduced  a  series  of 
operas  and  musicals  that  dealt  with 
well-known  themes  and  problems 
in  social  and  political  development. 
After  an  introduction  of  the  story 
and,  when  possible,  a  distribution 
of  the  libretto,  edited  musical  high- 
points  were  played.  A  freewheeling 
discussion  ensued  as  the  students 
attempted  to  work  the  puzzle  out. 
Victor  Herbert's  Eileen  (1917)  was 
the  most  fun.  It  offered  not  only  an 
illustration  of  Anglo-Irish  difficulties 
at  the  time  of  the  First  World  War, 
but  also  indicated  one  response 
that  welled  up  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic at  the  very  moment  of  the 
United  States'  entry  into  that  war  on 
the  side  of  the  British. 

Besides  the  group  studies  of  the 
Faust  operas  and  the  class  studies 
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of  political  and  social  themes,  a 
number  of  other  problems  were 
treated  by  the  students  in  individual 
oral  class  reports  and  in  research 
papers. 

Some  student  class  reports  fo- 
cused attention,  for  example,  on 
operas  that  dwelt  upon  historical 
topics.  These  reports  raised  provoc- 
ative questions  as  to  why  the  partic- 
ular theme  was  chosen,  how  the 
handling  of  the  occurrences  com- 
pared to  the  then-accepted  histori- 
cal explanations,  and  why  the  differ- 
ences occurred.  An  abundance  of 
historical  operas  were  available  for 
these  student  reports,  so  the  in- 
structors had  to  select  those  for 
which  librettos  and  excellent  his- 
torical studies  from  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  were  ac- 
cessible. The  field  was  reduced  to 
include  Meyerbeer's  Les  Huguenots 
(1836)  and  the  Tudor  trilogy  by 
Donizetti:  Anna  Bolena  (1830),  Ma- 
ria Stuarda  (1835),  and  Roberto 
Devereux  (1837). 

Roberto  Devereux  was  seen  in  the 
television  production  of  the  elegant 
Wolf  Trap  performance  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Although  the  study  of  his- 
torical operas  had  been  almost 
completed,  the  students  became 
engrossed  by  Beverly  Sills'  interpre- 
tation of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  They 
were  fascinated  by  her  pre-perform- 
ance  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  historical  research  so  that  the 
artist  might  define  the  character  in 


a  deeper  way  than  even  the  libret- 
tist or  the  composer  imagined.  Thus, 
the  idea  of  personal  historical  re- 
search was  understood  to  be  impor- 
tant not  only  to  the  small  group  of 
writers  but  also  to  the  perform- 
ers, conductors,  and  directors  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  make  any 
message  of  the  authors  understand- 
able and  meaningful. 

The  culmination  of  the  course 
was  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  student  research  papers. 
These  ranged  over  a  wealth  of  top- 
ics including  operatic  treatment  of 
females  and  of  biblical  themes.  As 
might  be  expected,  one  dealt  with 
the  "nazification"  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner. The  research  led  the  student 
into  Ernest  Newman's  four-volume 
biography  of  Wagner,  into  Wagner's 
autobiography,  and  into  a  bit  of 
Nietzsche.  He  read  accounts  of  Hit- 
lerism  from  the  autobiographical 
statement  and  from  the  memoirs  of 
Albert  Speer.  Contemporary  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  also 
added  to  his  effort. 

A  second  paper  analyzed  the 
themes  and  methods  of  production 
of  a  number  of  Chinese  classical 
operas  as  they  reflected  the  values 
of  pre-Revolutionary  culture.  The 
student  had  hoped  to  do  the  same 
with  some  modern  Revolutionary 
operas  and  then  compare  these 
values;  unfortunately,  she  was  un- 
able to  gain  access  to  the  librettos. 

Both  Dr.  Saunders  and  I  were  very 
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pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
course.  The  students  were  enthusi- 
astic both  for  the  subject  matter 
and  for  the  cultural  understanding 
they  received.  We,  the  teachers, 
found  the  idea  of  primary  research 
spurred  the  students  to  excellent 
works  in  their  reports  and  papers. 
We  plan  to  offer  it  again  in  the 
spring  of  1978,  and  by  that  time  we 

NOTES 


hope  our  library  collections  of  li- 
brettos and  our  department  and 
personal  collections  of  films,  tapes, 
and  records  will  have  increased.  We 
also  hope  to  incorporate  discus- 
sions with  professional  singers  who 
specialize  in  historical  roles  so  that 
the  students  might  work  directly 
with  that  type  of  resource  person. 


1.  The  Earl  of  Harewood,  editor,  Kobbe's  Complete  Opera  Book,  London, 
1969,  p.  669.  A  similar  accounting  may  be  found  in  Donald  Jay  Grout,  A  Short 
History  of  Opera,  2nd  ed.,  New  York,  1965,  p.  317. 

2.  Grout,  p.3f. 

3.  J.  Merrill  Knapp,  The  Magic  of  Opera,  New  York,  1972. 

4.  H.  G.  Schenk,  The  Mind  of  the  European  Romantics,  New  York,  1969. 

5.  Francis  Toye,  Giuseppe  Verdi:  His  Life  and  His  Works,  New  York,  1972, 
pp.  33f.  The  libretto  was  by  F.  M.  Piave. 

6.  Ibid.,  pp.  27-29. 

7.  Joseph  Machlis,  "Notes  to  War  and  Peace/'  New  York:  Leeds  Music 
Company,  1967,  p.  3. 

8.  The  passages  quoted  from  Madama  Butterfly  are  a  translation  by  Ruth 
and  Thomas  Martin  of  the  libretto  by  P.  Illica  and  G.  Giacosa,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Belwin  Mills  Corp.,  Melville,  New  York. 
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Musician  of  the  Month: 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy 

By  Alan  Blythe,  High  Fidelity/ Musical  America,  May  1978 


At  forty,  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  lives  a 
happy  and  fulfilled  life.  Established 
pianist,  promising  conductor,  father 
of  four,  he  says  himself  that  he 
could  not  be  happier  than  he  is — 
"I  thank  my  lucky  stars  that  I  was 
born  a  musician.  It's  a  fantastic  and 
privileged  position  in  life  in  that  mu- 
sicians have  ideals  to  aim  at,  while 
people  in  so  many  other  professions 
must  find  it  hard  to  get  such  satis- 
faction." 

He  is  also  one  of  those  artists  who 
is  ever  anxious  to  search  beyond  the 
notes  to  seek  out  their  meaning  and 
then  to  communicate  that  meaning. 
From  that  it  follows  that  he  will  not 
play  any  music  that  does  not  have 
that  certain  quality  for  him.  When 
we  met,  he  was  about  to  play  and 
record,  in  London,  Bartok's  "Third 
Piano  Concerto."  For  a  long  time  he 
could  not  make  sense  of  it,  and 
therefore  left  it  alone.  Now  he  be- 
lieves that  he  has  found  its  mean- 
ing, so  he  is  willing  to  play  it  in  pub- 
lic. With,  say,  Liszt,  that  enlighten- 
ment has  not  come,  so  he  leaves 
him  strictly  and  honestly  alone. 


He  now  plays  for  almost  eight 
months  a  year,  and  that  involves,  of 
course,  continuous  traveling.  For 
the  other  four  to  five  months,  he  di- 
vides his  time  between  his  home  in 
Iceland  (the  birthplace  of  his  wife 
Thorunn,  also  a  pianist)  and  his 
summer  house  in  Greece,  where  the 
family  always  spends  July  and  Au- 
gust. As  far  as  his  tours  are  con- 
cerned, he  tries,  as  he  puts  it,  "not 
to  cross  time  zones  too  often,"  and 
he  tends  to  make  London  his  base 
when  he  is  in  Europe,  because  it  is 
there  that  he  makes  most  of  his 
records. 

He  hardly  regrets  having  relin- 
quished his  Russian  roots.  Natural- 
ly he  would  like  to  see  family  and 
old  friends,  but  he  couldn't  abide 
the  restraints  of  life  there.  His  par- 
ents have  been  to  England  to  see 
him,  and  he  regularly  telephones 
and  writes  to  them. 

It  was  his  mother  who  gave  him 
greatest  encouragement  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  she  prevented  his 
becoming  a  child  prodigy.  At  eight- 
een he  went  to  the  Moscow  Con- 
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servatory,  where  he  studied  with  the 
late  Lev  Oborin  and  his  assistant 
Boris  Zemliansky.  At  seventeen  he 
had  made  his  concert  debut  at  a 
Chopin  recital  in  Moscow,  and  then 
won  second  prize  in  the  Chopin 
Competition  in  the  same  city.  "I 
played  as  well  as  I  had  been  taught, 
but  I  didn'tthen  understand  the  real 
meaning  and  value  of  music.  I  was 
a  natural  virtuoso.  Only  later  did  I 
realize  that  it  was  my  duty  to  make 
use  of  my  gifts." 

After  winning  the  Brussels  Com- 
petition in  1956,  he  made  his  first 
American  tour  two  years  later.  Back 
in  Moscow  he  got  married.  Then  in 
1962,  after  winning  the  Tchaikovsky 
Competition,  for  which  he  had  been 
reluctant  to  enter  because  he  felt 
he  had  got  past  the  competitive 
stage,  he  went  to  England,  and  in 
July  1963  made  up  his  mind  to  stay 
in  the  West,  a  decision  he  has  never 
regretted.  He  believes  that  he  has 
matured  as  a  person  and  a  musi- 
cian only  since  coming  to  the  West. 

Indeed,  today  he  is  a  very  inde- 
pendent-minded musician.  In  New 
York  he  performs  all  the  Beethoven 
concertos  with  Haitink  and  the  Con- 
certgebouw  this  month;  in  Europe 
he  recorded  them  with  Solti.  I  won- 
dered if  he  was  influenced  by  the 
conductor,  particularly  by  two  with 
such  different  and  very  definite  per- 
sonalities. He  replied  that  if  he  liked 
a  conductor's  ideas,  he  went  along 
with  them;  not  otherwise.  Some- 


times he  thinks  the  tuttis  should  be 
played  in  another  way  from  what  he 
is  hearing,  so  that  when  he  comes 
to  his  own  parts  he  attempts  to 
maintain  his  identity.  With  Haitink, 
when  they  performed  the  concertos 
with  the  London  Philharmonic,  he 
achieved  an  immediate  rapport 
without  any  discussion.  The  empa- 
thy was  instantaneous. 

His  recent  forays  into  conducting 
are  seen  by  him  as  a  complement, 
not  an  alternative,  to  his  playing.  He 
is  not,  like  some  colleagues,  in  any 
way  bored  with  his  instrument;  he 
merely  thinks  of  conducting  as  a 
further  outlet  for  his  artistic  person- 
ality. He  was  amazed  when  the  Phil- 
harmonia  Orchestra  took  a  liking  to 
his  work  as  a  conductor,  and  invited 
him  back  to  direct  more  concerts 
with  them.  In  America  so  far  he  has 
conducted  only  a  section  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  in  a  Mozart  program, 
but  this  summer  he  will  direct  pro- 
grams with  the  Boston  piayers  at 
Tanglewood  and  with  the  Philadel- 
phia at  Robin  Hood  Dell. 

Although  he  says  that  he  never 
entertained  ideas  of  becoming  a 
conductor  when  he  was  a  boy,  he 
does  recall  that  he  was  always  fas- 
cinated by  the  orchestra:  "When  I 
went  to  the  Bolshoi  with  my  mother 
for  a  ballet  or  an  opera,  I  was  always 
more  interested  in  the  pit  than  in 
what  was  happening  on  stage,  and 
I  spent  the  intervals  going  to  the 
barrier  and  looking  at  the  instru- 
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ments.  After  that  I  used  up  all  my 
money  going  to  three  or  four  con- 
certs in  a  week,  and  then  returning 
home  and  studying  the  scores.  Even 
now,  I  use  any  spare  time,  for  in- 
stance on  planes,  learning  new 
pieces,  so  I  think  I  have  the  musical, 
intellectual,  and  emotional  basis  to 
be  a  conductor." 

He  considers  that  a  growing  in- 
dependence of  mind  led  him  to- 
wards actually  taking  up  the  baton, 
and  possibly  having  thoughts  about 
the  music  that  he  would  like  to  put 
into  practice  at  a  concert  of  his  own. 
"Now  that  I  have  the  chance  to  do 
that,  I  can  only  describe  myself  as 
deliriously  happy.  I  shall  conduct 
Mozart,  Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  Sibe- 
lius, and  Rachmaninov." 

At  the  same  time  he  is  always 
widening  his  piano  repertory.  Be- 
sides the  Bartok  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  the  Brahms  D  minor 
Concerto,  which  he  has  just  taken 
on  and -will  record  in  Vienna.  He 
used  to  think  Brahms  was  too  lux- 
uriant, too  self-indulgent,  but  he 
now  feels  that  those  qualities  are 
really  richness.  Still,  the  main  em- 
phasis of  his  recitals  remains  on 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and 
the  Russians,  particularly  Scriabin. 
"Since  this  is  Schubert  year,  I  de- 
cided I  wouldn't  play  any  of  his 
music!" 

His  practicing  habits  vary  with 
his  schedule.  When  he  is  on  tour 
and  giving  a  lot  of  concerts,  he  re- 


stricts himself  to  three  hours  a  day. 
When  he  has  more  free  time,  he  ex- 
tends that  to  five  or  six  hours.  He  is 
avid  to  attend  other  pianists'  pro- 
grams. He  considers  that  they  are 
all  good  colleagues  and  not  mean 
about  each  other.  They  even  ap- 
plaud their  rivals'  performances — 
if  they  think  they  are  good.  If  he 
wants  advice,  he  tends  to  go  to  Ser- 
kin,  or  Richter,  or  Menuhin — musi- 
cal thinkers.  But  he  believes  very 
much  in  being  in  command  of  him- 
self, of  psychologically  being  pre- 
pared for  a  recital  or  concerto.  How- 
ever tired  he  may  be  through  work 
or  traveling,  he  feels  that  if  he 
comes  properly  prepared  he  will  be 
able  to  give  of  his  best. 

After  the  concert,  he  never  reads 
the  critics,  because  he  believes  his 
wife  is  his  best,  most  perceptive 
and  reliable  judge.  "She  has  the 
most  acute  understanding  of  what 
has  happened  in  performances.  She 
is  also  very  constructive  and  helpful 
in  what  she  says.  If  I  iooked  at  other 
views,  I  might  get  confused.  I'm  not 
the  most  confident  person — and  I 
might  then  lose  my  confidence." 

The  Ashkenazys  have  four  chil- 
dren. The  eldest  son,  who  is  sixteen, 
is  studyingthe  piano  at  Manchester 
and  taking  conducting  lessons. 
Their  daughter,  who  is  fourteen,  is 
studying  the  flute.  The  boy  of  nine 
is  aho  a  pianist — "very  quietly," 
says  his  father,  cautiously.  And  the 
second  daughter  is  only  three.  "I 
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would  never  push  any  of  them  into 
the  profession,  unless  I  felt  fully 
convinced  they  were  fit  for  it,  but  I 
do  think  the  eldest  will  make  a  ca- 
reer of  some  kind  in  music.  It's  es- 
sential, if  parents  think  a  child  has 
a  gift  of  magnitude,  that  it  should 
be  developed. 


"m  general  terms,  and  more  par- 
ticularly now  that  I  conduct,  I  feel 
that  the  most  essential  matter  is  to 
have  an  intense  musical  gift.  Tech- 
nique you  can  learn,  but  that  irra- 
tional impulse  must  be  there  first." 
Ashkenazy  has  always  had  that. 
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A  Pianist  as  Violinist 

By  Joyce  Rathbone,  Tempo,  December  1977 


My  subject  is  'What  violinists  and 
pianists  can  learn  from  one  another, 
technically  and  musically'.  Some 
people  may  be  surprised  at  the  idea 
that  this  is  a  subject  at  all!  Their 
doubts  will  only  underline  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  wide- 
spread and  disadvantageous  di- 
vision between  the  two  spheres  of 
musical  activity.  All  performers  are 
specialists  and  it's  very  easy  for 
specialists  to  overspecialize,  to 
separate  themselves  from  others 
who  are,  in  fact,  engaged  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  activity,  which  is — 
music. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  re- 
cently at  an  ESTA  [European  String 
Training  Association]  conference  on 
the  trainjng  of  string  teachers.  I 
attended  it  with  slight  trepidation, 
although  as  editor  of  their  maga- 
zine I  had  some  justification  for 
being  there.  The  meeting  was  di- 
vided up  into  smaller  discussion 
groups  and,  when  the  chairman  of 
my  group  asked  each  of  us  to  say 
what  we  did,  my  courageous  decla- 
ration that  I  was  a  pianist  was  greet- 
ed by  cries  of  'shame!'  from  several 
people.  Now  I  don't  think  that  play- 


ing the  piano  is  a  cause  for  shame 
and  I  hope  that  this  wasn't  what 
they  meant.  They  wished  to  suggest 
that  I  was  an  intruder  in  what 
should  have  been  a  strictly  select 
string-players'  discussion  of  their 
own  training.  What  they  didn't  know 
was  that  I  am,  in  a  sense,  a  double 
agent  by  virtue  of  being  an  obses- 
sive amateur  violinist  of  compara- 
tively recent  vintage  at  the  same 
time  as  being  a  professional  pianist. 

I  did,  in  fact,  take  up  the  violin 
temporarily — very  temporarily — at 
quite  an  early  age.  I  think  I  must 
have  been  about  nine.  The  enter- 
prise was  not  a  success.  I  didn't  like 
the  sound  I  made  —  I  thought  it 
quite  awful — and  I  liked  even  less 
the  fact  that  my  teacher  pinched 
my  arm  every  time  I  played  out  of 
tune.  So  I  abandoned  the  instru- 
ment willingly  and  only  returned  to 
it  about  ten  years  ago  when  I  found, 
quite  suddenly,  that  I  couldn't  bear 
to  go  on  any  longer  without  being 
able  to  play  string  quartets.  I  went 
and  bought  myself  a  violin  and 
equipped  myself  with  a  teacher  who 
wasn't  going  to  pinch  me — and  that 
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was  really  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  my  professional  life. 

A  'late-starter'  on  the  violin  who 
happens  to  be  a  professional  pi- 
anist in  her  thirties  is  in  rather  an 
unusual  position.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  frustrations  of  the  beginner  are 
multiplied  many  times  over — one 
isn't  accustomed  to  being  helpless 
— and,  on  the  other  hand,  profes- 
sional expertise  can  help  to  cut  a 
lot  of  corners.  However  that  may  be, 
leaving  aside  the  torture  and  the 
occasional  moments  of  intense  sat- 
isfaction when  I  play  a  masterpiece 
of  the  quartet  repertoire  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit 
which  learning  the  violin  has  given 
me  is  in  the  amount  I  have  also 
learnt  about  playing  and  teaching 
the  piano.  And  it's  because  I've 
learnt  such  a  lot  from  it  that  I've 
become  increasingly  impatient  with 
talk  about  the  'special  problems  of 
string-players'.  I  have  therefore  de- 
cided to  try  to  heal  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  largely  unreal  division 
by  discussing  instead  the  common 
ground. 

Naturally,  when  a  pianist  first 
tries  to  play  a  fiddle  it's  the  differ- 
ences which  make  themselves  felt 
most  forcibly.  I  had  seemingly  in- 
surmountable difficulty  in  remem- 
bering that  a  note,  once  begun, 
couldn't  be  left  to  look  after  itself. 
I  remember  saying  facetiously  to  a 
very  serious  elderly  violinist  friend 
that  I  kept  forgetting  to  move  the 


bow  backwards  and  forwards.  She 
was  scandalized  and  saddened  by 
my  stupidity.  'But  that's  what  play- 
ing the  violin  is  all  about'  she  said. 
I  had  thought  that  I  was  being  fun- 
ny, but  her  remark  gave  me  much 
food  for  thought. 

My  first  new  insights  were  all 
related  to  the  influence  of  the 
natural  functioning  of  the  human 
body  on  the  way  we  set  about  per- 
forming any  action,  whether  it  be 
playing  a  piano,  a  violin  or  a  cello, 
hitting  a  tennis-ball  or  running.  This 
kind  of  thinking  was  notall  that  new 
to  me  but,  somehow,  the  fact  that 
the  violin  provided  me  with  fresh 
musical  analogies  seemed  to  clarify 
my  thoughts  by  emphasizing  the 
essentials.  I  could  draw  many  com- 
parisons between,  for  example,  the 
kind  of  circular  movements  one 
makes  to  cross  strings  and  those 
used  in  covering  a  keyboard,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  many  things  to 
be  learnt  from  such  comparisons 
because  I've  learnt  some  of  them 
myself.  However,  I  think  it  would 
be  more  interesting  to  concentrate 
on  what  at  first  sight  would  seem 
to  be  the  very  sphere  in  which  the 
stringed  instrument  and  the  piano 
have  no  meeting-ground — namely, 
the  method  by  which  the  sound  is 
produced — and  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  two  methods  have,  by  any 
chance,  more  in  common  than  one 
would  suppose. 

The  way  I've  phrased  my  subject 
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('What  violinists  and  pianists  can 
learn  from  one  another  techni- 
cally and  musically)  could  be 
taken  to  suggest  that  I'm  going  to 
divide  my  remarks  into  two  parts, 
taking  first  a  range  of  technical 
matters  and  then  going  on  to  deal 
with  music  as  another  item!  I'm  not 
going  to  do  that,  not  because  it 
can't  be  done — it  is,  all  too  often 
I'm  afraid — but  because  I  don't 
think  that  this  kind  of  separation 
leads  to  very  interesting  thoughts. 
So  I'm  going  to  relate  what  I  say 
about  the  nature  of  the  two  types  of 
instrument  to  musical  matters  as 
I  go  along  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  how  string  players  can  bene- 
fit from  thinking  about  the  piano  as 
much  as  the  pianist  can  learn  from 
studying  the  strings. 


The  piano  is  a  percussion  instru- 
ment —  hardly  something  which 
needs  to  be  said,  really,  as  it's  the 
most  obvious  thing  about  it.  How- 
ever, I'd  like  to  spend  a  moment  or 
two  in  considering  the  implications 
of  this  fact,  since  it  is  probably  the 
failure  to  come  to  terms  with  it 
which  causes  most  grief  to  pianists 
and  there  are  many  lessons  to  learn 
here  of  a  general  kind. 

All  musicians,  I  think  it's  true  to 
say,  are  out  to  make  their  instru- 
ments sing,  pianists  as  much  as 
anyone  else,  and  here  the  trouble 
lies.  Because  percussion  instru- 


ments don't  sing.  They  utter  little 
more  than  isolated  consonants 
when  the  wretched  player  is  long- 
ing for  a  sustained  belcanto  line 
with  a  continuous  stream  of  vowels. 
The  temptation  to  try,  with  one's 
fingers  and  arms,  to  make  the  con- 
founded thing  go  on  living  after  the 
initial  percussion,  is  one  which  all 
too  many  of  us  find  impossible  to 
resist.  Our  ears  tell  us  that  the  sound 
should  go  on — but  our  bodies  must 
tell  us  also  that  it  will  go  on  without 
our  interference.  Forthe  pianist,  the 
fundamental  law,  which  he  must 
learn  before  anything  else,  is  that 
every  action  is  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate release;  that  the  only  thing 
which  he  can  control  with  his  fin- 
gers and  arms  is  the  beginning  of 
the  note.  CTnce  it  has  begun,  try  as 
he  may,  there  is  nothing  he  can  do 
with  it  (leaving  aside  foot-work  for 
the  moment)  but  stop  it  short  by 
letting  the  key  up.  A  pianist's  ears 
tell  him  to  go  on  struggling  and  he 
has  to  learn  to  take  no  notice  of  this 
instruction  without  at  the  same 
time  cutting  off  his  hearing  alto- 
gether. For  this  reason,  it's  very 
often  the  most  musical  piano  stu- 
dents who  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty with  the  stiffness  which  re- 
sults from  what  is  so  charmingly 
known  in  some  circles  as  'key- 
bedding'  (that's  to  say,  trying  to 
push  the  key  right  through  the 
piano!) 

Now  string  players  are  very  much 
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better  off  in  this  respect.  Their  ears 
are,  from  the  outset,  much  more 
helpful  to  them  for  the  strange  rea- 
son that  they're  a  source  of  pain! 
The  beginner  is  so  appalled  by  what 
he  hears  that  he  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  with  great  urgency. 
Provided  that  he  is  being  properly 
guided,  this  is  a  blessing.  If  the  in- 
strument squawks  every  time  one 
tightens  up  an  un-necessary  mus- 
cle (or  fails  to  use  a  necessary  one), 
that  is  a  great  help  towards  correct- 
ing one's  errors.  A  colleague  of 
mine  has  an  excellent  device  for 
stopping  her  students  from  stamp- 
ing on  the  floor  while  they  play  the 
cello.  She  puts  a  trick  postcard 
under  the  offending  foot  without  the 
student  noticing  what  she's  doing 
and,  each  time  the  foot  stamps,  the 
postcard  lets  out  a  squeak!  Of 
course  really,  every  time  we  do  any- 
thing naughty,  like  gripping  tightly 
with  our  fingers,  our  instruments  let 
out  squeaks,  but  on  the  piano  these 
squeaks  are  very  hard  to  identify. 
Unless  they  take  the  form  of  a 
wrong  note  or  a  note  played  much 
louder  or  softer,  or  sooner  or  later 
than  intended,  these  'squeaks'  are 
heard  as  an  overall  unsatisfactory 
result.  More  often  than  not,  we  put 
down  our  dissatisfaction  to  a  piece 
of  faulty  phrasing  which,  somehow 
or  other,  we  don't  seem  able  to 
rectify.  Of  course,  we're  probably 
right.  The  phrasing  is  faulty.  But 
how  often  do  we  pianists  find  that 


a  phrase  which  simply  will  not 
sound  intelligible  suddenly  sorts 
itself  out  when  we  eliminate  some 
unnecessary  movement  of  the  hand 
or  arm  or  change  a  fingering  to 
release  an  unwanted  tension?  Sim- 
ilarly, how  often  do  we  solve  a  tech- 
nical problem,  seemingly  intrac- 
table, by  thinking  differently  about 
the  music?  A  whole  page  can 
change  within  seconds  from  being 
an  exhausting  slog  to  being  a  freely- 
flowing  pleasure,  simply  as  a  result 
of  musical  light  dawning,  from  one 
moment  to  the  next,  like  the  sun 
appearing  overthe  horizon.  It  would 
be  a  great  deal  easier  for  the  pianist 
if  the  instrument  were  a  more  sensi- 
tive one,  more  responsive  to  the 
slightest  alteration  in  his  physical 
and  mental  condition.  A  viola  player 
once  told  me  that  she  knew  what 
sort  of  state  she  was  in  the  moment 
she  put  her  bow  on  the  string  to 
begin  practising  in  the  morning! 
We  pianists  haven't  anying  like 
such  a  helpful  litmus  paper  under 
our  hands.  BUT — we  can  achieve  a 
lot  by  aiming  at  being,  ourselves, 
as  sensitive  as  the  string  player  has 
to  be. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
which  I  encountered  in  my  earliest 
weeks  and  months  of  struggles  with 
the  violin  was  that  I  worked  much 
too  hard  with  my  left  arm  and,  while 
I  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  this 
was  so,  I  was  also  quite  unable  to 
do  anything  about  it.  I  only  began 
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to  remedy  the  matter  when  I  de- 
cided to  start  thinking  from  the 
other  end.  I  found  that  the  tensions 
in  my  arm  rendered  me  compara- 
tively insensitive  in  my  fingertips. 
So  I  concentrated  on  my  fingertips, 
quite  away  from  the  instrument, 
hanging  my  arm  by  my  side  until  I 
could  feel  the  nerves  almost  grow- 
ing out  of  the  ends  of  my  fingers, 
and  then  I  touched  the  string  so 
lightly  with  my  left  hand  that  I  had 
the  same  sensation  in  the  tips  as 
one  gets  from  humming  through 
scarcely  closed  lips.  Lo  and  behold, 
the  unwanted  tensions  in  my  left 
arm  had  vanished!  I  then  discov- 
ered that  the  same  trick  worked 
perfectly  well  with  my  piano  pupils, 
particularly  as  a  cure  for  any  ten- 
dency to  keep  on  working  after  the 
key  has  been  depressed.  I  men- 
tioned earlier  that  there  are  impor- 
tant conclusions  of  a  general  nature 
to  be  drawn  from  the  pianist's  diffi- 
culty in-accepting  the  instrument 
for  what  it  is,  and  I'd  now  like  to 
come  back  to  this.  If  we  are  to  com- 
bine the  human  machinery  with  the 
machinery  of  the  piano  in  the  most 
efficient  way  we  must  be  able  to 
eliminate  all  actions  which  have  no 
proper  part  to  play  in  the  process. 
So,  as  I  said  before,  the  pianist  has 
to  learn  the  technique  of  immediate 
release  against  all  his  aural  in- 
stincts. But  what  about  string  play- 
ers? How  can  this  possibly  apply 
to  them?  Well — it  does.  Very  much 


so.  And  it's  all  the  more  important 
to  recognize  the  fact  on  account  of 
the  apparent  absurdity  of  it. 

In  my  early  struggles  to  master 
the  vibrato,  I  plagued  the  life  out 
of  all  my  string-playing  friends,  try- 
ing to  discover  some  secret  which 
would  clear  up  the  whole  mysteri- 
ous matter  once  and  for  all.  Not 
that  it  really  is  so  very  mysterious. 
I  was  astounded  in  the  course  of 
my  enquiries  by  the  number  of  very 
accomplished  players  who  vigor- 
ously denied  making  movements  in 
producing  a  vibrato  which  were 
clearly  visible  to  any  observer,  while 
at  the  same  time  claiming  to  do 
things  which  were  physically  im- 
possible and,  even  had  they  been 
possible,  wouldn't  have  brought  the 
required  result.  The  most  common 
illusion  seems  to  be  that  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  elbow-joint 
alone  results  in  the  movement  of 
the  finger  along  the  string— clearly 
a  geometrical  impossibility!  How- 
ever, this  is  a  digression.  Very  few 
of  my  enquiries  produced  helpful 
hints  but  I  remember  two  which  did. 
I  asked  a  pupil  of  Adolf  Busch  what 
he  had  told  her  about  vibrato  and 
at  first  she  looked  rather  vague  and 
shook  her  head.  Then  she  said  'Oh 
well,  there  was  just  one  thing  I  re- 
member. He  told  me  that  I  must 
always  be  aware  of  the  distance  of 
the  string  from  the  fingerboard  and 
feel  it'.  The  second  bit  of  advice  was 
of  the  same  kind  but  put  in  a  more 
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active  way.  It  was — to  imagine  that 
my  finger  on  the  string  had  the 
same  intelligence  on  it  as  it  would 
have  if  I  were  feeling  the  texture  of 
a  very  delicate  fabric.  In  other 
words,  my  playing  finger  would 
slide  extremely  gently  against  the 
thumb.  Both  these  suggestions 
have  therefore  an  implied  release 
of  action  which  is  not  in  any  essen- 
tial way  different  from  the  pianist's 
release  of  action  after  depressing 
a  key.  The  initial  stopping  of  the 
string  must  immediately  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  acute  sensitivity  of 
touch. 

This  word  'touch'  is  one  of  the 
most  abused,  in  the  sense  of  mis- 
understood, in  the  pianist's  vocab- 
ulary. It's  never  used  about  string 
players,  although  if  one  said  of  a 
violinist  that  he  had  a  beautiful 
touch  one  could  only  mean  the 
same  thing  as  if  it  were  said  of  a 
pianist.  And  what  does  it  mean? 
Certainly  nothing  airy-fairy  or  magi- 
cal. It's  not  a  mystery.  Or,  if  you 
like,  it's  as  much  a  mystery  as  elec- 
tricity or  the  force  of  gravity.  There 
isn't  space  to  cover  the  myriad  fac- 
tors which  go  to  making  a  beautiful 
touch  but  only  to  list  the  basic 
ingredients.  These  are:  the  co- 
ordinated preparation,  stroke  and 
follow-through  required  for  each 
note  played.  As  any  tennis-player 
knows,  the  follow-through  is  so  vital 
that,  no  matter  how  hard  you  try, 
you  can't  prepare  a  stroke  or  exe- 


cute it  properly  if  you  haven't 
planned  the  follow-through  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  proceeding.  Your 
timing  is  destroyed  and  therefore 
everything  else  is  out  of  control.  The 
follow-through  for  the  tennis-player 
or  for  the  pianist  is  what  happens 
when  he  releases  his  effort  on  im- 
pact (either  with  the  ball  or  the 
piano  key)  and  if  the  pianist  aims 
at  the  moment  when  he  is  going  to 
let  go,  then  the  stroke  itself  will  be 
controlled  by  co-ordinated  prepara- 
tion. I'm  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  word  'touch'  refers  to 
what  the  pianist  feels  after  playing 
a  note,  not  to  what  he  feels  before. 
But  feeling  good  afterwards  can 
only  result  from  correct  prepara- 
tion. How  you  aim  the  key  will  de- 
termine when  and  how  you  release 
it.  And  if  this  is  true  for  the  pianist 
it  is  just  exactly  as  true  for  the  left 
hand  of  the  string  player.  When  the 
pianist  aims  too  far  into  the  key  or 
not  far  enough,  he  either  jars  him- 
self on  the  key-bed  and  seizes  up 
or  he  produces  a  pathetic  sound. 
The  same  applies  on  a  stringed  in- 
strument. Too  little  initial  percus- 
sion on  the  string  will  result  in  the 
finger  not  stopping  it  completely 
and  too  much  will  result  in  a  dead 
tone  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
releasing  the  finger  afterwards.  In- 
cidentally, it  was  the  violinist  who 
told  me  about  the  fabric  test  who 
was  also  the  first  person  to  show 
me  the  difference  between  a  living 
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and  a  dead  non-vibrato  tone.  With 
regard  to  the  bow,  the  same  con- 
siderations hold  good,  in  that,  as 
everyone  knows,  an  inert  string 
requires  more  effort  to  set  in  vibra- 
tion than  is  needed  to  keep  going 
and,  if  it's  not  set  in  vibration  truly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  sub- 
sequent efforts  can  never  really  put 
the  matter  to  rights. 

So — to  sum  up  this  far — although 
the  piano  and  the  violin  have  com- 
pletely different  methods  of  tone- 
production,  they  both  require  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  percus- 
sion and  the  inevitable  instant 
release  which  this  implies.  I'd  now 
like  to  go  on  to  discuss  some  inter- 
pretative matters  which  are  directly 
allied  to  percussion. 


There's  a  well-known  problem  of 
balance  in  Brahms'  F  major  Piano 
and  Cello  Sonata  [so  described  by 
Brahms,  but  more  usually  per- 
formed as  a  'Cello  Sonata'  with 
piano  accompaniment].  The  slow 
movement  begins  with  a  tune  in 
quarter-notes  announced  by  the 
piano  against  a  cello  accompani- 
ment of  pizzicato  sixteenth-notes. 
Worse,  there  is  a  crescendo  to  a 
sforzando  in  the  second  bar  which 
presents  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  cellists  to  show  off  the  resonance 
of  their  instruments.  Now  it  is  not 
generally  realized  that  the  louder  a 
note  is  played  on  the  piano  the 


more  rapid  is  the  built-in  diminuen- 
do. If  one  wishes  to  get  as  sustained 
a  sound  as  possible  one  plays  as 
quietly  as  possible!  And  yet,  I  once 
heard  a  very  famous  cellist  coun- 
selling a  student  to  play  his  pizzi- 
cato sixteenth-notes  as  loudly  as 
possible  so  that — and  I  quote — so 
that  they  would  fill  up  the  space 
resulting  from  the  piano's  inability 
to  sustain  tone.  What  was  the 
result?  Inevitably,  the  pianist  also 
played  very  loudly  (although 
marked  'p')  and  thereby  made  his 
quarter-note  chords  sound  less  sus- 
tained without  any  interference 
from  the  cellist.  The  piano  tone 
sounded  for  exactly  one  sixteenth- 
note,  after  which  one  heard  nothing 
but  cello  for  the  next  three.  Then 
the  same  thing  all  over  again  in  the 
second  half  of  the  bar,  by  which 
time  the  listener  gave  up  the  strug- 
gle and  it  became  virtually  impos- 
sible to  hear  anything  but  the 
accompaniment.  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  another  equally  famous 
cellist  was  for  years  (and  through 
many  performances  of  the  work) 
under  the  impression  that  the  piz- 
zicato line  was  in  fact  the  tune! 
Not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  way 
this  opening  is  usually  played.  If, 
instead  of  taking  over,  the  cellist 
plays  the  sixteenth-notes  in  a  very 
quiet  and  accommodating  manner, 
allowing  the  pianist  to  play  piano 
as  indicated,  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  hearing  the  quarter- 
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notes  sustain  their  interest  very 
satisfactorily  indeed. 

Sustaining  a  legato  line  —  or 
rather,  appearing  to  do  so — is  one 
of  the  main  preoccupations  of  the 
pianist.  The  various  methods  by 
which  he  achieves  the  effect  of 
legato  can  very  usefully  be  studied 
by  players  of  other  instruments,  as 
I  hope  to  show  now. 

The  technique  of  a  pointillist 
painter  —  reaching  an  apparently 
complete  and  textured  cover  of 
paint  by  means  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  little  dots — is  very  similar  to 
what  a  pianist  has  to  do.  Both  tech- 
niques achieve  a  result  which  is 
illusory,  and  both  require  enormous 
skill  in  the  placing  of  the  dots.  In 
fact,  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  the 
timing  of  notes  on  the  piano  is  very 
much  more  important  for  expres- 
sive purposes  than  their  relative 
dynamic  level,  even  though  the 
pianist  has  such  a  large  dynamic 
range  at  his  finger-tips.  A  phrase 
can  be  ruined  much  more  immedi- 
ately by  a  misplaced  note  than  by 
one  which  is  obviously  too  loud  or 
too  soft,  but  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster is  rather  more  difficult  to 
identify.  I  had  an  illuminating  ex- 
perience once  when  working  at  a 
Mozart  cocerto.  I  played  it  to  a 
friend,  a  very  fine  musician,  who 
complained  that  my  first  melody 
note  didn't  sing  and,  being  rather 
mystically  inclined,  he  suggested 
all  kinds  of  slightly  dotty  solutions, 


such  as  flattening  my  fingers. 
Nothing  did  any  good,  even  when 
we  discussed  the  problem  purely 
in  terms  of  sound— playing  the  right 
hand  louder  or  the  left  hand  softer 
or  phrasing  the  tune  in  a  variety  of 
different  ways.  But  the  whole  thing 
was  put  to  rights  the  moment  I 
realized  that  I  was  delaying  the 
arrival  of  the  second  accompanying 
note  and  in  this  way,  drawing  at- 
tention to  it  and  distracting  the  ear 
from  the  continuation  of  the  first 
note  of  the  melody. 

Most  pianists  spend  hours  of 
their  practice  time  in  minute  ad- 
justments to  the  volume  of  notes 
which  are  being  placed  wrongly 
and,  of  course,  this  is  a  much  more 
serious  mistake  on  an  instrument 
which  loses  control  of  a  note  once 
it  has  begun  than  it  is  on  a  string. 
If  a  second  violin  in  a  quartet  delays 
the  second  note  of  an  accompany- 
ing figure  and  thus  makes  himself 
too  noticeable,  the  first  violin  can 
immediately  increase  the  volume 
of  his  own  part  and  reclaim  the 
audience's  ear.  But  this  doesn't 
make  for  very  distinguished  phras- 
ing. How  much  better  to  recognize 
the  real  reason  for  the  melody  get- 
ting lost  in  the  first  place.  Excellent 
examples  of  this  kind  of  difficulty 
are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Mozart 
or  Beethoven  piano  and  violin 
sonatas.  Either  instrument  can  de- 
stroy the  other's  tunes  by  too  way- 
ward a  performance  of  accompany- 
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ing  figures  even  when  these  are 
played  pianissimo!  I  once  heard  a 
couple  of  excellent  string  players 
rehearsing  the  Mozart  G  major  Duo 
for  violin  and  viola,  and  the  violinist 
was  in  despair  on  account  of  what 
she  took  to  be  the  bad  balance.  The 
viola  player  began  to  get  rather  fed- 
up  with  being  hushed  all  the  time 
and  the  violinist  tried  to  reassure 
him  by  saying  'Don't  worry!  I'm  not 
asking  you  to  disappear!  Play  pia- 
nissimo and  phrase  for  all  you're 
worth  and  everything  will  be  al- 
right!' So  the  poor  viola-player  re- 
duced his  tone  to  nearly  nothing 
and  phrased  for  all  he  was  worth 
and  his  accompaniment  became 
more  intrusive  with  each  note  he 
played,  because  his  placing  of 
these  nearly  inaudible  notes  was 
so  excessively  demanding  of  atten- 
tion. 

*    *  * 

I've  now  considered  two  ways  of 
interfering  with  good  musical  bal- 
ance, either  between  the  different 
voices  on  the  piano,  or  between  the 
piano  and  another  instrument  or 
between  two  strings.  One  way  is  by 
playing  too  loudly  and  the  other  by 
playing  too  arrestingly.  Now  I  would 
like  to  go  on  to  discuss  another 
balance  problem,  one  fraught  with 
violent  feelings  and  strongly  held 
opinions — the  problem  of  pedal 
and,  because  I  think  it  can  be  most 
usefully  treated  at  the  same  time, 
vibrato.  In  order  to  explain  why  I'm 


treating  pedal  and  vibrato  together 
as  balance  problems,  I'll  have  to 
make  a  detour  and  talk  a  bit  first 
in  general  terms  about  piano  and 
strings  chamber  music. 

Pianists  are  often  made  to  feel  a 
little  down-trodden  by  their  string- 
playing  colleagues  in  this  connec- 
tion— and  I'm  not  talking  about  the 
fraught  subject  of  who  accompa- 
nies whom:  that's  another,  longer 
and  even  more  agonizing  story! — I 
mean  in  trios,  quartets  or  quintets 
for  piano  and  strings.  'OK'  say  the 
string  players,  'we'll  give  you  a  run- 
through  of  your  quintet,  if  it's  not 
too  long'  and  then  they  add  gra- 
ciously 'but  you  see,  don't  you,  that 
we'd  much  rather  play  string  quar- 
tets. We  don't  like  playing  with  a 
piano'.  And  they're  surprised  when 
the  pianists  show  an  occasional 
reluctance  to  join  them  in  a  sonata! 
The  pianist  is  made  to  feel  that  a 
string  quartet  is,  in  essence,  not 
only  pleasanter  on  the  earand  more 
agreeable  to  play  but  also  more 
virtuous,  as  though  to  combine  in- 
struments of  a  different  family  were 
in  the  nature  of  a  mildly  reprehensi- 
bile  mixed  marriage.  Well,  there  is, 
I  think,  a  lot  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
all  kinds  of  mixed  marriages  and  in 
music  there's  a  good  long  tradition 
to  give  them  respectability.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I'm  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  special  glory  of  a 
'whole'  consort,  one  in  which  all  the 
instruments  belong  to  the  same 
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family.  After  all,  I  did  take  up 
the  violin  in  order  to  play  string 
quartets!  But  a  'broken'  consort, 
combining  different  methods  of 
producing  sound,  has  its  own  spe- 
cial character  and  this  is  only  a  dis- 
advantage if  it's  seen  as  a  weakness 
and  if  attempts  are  made  to  dis- 
guise the  difference  instead  of  mak- 
ing use  of  it.  There  is  more  than 
one  way  of  composing  for  a  broken 
consort  and  therefore  more  than 
one  way  of  performing  it,  but  the 
first  law,  just  as  with  playing  an  in- 
strument alone,  is  to  recognize 
what  it  is  you  have  to  deal  with,  not 
to  deny  it  and  try  to  turn  it  into 
something  else.  It's  no  earthly  use 
for  the  pianist  to  pretend  that  he's 
playing  a  stringed  instrument  or  for 
the  strings  to  imitate  a  piano.  Both 
types  of  instrument  will,  of  course, 
be  influenced  by  playing  with  the 
other,  but  too  much  effort  at  blend- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  pianist  or  too 
great  a  striving  after  percussive 
attack  among  the  strings  will  only 
achieve  something  disagreeable  to 
everyone  and  musically  ineffectual. 
Most  important  of  all,  though,  is  the 
need  to  recognize  certain  things 
that  happen  in  combining  strings 
and  piano  which  are  generally  ig- 
nored by  pianists  and  string-players 
alike.  These  things  are  all  related  to 
the  subject  of  intonation  and,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  bring  me  directly 
back  to  what  I  mentioned  a  short 
while  ago,  pedal  and  vibrato!  It's 


quite  difficult  to  know  how  to  ap- 
proach this  question  of  intonation 
because  it  is  musically  so  compli- 
cated and  thought  of  too  little  by 
pianists  and,  very  often,  I'm  afraid, 
wrongly  by  string  players.  How 
'wrongly'?  I  can  explain  most  clear- 
ly by  returning  to  my  remarks  about 
the  false  divisions  between  the 
piano  and  strings.  My  string-playing 
colleagues  when  routed  in  one 
sphere  after  another  in  discussing 
the  'special  problems  of  string 
players'  fall  back,  in  the  end,  to 
saying  'Ah  well,  intonation  is  defi- 
nitely a  string  player's  problem. 
Pianists  don't  have  to  bother  about 
it  at  all!'  Now  this  is  a  complete 
fallacy.  Pianists  do  indeed  have  to 
bother  about  intonation  and  they 
have  to  bother  in  just  the  same  way 
as  string  players! 

In  orderto  explain  this  seemingly 
bizzare  statement,  I'll  take  the  vari- 
ous ingredients  of  good  intonation 
in  turn.  They  are  (i)  a  sense  of  rela- 
tive pitch  (ii)  rhythm  (iii)  the  physi- 
cal form  of  the  playing  mechanism 
(hand).  To  play  a  note  in  tune,  one 
must  be  able  to  pitch  in  one's  head 
first,  one  must  then  know  when  one 
is  going  to  play  it  or  the  movement 
towards  it  cannot  be  timed  accu- 
rately and,  finally,  one  must  have  a 
controlled  formation  of  the  hand 
when  one  arrives  at  one's  destina- 
tion. (I'm  implying  here  that  the 
string  player  is  shifting,  to  make  the 
argument  clearer — it  doesn't  ac- 
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tually  change  anything  otherwise). 
It's  no  good  arguing  that  the  key- 
board player  can  see  which  is  the 
right  note,  because  it  just  isn't  pos- 
sible to  play  the  piano  like  that. 
One  might  carry  that  argument  to 
absurdity  and  say  that  the  piano  is 
therefore  an  ideal  instrument  for 
deaf  people!  A  musician  has  to  play 
with  his  ears.  Nothing  else  will  do. 
It's  actually  amazing  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  true.  I  have  experi- 
enced again  and  again  that  a  pupil 
will  be  unable  to  play  an  exercise 
based  on  five  fingers  placed  on  five 
adjacent  notes,  solely  because  the 
notes  were  not  being  heard  before- 
hand. 

It's  equally  no  good  arguing  that 
the  pianist  has  a  nice  wide  key  to 
aim  at,  whereas  the  poor  string 
player  has  to  aim  at  a  pin-prick 
accuracy.  How  does  the  size  of  the 
key  make  it  easier?  Can  one  aim  at 
moderate  accuracy?  No,  one  can't 
and  shouldn't,  any  more  than  one 
would  aim  at  moderate  accuracy  of 
pitch.  The  word  'aim'  is  the  signifi- 
cant one.  One  must  aim  at  the  mid- 
dle of  anything  one  is  aiming  at, 
whether  it  be  a  note  on  a  violin  or 
a  key  on  a  piano  or  a  target  in 
archery  or  a  dart-board.  You  have 
got  to  know  exactly  where  you  are 
going,  aurally  and  physically  and 
then  you  have  got  to  make  exactly 
the  right  movement  to  take  you 
there  at  the  right  time.  To  knock 
the  nail  in  finally,  I'll  tell  you  what 


was  said  to  me  recently  by  an 
exasperated  string  player  who  was 
quite  confounded  by  my  arguments 
but  still  refused  to  accept  them. 
'Well'  said  this  player,  triumphant- 
ly, 'on  a  string,  you  can  adjust  the 
pitch  after  playing  a  note — you've 
got  to  have  a  finer  ear  for  that'!!  So, 
what  does  that  mean?  That  you 
don't  need  to  aim  all  that  carefully 
to  start  with  because  you  can  al- 
ways do  something  to  correct  your 
carelessness  afterwards  by  using 
your  'fine  ear'?  It's  nonsense  of 
course,  but  I  wonder  how  many 
people  allow  themselves  to  think 
about  intonation  as  something 
which  can  be  adjusted  after  the 
event. 

I  must  say  something  now  about 
an  aspect  of  intonation  which  I 
have  so  far  omitted — what  is  known 
as  'expressive'  intonation,  the  slight 
alteration  of  the  pitch  of  a  note  to 
give  added  harmonic  colouring. 
String  players  can  be  forgiven  if 
they  take  this  opportunity  to  crow  at 
their  advantageous  position — they 
can  sharpen  a  leading-note  to  their 
heart's  content.  The  poor  pianist  is 
stuck  fast  with  his  imperfectly 
tuned  instrument.  But  here  again, 
the  pianist,  although  not  able  to 
change  the  actual  pitch  by  a  micro- 
tone,  can  and  must  give  the  im- 
pression of  doing  so  if  the  piano  is 
going  to  sound  beautiful  and  in 
tune!  This  idea  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention  at  a  summer  school 
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which  I  attended  while  still  a  stu- 
dent. Imogen  Hoist  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  'playing  the  piano 
in  tune'.  She  showed,  miraculously 
it  seemed  at  the  time,  that  by  bal- 
ancing chords  in  different  ways, 
sometimes  with  regard  for  the  over- 
tones and  sometimes  without,  that 
the  same  instrument  could  sound 
one  moment  perfectly  in  tune  and, 
the  next,  outrageously  out  of  tune. 
It  was  an  eye-opener — or  rather  an 
ear-opener — to  me  and  everyone 
else  present.  I  have  since  come  to 
regard  the  sensitive  balancing  of 
chords  as  the  main  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  first-class 
musician/pianist. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  pedal  and  vibrato.  I  said  I 
would  treat  them  as  'balance'  prob- 
lems. I  hope  that  I've  shown  the 
intimate  connection  between  bal- 
ance and  intonation,  so  it's  a  very 
short  step  further  to  showing  that 
intonation  (and  therefore  also  bal- 
ance) can  be  completely  wrecked 
by  faulty  pedalling  and  injudicious 
use  of  vibrato.  The  pianistalone  can 
wreak  havoc  with  his  right  foot, 
often  destroying  altogether  the 
effects  he  is  trying  with  all  his 
might  to  achieve  with  his  fingers. 
When  he  is  combining  with  other 
instruments,  whether  a  string  trio 
or  another  piano,  he  has  another, 
extra,  problem  to  deal  with  and  one 
which  is  totally  disregarded  by  most 
pianists  and  string  players  alike. 


This  problem  is  that  the  damper 
pedal  on  the  piano  opens  the  entire 
range  of  the  instrument  to  sympa- 
thetic vibrations  from  other  sour- 
ces. If  I  depress  the  pedal  and  then 
shout  into  the  piano,  I  set  up  an 
extraordinary  din.  If  I'm  a  cellist, 
sitting  in  the  curve  of  the  piano, 
playing  a  trio  or  a  quartet,  every- 
thing I  play  will  be  sung  back  at  me 
once  the  pianist  puts  his  foot  down, 
and  who  then  is  in  charge  of  the 
balance?  If  to  this  difficulty  we  add 
the  variety  of  vibrato  produced  by 
two  or  three  string  players  who 
haven't  thought  much  about  match- 
ing their  wobbles,  we  are  in  what 
would  nowadays  be  called  a  bad- 
balance  situation. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is, 
of  course,  to  be  found  in  acute  lis- 
tening. But  it's  a  help  to  start  from 
a  position  of  some  understanding 
and  to  be  willing  to  accept  the  like- 
ly conclusion:  which  is,  that  a  mod- 
ified— often  a  much  modified — use 
of  both  pedal  and  vibrato  is  de- 
manded the  moment  a  piano  and 
strings  are  played  together.  In  my 
view,  that's  a  very  desirable  con- 
clusion! Sandor Vegh,  takinga  class 
recently,  was  trying  to  persuade  a 
student  to  give  more  attention  to 
his  bow  as  a  source  of  tone  and  he 
said  This' — (drawing  his  right  arm 
back  and  forth)— 'this  is  ART!  and 
this' — (wobbling  frenetically  with 
his  left  hand)— 'this  is  HOLLY- 
WOOD!!' 
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At  the  ESTA  conference  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  advisability  of  all  string- 
players  learning  the  piano  as  their 
second  instrument.  I  myself  think 
that  it  is  equally  important  for  every 
pianist  to  learn  a  string.  I  even  think 
that  the  extra  time  spent  in  practis- 
ing would  in  fact  be  time  saved  by 


the  benefits  of  seeing  all  the  same 
problems  from  a  different  angle.  I 
look  forward  longingly  to  a  time 
when  the  industrial  revolution,  at 
least  in  its  effect  on  music,  is  put 
into  reverse,  and  musicians  are 
once  more  thought  of,  not  as  pi- 
anists or  violinists  or  even  compos- 
ers, but  simply  as  musicians. 
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An  Awesome  Batch  of  Discs  from  the  Swedes 

By  Heuwell  Tircuit,  San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner  and  Chronicle, 
23,  1978  :  


People  who  love  adventurous  rec- 
ords are  usually  doomed  to  settle 
for  second-rate  performances.  Most 
major  artists  content  themselves 
with  endless  duplication  of  a  very 
limited  repertory.  Major  recording 
companies  go  along  on  the  theory 
that  there  is  no  survival  outside  the 
"Famous  50"  pieces. 

An  astounding  exception  has  ap- 
peared on  the  American  market  in 
the  form  of  the  Swedish  BIS  label. 
The  distributors  of  Hungaroton  and 
Supraphone  in  America,  Qualiton, 
are  now  importing  these  for  general 
distribution.  The  result  —  from  a 
first  batch  of  43  discs!  —  is  awe- 
some. 

What  BIS  does  is  to  seek  out  ma- 
jor artists  of  Scandinavia  (and  there 
are  apparently  many,  in  all  medi- 
ums) and  tailor  them  into  their  spe- 
cial repertory  interests.  Major  com- 
posers are  present  among  the  BIS 
catalog,  but  never  in  excess.  The 
lion's  share  of  their  issue  represent 
first  recordings  in  the  American 
market. 

These  cover  everything  from  Ren- 
iassance  to  modern  music — every- 
thing! A  bona  fide  repertory  freak 


will  find  items  unknown  to  anyone 
but  God  and  the  artists-and-rep- 
ertory  director  of  BIS.  I  wonder, 
among  readers,  how  many  of  us 
knew  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the 
Mendelssohn  Clarinet  Sonata? 

Well,  I  didn't,  but  there  it  is, 
played  to  a  turn  by  the  award-win- 
ning Kjell-lnge  Stevenson  and  pi- 
anist Eva  Knardahl  on  "Virtuoso 
Clarinet"  (BIS  LP-62).  Stevenson, 
who  has  won  awards  all  over  Eu- 
rope, also  gives  us  the  Sonata  for 
solo  clarinet  of  Edison  Denisov — a 
Soviet  composer  who  dares  be 
avant  garde  by  today's  standards, 
right  up  there  with  Penderecki's 
"Three  Miniatures."  The  disc  is  a 
feast,  also  offering  short  pieces 
from  the  Romantic  Bernhard  Crus- 
sell,  Stravinsky's  Three  Pieces  plus 
short  works  of  Ingvar  Lidholm,  Ro- 
dion  Sjtjedrin  (better  known  over 
here  when  spelled  "Shchedrin") 
and  the  Finnish  Einojuhani. 

And  to  ice  the  cake,  the  sound 
and  surfaces  reproductions  are  all 
topnotch.  How  refreshing  it  is  to 
have  simple,  direct  catalog  num- 
bering for  a  change.  "LP-62"  strikes 
me  as  greatly  helpful,  instead  of  the 
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usual  malarkey  of  complexity:  ZF- 
XPM  3799  421  (area  code  415)  27b." 

Knardahl  seems  to  be  the  major 
house  pianist  for  BIS.  She  does  ev- 
erything, and  all  of  it  well.  Among 
other  things,  she  has  begun  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Grieg's  piano  music. 
The  first  four  volumes  are  devoted 
to  all  the  "Lyric  Pieces,"  played 
with  great  affection  and  wondrous 
color  sense  (BIS  LP-104-107,  four 
separate  discs). 

On  a  more  esoteric  level,  Knar- 
dahl plays  an  exceptional,  vital  per- 
formance of  the  Copland  Piano  So- 
nata. It  is  backed  by  Christian  "Rus- 
tles of  Spring"  Sinding's  large  Piano 
Sonata  in  D  minor  (BIS  LP-52).  Both 
are  major  works  worthy  of  repertory 
status. 

Knardahl  also  serves  as  pianist 
for  baritone  Knut  Skram  in  Grieg 
and  Strauss.  Skram  is  an  intelligent 
musician,  with  a  frankly  poor  voice, 
but  the  repertory  is  a  must.  (We  are 
back  to  square  One  here.  Repertory, 
but ...  )  The  five  Grieg  songs  with 
piano  are  admirable,  and  there  is 
the  "Den  Bergtenke,"  opus  32  with 
chamber  orchestra.  Thomas  Schu- 
back  conducts  the  Goeteborgs 
Chamber  Orchestra  (BIS  LP-49). 

What  makes  the  disc  so  special 
is  Richard  Strauss'  cycle,  "Der 
Kraemerspiegel,"  opus  66.  The 
piece  is  nutty,  and  a  wonderful  story 
goes  with  it. 

When  Strauss  signed  publication 
rights  to  his  "Sinfonia  Domestica," 


the  contract  stipulated  that  his  new 
publisher  would  get  rights  to  his 
next  dozen  songs.  This  was  signed, 
but  before  the  symphony  saw  print, 
Strauss  and  his  publisher  were  at 
each  other's  throats.  Strauss  would 
not  write  songs  for  another  15  years 
—1903  to  1918— rather  than  see 
them  committed  to  this  publisher. 

After  all  that  time,  Strauss  asked 
to  be  released  from  the  clause.  The 
publisher  refused.  So  Strauss  got  a 
sarcastic  then  famous  theater  crit- 
ic, Alfred  Kerr,  to  turn  out  a  dozen 
mildly  vicious  poems  pulling  the 
nose  of  the  publisher,  by  name. 
These  Strauss  set  in  a  way  that 
would  make  Baron  Ochs  blush,  and 
submitted  them  to  a  duly  infuriated 
firm.  (What  a  way  to  be  immortal- 
ized.) "Composer's  blood  suckers" 
is  one  of  the  milder  terms  in  the 
text.  It  did  not  see  print  until  1959 — 
from  a  different  company. 

A  far  more  respectable  collection 
is  the  disc  of  the  young  baritone 
Hakan  Hagegard — the  Papageno  of 
Bergman's  film,  "The  Magic  Flute." 
Thirteen  items  are  included  in  Ger- 
man and  French,  drawn  from  13 
composers  (LP- 54).  Most  are  pop- 
ular items:  Schubert's  "An  die 
Musik,"  Mozart's  "Chole,"  Strauss' 
"Zueignung"  and  the  like.  It  is  a 
superb  voice,  richly  balanced  in  all 
the  baritone  range.  Everything  on 
the  disc  is  outstanding,  including 
sensitive  support  from  pianist 
Thomas  Schuback. 
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Of  special  local  interest  is  the 
disc  devoted  to  music  of  Gyorgy 
Ligeti  (LP-53).  It  includes  the  first 
recording  of  his  "San  Francisco 
Polyphony,"  commissioned  and 
premiered  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony.  The  record  also  con- 
tains the  haunting  Double  Concerto 
for  flute,  oboe  and  orchestra  (for  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic),  Ligeti's  String 
Quartet  No.  1  and  the  Continuum 
for  harpsichord.  Elgar  Howarth 
leads  the  Swedish  Radio  Symphony 
in  the  orchestral  pieces.  Voices  In- 
timae  plays  the  Quartet,  Eva  Nord- 
wall  the  harpsichord.  (This  disc 
won  the  1977  Swedish  Grammofon 
Award  for  sound.) 

Another  important  first  is  the 
Shostakovitch  Viola  Sonata,  opus 
147.  This  was  his  final  composition, 
and  easily  his  best  Sonata  (BIS 
LP-81).  Like  the  Symphony  No.  15, 
it  is  full  of  small  quotations — every- 
thing from  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony to  the  Berg  Violin  Concerto. 
Zahari  Tchavdarov  recorded  it  with 
pianist  Albena  Zaharieva,  and 
Tchavdarov  adds  Reger's  neo- 
Baroque  Suite  No.  1  for  solo  viola 
plus  Hindemith's  solo  viola  Sonata, 
opus  25,  No.  1  to  fill  out  side  two. 

Naturally,  standard  repertory 
items  appear  on  BIS.  The  quality 
level  of  these  musicians  is  such 
that  they  can  stand  up  to  the  best 
international  standards.  Knardahl, 
for  instance,  plays  the  Beethoven 
Piano-Wind  Quintet,  opus  16, 


backed  by  Poulenc's  Piano-Wind 
Sextet  to  a  fare-thee-well  (BIS  LP- 
61).  The  Pro  Arte  Trio  present  grand- 
ly serious  performances  of  Smeta- 
na's  Trio,  opus  15  and  Mendels- 
sohn's First  Trio  (BIS  LP-97)  which 
are  elegantly  played. 

After  hours  and  hours,  days  and 
days,  of  fascinated  listening,  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  major  disappointment 
on  BIS.  Naturally,  some  will  appear. 
Nothing  is  perfect — or  is  it? 

And  bless  me,  I  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned a  single  item  earlier  than 
Beethoven,  or  the  various  collec- 
tions of  light  encore  pieces.  But 
those  we  save,  for  another  Sunday. 

Apart  from  repertory  and  good 
sound,  BIS  features  excellent  pro- 
duction standards.  The  jacket  cov- 
ers are  double,  allowing  plenty  of 
space  for  notes  and  documentation. 
Notes  are  given  in  three  languages: 
Swedish,  English  and  German. 
Nearly  all  the  song  texts  are  printed 
in  the  original  only,  but  with  insert- 
ed extra  sheets  in  English.  (The  one 
exception  was  the  Strauss  "Krae- 
merspiegel,"  which  gives  the  Ger- 
man only,  as  the  puns  don't  work 
at  all  in  translation.) 

Program  notes  are  terse  but  first 
rate.  One  can  learn  from  them  with- 
out feeling  oppressed,  while  the 
docmentation  is  the  most  extreme 
I  have  encountered.  Along  with  the 
full  production  staff— producer,  en- 
gineer, jacket  design  and  all  that — 
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the  jackets  list  the  instruments  One  thing  about  the  Swedes,  they 
themselves.  know  how  to  make  an  entrance. 
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The  State  of  the  Art— 
Where  Is  It  Now? 

High  Fidelity/Musical  America,  May  1978 


It  is  probably  a  good  idea  that  those 
of  us  involved  in  high  fidelity  music 
reproduction  remind  ourselves  reg- 
ularly that  the  key  word  in  the 
phrase  denoting  our  chosen  en- 
deavor is  "music."  This  is  especial- 
ly true  when  we  are  appraising  the 
sea  of  equipment  onto  which  tech- 
nology has  launched  us,  for  while 
ideals  such  as  the  distortionless 
amplified  or  massless  phono  stylus 
will  prove  forever  elusive,  the  in- 
dustry can  produce  auditory  illu- 
sions good  enough  to  fool  most  ears 
most  of  the  time. 

But  of  course  illusion  remains  the 
crux  of  the  game,  as  anyone  given 
to  walking  about  while  listening  to 
his  stereo  system  can  readily  con- 
firm. The  sound  may  be  quite  con- 
vincing when  one  is  stationary  and 
reasonably  placed  in  front  of  the 
speakers,  but  listening  while  mov- 
ing to  or  from  a  remote  location  or 
one  that  is  far  off  axis  will  convince 
the  most  optimistic  audiophile  that 
acoustic  holography,  which  would 
replicate  the  sound  field  of  the  re- 
cording environment  in  the  listen- 


ing environment,  is  still  far  in  the 
future.  But  then,  with  the  present 
quality  of  the  illusion,  who  needs  it? 

One  of  the  legendary  (or  apoc- 
ryphal) makers  of  audio  bon  mots 
has  said,  "If  two  components  re- 
produce the  same  music  with  a  dif- 
ferent sound  quality,  one  of  them  is 
at  fault,  and  probably  both  are."  But 
what  would  he  say  of  components 
that  are  so  close  in  sound  as  to  defy 
the  listener  to  distinguish  between 
them?  Are  they  perfect?  Or  is  there 
some  technological  "barrier"  on 
which  all  components  of  that  type 
will  finally  hang  up?  And  if  differen- 
ces are  discernible,  what  is  their 
significance? 

By  and  large,  though  often  inflat- 
ed by  overly  subjective  product  re- 
views, the  differences  between 
competing  electronics  of  similar 
quality  are  quite  subtile,  not  to  say 
microscopic.  And  transducers  (pho- 
no cartridges,  microphones,  loud- 
speakers, tape  heads,  etc.),  the  only 
area  in  which  many  significant  dif- 
ferences can  still  be  found,  are  be- 
ginning to  catch  up.  We  noted  re- 
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cently,  for  example,  that  many  of 
our  favorite  discs,  having  been 
played  numerous  times  and  with  a 
wide  variety  of  phono  cartridges — 
all  of  high  quality — still  sound  ex- 
cellent and  not  at  all  lacking  when 
compared  to  brand-new  discs. 
Moreover,  sonic  distinctions  be- 
tween cartridges  designed  for  top- 
of-the-line  status  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Loudspeakers,  too, 
have  fewer  problems  than  one 
might  think.  We'll  have  more  on 
that  next  month. 

But  what  about  the  differences  in 
sound,  even  the  little  ones?  Don't 
they  matter?  in  one  way,  yes:  If  you 
change  loudspeakers,  it  is  bound 
to  take  a  while  to  get  used  to  me 
new  sound.  But  that  would  very  like- 
ly be  true  as  well  if  you  couldn't  re- 


serve your  favorite  seat  in  a  concert 
hall  and  had  to  settle  for  an  un- 
familiar location. 

Ultimately  we  are  talking  about 
personal  preference.  At  a  live  mu- 
sical event,  some  people  are  "front 
sitters"  and  some  are  "back  sit- 
ters." It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  probably  want  their 
home  music  systems  to  be  consis- 
tent with  their  live  preferences,  but 
no  one  system,  however  "perfect," 
is  going  to  satisfy  both  groups.  Sci- 
ence can  tell  us  how  to  design  hard- 
ware and  hook  it  together  to  get 
close  to  the  result  we  want.  Beyond 
that,  decisions  are  matters  of  art  to 
be  made  by  ear.  Comfortingly,  with 
equipment  as  well  engineered  as  it 
is,  no  one  is  likely  to  go  far  wrong 
via  that  route. 
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Braille  Music  Reading  Questions:  In-accords 

By  Bettye  Krolick 

"Please  write  about  in-accords,  especially  part-measure  in-accords  with 
section  marks"  is  a  frequent  request  I  am  delighted  to  write  about  in- 
accords  because,  even  though  they  seem  to  get  in  the  way  at  first,  they 
actually  provide  a  unique  system  of  combining  all  the  parts  of  a  measure 
of  music  into  a  single  entity. 
These  signs  are  used  for  in-accords: 

•»  •  • 

%  i?  Whole-measure  in-accord 

:•  •:  Part-measure  in-accord 

\l  I:  Section  sign 


A  whole-measure  in-accord  sign  indicates  that  there  will  be  enough 
beats  before  the  sign  to  make  an  entire  measure,  there  will  be  a  whole 
measure  of  beats  after  the  sign,  and  that  the  measure  is  not  complete 
without  all  the  notes  before  and  after  the  sign.  Here  is  an  example  in  three- 
four  time. 

•  •  ••  ••  •#  ••  ••  ••  •■ 

•  •  *  •      »•••••••  •••••• 

The  example  above  reads:  fifth  octave,  C  eighth,  D  eighth,  E  quarter,  G 
quarter,  in-accord  with  fourth  octave,  A  quarter,  G  quarter,  G  quarter.  There 
are  three  beats  before  the  in-accord  sign  and  three  beats  after  it.  Only 
three  beats  are  needed  to  complete  a  measure,  but  all  seven  of  those  notes 
are  essential  to  the  single  measure  of  music. 

A  part-measure  in-accord  serves  the  same  function  for  part  of  a  measure. 
There  should  always  be  the  same  number  of  beats  before  and  at'er  the 
part-measure  in-accord  sign.  The  part  of  the  measure  that  contains  the 
in-accord  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  measure  by  the  section  sign 
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(which  even  looks  like  a  partition  or  wall).  Here  is  another  example  in 
three-four  time. 

.  •  ••  •  •  ••  ••  ••••••  •<  •• 

. .  ••••••>      •  ••  •  ••«•• 

.  •  •  .  •  •••••••••• 

In  the  measure  above,  the  two  eighth  notes  before  the  sign  equal  the 
quarter  note  after  it,  and  all  three  of  these  notes  should  be  played  during 
this  portion  (first  beat)  of  the  measure.  After  the  "wall,"  or  section  sign, 
are  two  quarter-note  chords:  the  remaining  two  beats  of  the  measure. 
Although  I  did  not  tell  you  to  read  these  intervals  downward,  you  would 
probably  do  it  automatically,  and  that  would  be  correct.  Intervals  are  gen- 
erally written  the  same  direction  as  the  in-accords;  i.e.,  if  the  highest  notes 
of  the  in-accord  are  written  first,  the  highest  notes  of  the  chords  are  written 
first,  and  vice  versa. 

Did  you  recognize  that  both  of  tne  above  examples  contain  identical 
music?  Transcriptions  are  written  either  way,  but  in  both  cases  the  in- 
accord  links  an  equal  number  of  beats  and  all  of  the  music  is  necessary 
to  the  one  measure. 

Uses  of  in-accords 

In  music  for  keyboard  or  stringed  instruments,  all  of  the  in-accord  parts 
are  played  simultaneously  unless  a  word  such  as  ossia  or  the  small-note 
sign  (dots  6,  2-5)  indicate  that  notes  are  optional.  In-accords  are  also  used 
for  other  purposes.  In  music  for  wind  instruments  and  in  some  percussion 
music,  the  in-accord  presents  separate  parts  to  be  played  by  more  than 
one  perfprmer.  In  solo  vocal  music  the  notes  following  an  in-accord  sign 
may  show  a  variation  of  the  melody  to  match  the  syllables  in  the  second 
verse  of  second  language  of  the  text,  or  they  may  show  optional  notes  for 
the  person  capable  of  singing  very  high  or  low  notes.  In  choral  music  the 
in-accord  is  more  apt  to  present  notes  to  be  sung  simultaneously  by  differ- 
ent members  of  the  group. 

When  an  in-accord  sign  appears  at  the  end  of  a  braille  line,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  measure  will  continue,  so  the  music  hyphen  is  not  necessary.  Each 
part  of  an  in-accord  should  be  read  independently;  accidentals,  doublings, 
and  repeats  that  occur  before  an  in-accord  sign  do  not  affect  the  music 
after  that  in-accord  sign.  Doublings  may  be  carried  over  to  another  mea- 
sure, where  they  affect  only  the  same  part  of  the  measure  (before  or  after 
the  in-accord)  affected  in  the  original  measure.  If  the  only  sign  preceding 
or  following  an  in-accord  is  a  repeat  sign,  the  music  in  the  corresponding 
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part  of  the  preceding  measure  should  be  repeated.  There  may  be  more 
than  one  in-accord  in  a  measure,  as  you  will  see  in  the  next  example. 

Example  with  in-accords 

I  have  composed  the  following  music  for  classical  guitar  to  illustrate  some 
of  these  points. 
Read  intervals  down. 
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The  following  section  is  a  description  of  each  measure  in  the  example. 
If  you  had  no  trouble  reading  the  music,  skip  to  the  final  section  to  learn 
about  old  style  in-accords. 

Measure  1.  Two  whole-measure  in-accords  link  three  parts  of  the  mea- 
sure that  each  contain  three  beats  of  music.  The  first  part  has  a  quarter 
note  and  a  half  note;  the  second  part  has  a  quarter  rest  followed  by  two 
quarter-note  chords;  the  third  part  has  a  dotted  half  note. 

Measure  2.  Again  there  are  three  parts  to  the  measure.  The  first  part 
has  a  quarter  note  and  a  half  note;  the  second  part  is  the  same  as  the  sec- 
ond part  of  measure  1,  the  third  part  is  the  same  as  the  third  part  of  mea- 
sure L 

Measure  3.  Four  eighth  notes  are  followed  by  a  section  sign  that  indi- 
cates the  measure  will  continue  on  the  next  line.  There  is  no  in-accord 
before  the  section  sign,  but  a  part-measure  in-accord  after  the  section  sign 
links  the  two  eighth  notes  (A,  C)  with  the  quarter-note  F;  all  three  of  these 
notes  will  be  played  on  the  third  beat  with  the  proper  rhythm.  Then  a 
whole-measure  in-accord  shows  that  all  three  beats  before  it  (including 
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all  the  notes  in  that  part-measure  in-accord)  are  linked  to  three  more  beats. 
All  these  notes  can  be  played  on  the  classical  guitar  (or  the  piano)  in  the 
same  measure. 

Measure  4.  The  interval  of  a  third  is  doubled,  so  every  eighth  note  is 
played  with  a  third  interval  below  it.  The  doubling  carries  over  to  the  next 
measure,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  third  octave  E,  a  dotted  half  that  is 
played  in-accord  with  the  eighth-note  chords. 

Measure  5.  Fourth  octave  G,  a  dotted  half  is  played  with  a  third  interval 
below,  and  the  doubling  continues.  This  chord  is  played  in-accord  with 
the  eighth-note  melody  that  follows  the  in-accord  sign. 

Measure  6.  The  doubling  ends  in  this  measure,  and  the  chord  is  played 
in-accord  with  the  eighth-note  melody  repeated  from  measure  five. 

Measure  7.  The  same  as  measure  one. 

Early  transcriptions 

In-accords  have  been  a  part  of  braille  music  throughout  its  history.  Whole- 
measure  in-accords  were  first  introduced  by  Louis  Braille  and  were  offi- 
cially approved  at  the  Congress  of  Cologne  in  1888.  Early  transcriptions 
may  provide  two  surprises  to  the  reader,  but  neither  upsets  the  basic 
concepts. 

You  may  find  music  in  which  the  part-measure  in-accord  sign  has  a 
whole  measure  of  beats  before  and  after  it  with  no  section  sign.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  realize  is  that  there  are  still  an  equal  number  of  beats 
before  and  after  the  sign,  and  that  all  are  included  in  the  measure.  If  a 
section  sign  does  appear,  it  will  serve  to  separate  the  in-accord  part  of  the 
[    measure  from  the  remaining  beats  just  as  it  does  in  modern  transcriptions. 

The  other  surprise  is  to  find  an  in-accord  measure  with  no  octave  signs. 
In  this  case,  you  refer  back  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  previous  mea- 
sure to  determine  the  appropriate  octave. 

Example: 

• •  ••  • • 

••  • •  • • 

•  •••••  ••  •>  ••  ••  ••  •  ••••• 

•  •  ■  •  •••  ••     ••     ••  ••   •  •# 

•  •  •  ••  ••     ••     ••         ••      ••  ••  ••  •• 

••••••••§>  ••••••  •••••• 

. •     ••••••  >•••••     ••      ••  ••••• 

..  ..  .«  .«  .«  «.  •.  «.     «.  ©.  »■ 

By  playing  only  the  first  part  of  each  measure  in  the  example  you  will  dis- 
cover that  each  measure  begins  in  the  fifth  octave;  by  playing  only  the 
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second  section  of  each  measure,  you  will  discover  that  the  notes  after  the 
in-accord  sign  of  each  measure  begin  in  the  fourth  octave. 

In-accord  signs  not  only  link  all  parts  of  a  measure  into  one  entity,  they 
also  serve  to  unravel  complex  music  into  contrapuntal  voices  or  parts  that 
can  be  studied  separately  and  thereby  understood  more  clearly.  As  you 
develop  your  skill  in  reading  in-accords,  you  will  find  you  have  unlocked 
one  of  the  keys  to  reading  all  types  of  interesting  braille  music. 

Questions  and  comments  for  this  column  should  be  addressed  to  Bettye 
Krolick,  Music  Section,  National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Phys- 
ically Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20542. 
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NEW  MUSIC  MATERIALS 


The  following  works  are  available  on  loan  from  the  Music  Section,  National 
Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.C.  20542. 

Braille  and  recorded  materials  may  also  be  purchased  from  their  re- 
spective producers.  Large-print  scores  are  available  on  loan  only.  These  list- 
ings show,  where  possible,  composer,  title,  print  publisher,  producer,  and 
Music  Section  catalog  number. 

Materials  in  the  music  collection  are  available  on  two-month  loan,  re- 
newable upon  request. 

SOURCES 

APH.    American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  40206 

HC.      Handcopied  braille,  available  only  on  loan  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress 

RNIB.  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  WIN  6AA,  England 

STBB.  Statens  Trykkeri  og  Bibliotek  for  Blinde,  R0nnegade  1,  2100  K0ben- 
havn  0,  Denmark 

VFB.    Verein  zur  Forderung  der  Blindenbildung  e.V.,  26  Bleekstrasse, 
Hannover-Kirchrode  3000,  West  Germany 

BRAILLE 

BOOKS 

THE  GREAT  PIANISTS,  by  Harold  Schonberg;  Simon  and  Schuster;  APH; 
BRM  25052 

Anecdotal  survey  of  piano  styles  and  techniques  from  Mozart  to  the 
present.  Emphasizes  personalities  and  idiosyncracies  of  master  performers 
and  teachers. 
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LIBRETTOS 


Verdi,  G. 

LA  FORZA  DEL  DESTINO;  Schirmer;  HC;  BRM  25086 


SCORES 


Chamber  Music 


Handel,  G. 

TRIO  SONATA  op.  2,  no.  5,  F  MAJOR;  Schott;  STBB;  BRM  25062 


Choruses — Sacred 


Gibbons,  0. 

HOSANNA  TO  THE  SON  OF  DAVID;  Oxford;  RNIB;  BRM  25006 


Organ  Methods 

Vider0,  F. 

SCHOOL  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING  (ORGELSCHULE);  publisher  undeter- 
mined; STBB;  BRM  25087 


Organ  Music 

Krenek,  E. 
SONATA  op.  92;  Gray;  HC;  BRM  25096 

Messiaen,  O. 
LES  CORPS  GLORIEUX;  Leduc;  HC;  BRM  25085 
DIPTYQUE;  Durand;  HC;  BRM  25091 

Stanley,  J. 

TEN  VOLUNTARIES  FOR  THE  ORGAN  OR  HARPSICHORD  op.  6  (Vol.  2 
of  THIRTY  VOLUNTARIES);  Peters;  RNIB;  BRM  25090 
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Vider0,  F. 

PASSACAGLIA;  Skandinavisk  Musikforlag;  STBB;  BRM  25057 


Piano  Methods 

Bastien,  J. 

NOTE  SPELLER,  level  1;  Kjos  West;  HC;  BRM  24980 
Pace  R 

MUSIC  FOR  PIANO,  book  2;  Lee  Roberts;  HC;  BRM  25093 
Suzuki,  S. 

SUZUKI  PIANO  SCHOOL,  vols.  3  and  4;  Summy-Birchard;  HC;  BRM  25094 


Piano  Music 

Brimhall,  J. 

THE  BEST  OF  BRIMHALL,  book  2;  Charles  Hansen;  HC;  BRM  24906 
Nielsen  C. 

KLAVERMUSIK  FOR  SMAA  OG  STORE  (FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD)  op.  53, 
book  1;  Skandinavisk  Musikforlag;  RNIB;  BRM  25141 

Shostakovich,  D. 

24  PRELUDES  op.  34;  Anglo-Soviet  Music  Press;  RNIB;  BRM  25003 
Webern,  A. 

KINDERSTUCK;  Fischer;  RNIB;  BRM  25004 


Piano  Music  for  Four  Hands 

Diabelli,  A. 

MELODISCHE  STUCKE  FUR  KLAVIER  ZU  VIER  HANDEN  op.  149;  Hein- 
richshofen;  STBB;  BRM  25063 


Piano  Music  for  Two  Pianos 

Brahms,  J. 

VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME  BY  HAYDN  op.  56b;  Lengnick;  HC;  BRM  25095 
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Popular 

COME  BACK  MY  LOVE  by  Bobby  Mansfield;  RNIB;  BRM  25124 
FIGARO  by  Tony  Hiller;  RNIB;  BRM  25007 

IF  I  HAD  WORDS  by  Camille  Saint-Saens;  arr.  by  Jonathan  Hodge;  RNIB; 
BRM  25005 

LOVE'S  UNKIND  by  Donna  Summer;  RNIB;  BRM  25053 
STAYIN'  ALIVE  by  Barry  Gibb;  RNIB;  BRM  25125 
TAKE  A  CHANCE  ON  ME  by  Benny  Andersson;  RNIB;  BRM  25008 
WISHING  ON  A  STAR  by  Billie  Calvin;  RNIB;  BRM  25123 

School  Song-books 

Jaye,  M. 

MAKING  MUSIC  YOUR  OWN,  for  kindergarten;  Silver  Burdett;  HC;  BRM 
24973 


Tuba 

Vaughan  Williams,  R. 
CONCERTO,  F  MINOR;  Oxford  University  Press;  HC;  BRM  25092 


Violin 

Braga,  G. 

LA  SERENATA  (ANGELS'  SERENADE);  Schott;  RNIB;  BRM  24918 


Vocal  Music — Sacred 

Bach  J  S 

MEIN  GLAUBIGES  HERZE  FROHLOCKE  from  ALSO  HAT  GOTT  DIE  WELT 
GELIEBT;  Andre;  VFB;  BRM  24997 

WIEGENLIED  from  WEINHACHTSORATORIUM;  Peters;  VFB;  BRM  24993 
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Beethoven,  L.  van 
SECHS  LIEDER  VON  GELLERT  op.  48;  Leinau;  VEB;  BRM  24982 

Cornelius,  P. 

WIEHNACHTSLIEDER  op.  8;  Peters;  VFB;  BRM  25014 
Handel,  G. 

ER  WARD  VERSCHMAHET  (HE  WAS  DESPISED)  from  THE  MESSIAH; 
Peters;  VFB;  BRM  25039 

ER  WEIDET  SEINE  HEERDE  (HE  SHALL  FEED  HIS  FLOCK)  from  THE 
MESSIAH;  Peters;  VFB;  BRM  25037 

SOLL  ICH  AUF  MAMRES  FRUCHTGEFILD  from  JOSHUA;  Peters;  VFB; 
BRM  25049 

Humperdinck,  E. 
CHRISTKINDLEINS  WIEGENLIED;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25110 

Kienzl,  W. 

DER  EVANGELIMANN;  Bote  und  Bock;  VFB;  BRM  25044 


Vocal  Music— Secular 

Abt,  F. 

IM  ARM  DER  LIEBE  op.  365,  no.  4;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  24989 
KUCKUCK  op.  237,  no.  4;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25002 
MEIN  LIEBSTES  AUF  DER  WELT  op.  357,  no.  3;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  24990 
O  JUGEND,  WIE  BIST  DU  SO  SCHON  op.  428,  no.  3;  Vogel;  BRM  24986 
WALD-ANDACHT  op.  211,  no.  3;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25021 

Bach,  W.  F. 

KEIN  HALMLEIN  WACHST  AUF  ERDEN;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  24987 

Baumgartner,  W. 
NOCH  SIND  DIE  TAGE  DER  ROSEN;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25023 

Becker,  R. 

TRAUUNGESANG:  WO  DU  HINGEHST  op.  60;  Wernthal;  VFB;  BRM  24985 
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Beethoven,  L.  van 
AN  DIE  FERNE  GELIEBTE  op.  98;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  24983 
AN  DIE  HOFFNUNG  op.  94;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  24996 
ICH  LIEBE  DICH;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25001 
MIGNON  op.  75;  Peters;  VFB;  BRM  24995 

Blume,  K. 

JA  GRUN  1ST  DIE  HEIDE  from  EIN  FRISCHER  STRAUSS;  Heinrichshofen; 
VFB;  BRM  24991 

Bohm,  C. 

SCHONELSCHEN;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  24988 
UBERS  JAHR;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25022 

Brahms,  J. 

FELDEINSAMKEIT  op.  86,  no.  2;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25000 
ICH  SAH  ALS  KNABE  BLUMEN  BLUHN  op.  63,  no.  9;  Simrock;  VFB;  BRM 
25018 

IMMER  LEISER  WIRD  MEIN  SCHLUMMER  op.  105,  no.  2;  Simrock;  VFB; 
BRM  25019 

LIEBESTREU  op.  3,  no.  1;  Simrock;  VFB;  BRM  25020 

Cornelius,  P. 
DREI  LIEDER  op.  4;  Peters;  VFB;  BRM  25012 
EIN  MYRTENREIS  from  BRAUTLIEDER;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25016 
IM  LENZ;  publisher  undetermined;  VFB;  BRM  25010 
TRAUER  UND  TROST  op.  3;  Peters;  VFB;  BRM  25011 
UNTREU;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25015 

Curschmann,  K. 
DU  SIEHST  MICH  AN  op.  13;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25013 

Dorken,  P. 

DIE  DREI  SPATZEN:  IN  EINEM  LEEREN  HASELSTRAUCH  op.  7;  pub- 
lisher undetermined;  VFB;  BRM  24998 
SCHMETTERLING  op.  10;  publisher  undetermined;  VFB;  BRM  25009 
SIEBEN  LIEDER  op  8;  publisher  undetermined;  VFB;  BRM  25043 

Frank,  J. 

DAS  GEDULDIGE  ERWARTEN;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25017 
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Franz,  R. 

DU  LIEBES  AUGE  op.  16,  no.  1;  Kistner  und  Siegel;  VFB;  BRM  25031 
IM  HERBST  op.  17,  no.  6;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25025 
SECHS  LIEDER  op.  14;  Kistner;  VFB;  BRM  25029 

Gluck,  C. 

GEBET  DER  VESTALIN  CLAUDIA  from  L'INNOCENZA  GIUSTIF1CATA  (DIE 
GERECHTFERTIGTE  UNSCHULD);  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25024 

Gottwald,  A. 

SCHICKSALSLIEDER;  publisher  undetermined;  VFB;  BRM  25042 
Grieg,  E. 

LETZTER  FRUHLING  op.  33,  no.  2;  Peters;  VFB;  BRM  25032 
DER  SPIELMANN  op.  49,  no.  4;  Peters;  VFB;  BRM  25033 
WEIHNACHTS-WIEGENLIED:  Peters;  VFB;  BRM  25035 
WEIHNACHTSCHNEE  op.  49,  no.  5;  Peters;  VFB;  BRM  25036 
ZUR  JOHANNISNACHT  op.  60,  no.  5;  Peters;  VFB;  BRM  25034 

H  3  cl  S  *J 

DU  BIST  DIE  MACHT  op.  52,  no.  3;  Schott;  VFB;  BRM  25040 
LIEDER  DES  GLUCKS  op.  52;  Schott;  VFB;  BRM  25030 

Handel,  G. 

LARGO  (OMBRA  MAI  FU)  from  XERXES;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25109 
LUSINGHE  PIU  CARE  (WITH  LOVING  CARESSES)  from  ALESSANDRO; 
International;  RNIB;  BRM  24939 

MEINE  SEELE  HORT  IM  SEHEN  from  DEUTSCHE  ARIEN;  Kistner  und 
Siegel;  VFB;  BRM  25038 

SUSSE  STILLE  from  DEUTSCHE  ARIEN;  Kistner  und  Siegel;  VFB;  BRM 
25041 

Haydn,  J. 

AN  DIE  FREUNDSCHAFT;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25026 

EIN  KLEINES  HAUS;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25106 

LIEBES  MADCHEN,  HOR'  MIR  ZU;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25117 

Head,  M. 

AVE  MARIA;  Boosey  and  Hawkes;  RNIB;  BRM  25139 
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Henschel,  G. 

JUNG-DIETRICH  op.  45;  publisher  undetermined;  VFB;  BRM  25101 

Hildach,  E. 
LENZ  op.  19,  no.  5;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25115 
WEIHNACHTSLIED;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25051 

Hiller,  F. 

GEBETop.  46,  no.  1;  publisher  undetermined;  VFB;  BRM  25103 

Holwede,  A.  von 
SPANISCHES  STANDCHEN  op.  24;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25028 

Humperdinck,  E. 
EIN  LIED  VON  DE  WELT;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25113 

Jensen  A 

0  LASS  DICH  HALTEN,  GOLNE  STUNDE  op.  35,  no.  3;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM 
25121 

WEISST  DU  NOCH  op.  24;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25112 
Kienzl,  W. 

DER  BRUNNEN  op.  70,  no.  2;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25048 
Lehar,  F. 

DU  BIST  MEINE  SONNE!  from  GIUDITTA;  Glocken-Verlag;  VFB;  BRM 
25104 

MADEL  KLEIN,  MADEL  FEIN  from  DER  GRAF  VON  LUXEMBURG;  Vogel; 
VFB;  BRM  25027 

NUR  DIE  LIEBE  MACHT  UNS  JUNG  from  ZIGEUNERLIEBE;  Vogel;  VFB; 
BRM  25107 

Liszt,  F. 

DU  BIST  WIE  EINE  BLUME;  Kahnt  Nachfolger;  VFB;  BRM  25102 
Loewe,  K. 

ARCHIBALD  DOUGLAS:  BALLADE  op.  128;  Vogel;  VFB;  BRM  25122 
Nielsen,  C. 

SANGE  (LIEDER)  op.  10;  Hansen;  STBB;  BRM  25064 


RECORDINGS 


CASSETTES 

Lectures  in  the  following  series,  "Primitive  Music,"  were  produced  by  the 
University  of  Colorado  Extension  Division.  Suitable  for  musicians  and  non- 
musicians. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  PRIMITIVE  MUSIC;  M548 

Covers  contamination  and  diffusion,  key  concepts  of  ethnomusicology. 
Illustrates  the  concept  of  contamination  through  examples  of  western  in- 
fluence on  Japanese  and  Polynesian  folk  music,  and  the  principle  of  dif- 
fusion by  tracing  the  American  cowboy  song,  "The  Streets  of  Laredo,"  from 
an  eighteenth  century  Irish  lament  about  a  man  dying  of  social  disease. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  POLAR  WORLD;  M549 

Introduces  Eskimo  music,  "the  worst  music  your  ears  have  ever  been 
assailed  with."  Examines  social  organization  and  environmental  factors  as 
causes  of  its  limited  scope. 


MUSIC  OF  OCEANIA;  M550 

Examines  the  development  of  complex  native  chant  as  a  reaction  to  at- 
tempts by  white  missionaries  to  eradicate  Polynesian  singing  and  dancing. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  DRY  WORLD;  M551 

Discusses  the  performance  techniques  and  the  complex  rhythms  of  no- 
madic peoples  in  the  desert  areas  between  northwest  Africa  and  west 
China.  Examples  include  the  Persian  glottal  trill  and  the  rhythms  of  Bed- 
ouins grinding  coffee  with  mortar  and  pestle. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  ORIENT,  Part  I;  M552 

Analyzes  the  theoretical  system  of  the  Indian  raga  in  terms  of  melodic 
and  rhythmic  formulas,  and  the  music's  relation  to  specific  gods,  events, 
and  seasons. 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  ORIENT,  PART  II;  M553 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  animistic  rites  and  festivals  to  Balinese 
music.  Examples  played  by  a  gamelan  orchestra. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN,  PART  I;  M554 

Discusses  traditional  North  American  Indian  music,  showing  a  typical 
chorus  of  singers,  each  simultaneously  singing  a  different  song.  Also  Illus- 
trates contemporary  contamination  of  Indian  with  Caucasian  music  in  the 
song  "When  the  Dance  Is  Over,  Sweetheart,  I  Will  Take  You  Home  in  My 
One-Eyed  Ford." 


MUSIC  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN,  PART  II;  M555 

Covers  music  of  South  and  Central  America.  Includes  examples  from 
Brazil,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Mexico. 


MUSIC  OF  NORTH  AFRICA;  M556 

Contends  that  sophistication  of  African  music  results  from  the  integra- 
tion of  art  and  music  with  daily  life.  Examples  heard  include  antiphonal 
singing  by  children  of  the  western  Congo,  yodeling  of  the  Pygmies,  and  the 
talking  drums  of  the  Bantu. 


MUSIC  OF  AFRO-AMERICA;  M557 

Discusses  the  effect  of  slavery  on  Afro-American  music,  contrasting  the 
richly  heterogeneous  music  of  the  West  Indies  with  the  amalgamation  of 
white  and  black  music  in  the  United  States.  Traces  Leadbelly's  "call  and 
response"  bottleneck  guitar  technique  back  to  work  songs. 


ENGLISH  FOLK  SONGS;  M558 

Traces  American  folk  song  lyrics  and  melodies  back  to  the  English  ballad. 
Shows  how  the  narrative  function  of  classic  ballads  such  as  the  Child  Bal- 
lads was  replaced  first  with  tabloid  newspapers  and  then  with  popular 
gypsy  ballads. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FOLK  SONGS;  M559 

Identifies  the  frontier  theme  as  common  to  both  Australian  broadsides 
and  American  ballads. 


AMERICAN  FOLK  SONGS;  M560 

Discusses  "Tom  Dooley"  from  the  North  Carolina  Appalachians,  two  ver- 
sions of  "Springfield  Mountain"  from  Connecticut,  and  sacred  harp  or 
"fa-sol-la"  singing  from  northern  Alabama. 

HILLBILLY  MUSIC;  M561 

Traces  the  development  of  hillbilly  music  from  talking  blues  to  city  folk 
music.  Examples  from  Cajun  fiddlers.  Grand  Ole  Opry,  Carter  Family,  Jim- 
my Rogers,  and  the  Greenbriar  Boys. 

■irU.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE:  1978-261-447/2 
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Free  Library  Service 

The  National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
loans  braille,  cassette,  large-print,  and  other  special  materials  to  blind, 
partially  sighted,  or  physically  handicapped  musicians,  music  students, 
and  persons  who  enjoy  music.  The  following  materials  and  services 
are  available. 

•  Braille  books  about  music 

•  Braille  music  scores  for  all  instruments  and  voice 

•  Beginning  self-instruction  courses  for  piano,  organ,  and  guitar, 

on  cassette 

•  Books,  lectures,  interviews,  demonstrations,  and  other  edu- 

cational materials,  on  cassettes  and  discs 

•  Large-print  music  scores  for  all  instruments  and  voice 

•  Large-print  books  on  music 

•  Subscriptions  to  Stereo  Review  and  Music  Journal,  on  talking- 

book  disc 

•  Contemporary  Sound  Track:  A  Review  of  Pop,  Jazz,  Rock,  and 

Country.  Selected  articles  from  print  music  and  news  peri- 
odicals, recorded  on  cassette 

•  Popular  Music  Lead  Sheets.  Words,  melodies,  and  chords  for 

selected  popular  songs,  old  and  new,  in  braille 

•  Music  Article  Guide,  an  annotated  index  to  selected  articles 

in  about  two  hundred  magazines,  in  braille  (Cassette  cop- 
ies of  articles  supplied  on  demand  ) 

•  Reference  services  and  assistance  in  locating  information 

about  music  and  musicians 

For  further  information,  write: 

Music  Section 
National  Library  Service 

for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.C.  20542 
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